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PREFACE 


Earlier published under the title Independence and 
After, this volume is a collection of the more important 
speeches delivered by Jawaharlal Nehru from his assump- 
tion of office in September 1946 to May 1949. The speeches 
have now been rearranged so as to conform to the pattern 
followed in the other three volumes of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Speeches. The four volumes thus form a consecutive series, 
and together present the significant addresses of the Prime 
Minister up to February 1963. 

The sixty speeches in the present volume belong to one 
of the most eventful periods in Indian history. They trace 
the culmination of our freedom struggle and the attainment 
of independence. 4'hey outline the aims that our Sovereign 
Independent Republic has to pursue and make real. They 
describe the travail of partition, and the agony of losing the 
Father of the Nation. They tell of the invasion of Kashmir 
by Pakistan and the .solution of the problem of the Indian 
States, j)ai ticularly of Hyderabad. They explain the objectives 
of our foreign policy and define the pattern according to 
which we desire to rcfa.shion our economic life at home. 

Some of these speeches will rank among the great 
utterances of all time. Such, for example, arc the words 
.spoken at that midnight hour when the nation found its 
freedom, and the homage paid to Mahatma Gandhi on the 
night of his as.sa.s.sination. 


The speeches arc arranged in eight sections, in chrono- 
logical order. ‘The Last Journey’ has been translated from 
the original Hindi. The other speeches were all delivered in 
English. 
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TOWARDS Ay lyDEPENDENT REPUBLIC 


THE INTERIM NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


T^riends and comrades, Jai Hind! Six days ago my 
colleagues and I sat. on the chairs of high office in the 
Government of India. A new Go\ernment came into being 
in ihi.s ancient land, the Interim or Provisional Government 
wo called it, tlie sieppitig stone to the full independence of 
India. Many thou.sands of mcs.sages of greetings and good 
tvishes came to us from all parts of the world and from every 
nook and corner of India, And yet we asked for no celebra- 
tion of this historic event and even restrained our people’s 
enthusiasm. For we wanted them to realize that we were 
yet on the march and the goal had still to be reached. There 
were many difficulties and obstacles on the way and our 
journey’s end might not be so near as people thought. Any 
weakness now, any complacency would be fatal to our cause. 

Our hearts were -heavy also with the terrible tragedy of 
Calcutta and because of the insensate strife of brother against 
brother. The freedom we had envisaged and for which we had 
laboured, through generations of trial and suffering, was for 
all the people of India, and not for one group or class or the 
followers of one religion. We aimed at a co-operative com- 
monwealth in which all tvould be equal sharers in oppor- 
tunity and in all things that give /meaning and value to life. 
Why then this strife, this fear and suspicion of each other? 

I speak to you today not much of high policy or our 
programme for the future — that will have to wait a while — 
but to thank you for the love and affection which you have 
.sent us in such abundant measure. The affection and spirit 
of co-operation arc always welcome, but they will be needed 
more than ever in the difficult days ahead of us. A friend 
.sent me the following message: “May you weather every 
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Storm, first pilot of the ship of State, bon voyagel” A cheer- 
ing message, but there are many storms ahead and our ship 
of State is old and battered and slow-moving and unsuited 
to this age of swift change. It will have to be scrapped and 
give place to another. But however old the ship and hoiv- 
ever feeble the pilot, when there are so many millions of 
willing hearts and hands to help, we can Ijravc the high seas 
and face the future with confidence. 

That future is already taking shape and India, this old 
and dear land of ours, is finding herself again through travail 
and suffering. She is youthful again with the bright eyes of 
adventure, and with faith in herself and her mission. For 
long years she had been narrowly confined and had lost her- 
self in brooding. But now she looks out on the wide world and 
holds out her hands in friendship to tlie other peoples of the 
world, even though that world may still be full of conflict and 
thoughts of war. 

The Interim National Government is part f)f a larger 
scheme which includes the Constiment Assembly which will 
meet soon to give shape to the Constitution of free and iiuUv 
pendent India. It is because of this expcclaiion of an early 
realization of full independence that wv have entered this 
Government and we propose to function s<i as progressively 
to achieve that independence in action both in our domestic 
affairs and our foreign relations. We shall take full pari in 
international conferences as a free nation with f>ur own polity 
and not merely as a satellite of another nation. We hoju* to 
develop close and direct contacts with other nations and to 
co-operate with them in the furtherance of world peat*’ tint! 
freedom. 

We propo.se, as far as possible, to keep away from tlur 
power politics of groups, aligned against om; another, which 
have led in the past to world wars and whidt nitty again lea<l 
to disasters on an even vaster .scale. We believe that peuit- 
and freedom are indivisible and the denitil of freetlom any- 
where must endanger freedom elsewhere and h-ad to conflict 
and war. We arc particularly interested in the emancipation 
of colonial and dependent couiilries and peoj)h’s, tuid in the 
recognition in theory and practice of eipitd opporumiiies for 
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all races. We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, 
wheresoever and in whatever form it may be practised. We 
seek no dominion over others and we claim no privileged 
position over other peoples. But we do claim equal and 
honourable treatment for our people wherever they may go, 
and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 

The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner 
conflicts, moves inevitably towards closer co-operation and 
the building up of a world commonwealth. It is for this One 
World that free India will work, a world in which there is the 
free co-operation of free peoples, and no class or group 
exploits another. 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hope that an 
independent India will have friendly and co-operative rela- 
tions with England and the countries of the British Common- 
wealth. But it is well to remember what is happening in one 
part of the Commonwealth today. In South Africa racialism 
is the State doctrine and our people are putting up a heroic 
struggle against the tyranny of a racial minority. If this 
racial doctrine is going to be tolerated it must inevitably lead 
to vast conflicts and world disaster. 

We send our greetings to the people of the United States 
of America to whom destiny has given a major role in inter- 
national affairs. We trust that this tremendous responsibility 
will be utilized for the furtherance of peace and human 
freedom everytvhere. 

To that other great nation of the modern world, the 
Soviet Union, which also carries a vast responsibility for shap- 
ing world events, we send greetings. They are our neighbours 
in Asia and inevitably we shall have to undertake many 
common tasks and have much to do with each other. 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and 
closer to us than others. India is so situated that she is the 
pivot of Western, Southern and South-East Asia. In the past 
her culture flowed to all these countries and they came to her 
in many ways. Those contacts are being renewed and the 
future is bound to see a closer union between India and 
South-East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and 
the Arab world on the other. To the furtherance of that close 
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association of free countries we must dc\ote ourselves. India 
has followed with anxious interest the .s( rustic of the Indone- 
sians for freedom and to them we send our ,t(ood ^vishes. 

China, that mighty country- wiili a mighty past, our 
neighbour, has been our friend through the ages and that 
friendship will endure and grow. We earnestlv ho})e that her 
present troubles will end soon aiul a united and democratic 
China will emerge, playing a great part in tlie furtherance of 
world peace and progress. 

I have not said anything aliout our donurstic policy, nor 
at this stage do I wish to do so. But that jioliry will inevitably 
have to be governed by the principles by which we liave sKxxl 
all these years. We shall look to the ctumnon and forgotten 
man in India and seek to bring him relief rind raise his 
standard of living. We .shall coniimu; «nir fight against the 
curse of untouchability and other foirn.s of imforced in- 
equality, and shall especially try to help those who art; t;ro- 
nomically or otherwi.se backward. Today milliotis la<k fowl 
and clothing and hou.scs, and many riii' on the* vergt; of 
starvation. To meet this immediate tieed is an mgent. and 
difficult ' task and we hope other countries will help tis by 
sending foodgrains. 

An equally urgent and s ital task for its is to compter tin; 
spirit of discord that is abroad iti Indi.i. Out of tnuiual t rmliict 
we shall never build the hou.se of India’s fret-dom tjf which 
we have dreamt so long. All of us in this land Iiave to live atul 
work together, whatever political developments might lake 
place. Hatred and violence will not alter tltis basic fact, nor 
will they stop the changes that, are taking place in India. 

There has been much healed argument about .sections 
and groupings in the Constiiueiii Assembly. Wt; art; perfectly 
prepared for, and have accepted, tin; position of sitting in 
sections, which will consider tiie ipusiion of formation of 
groups. I should like to make it dear, on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, that we do not look upon the (amsii- 
tuent Assembly as an arena for conllit i. tir for tin; forcible 
imposition of one viewpoint over anotlit:r. That wmilil not he 
the way to build up a contented and united India. We .seek 
agreed and integrated solutions with the largest measure of 
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goodwill behind them. We shall go to the Constituent 
Assembly with the fixed determination of finding a common 
basis for agreement on all controversial issues. And so, in 
spite of all that has happened and the hard words that have 
been said, we have kept the path of co-operation open and 
we invite even those who differ from us to enter the Consti- 
tuent A.ssembly as equals and partners with us with no bind- 
ing commitments. It may well be that when we meet and face 
common tasks, our present difficulties xvdll fade away. 

India is on the move and the old order passes. Too long 
ha\'e iv-e been passi\c .spectators of events, the playthings of 
others. 1 he initiative comes to our people now and we shall 
make the history of our choice. Let us all join in this mighty 
task and make India, the pride of our heart, great among 
nati<ins. foremo.st in the arts of peace and progress. The door 
is open and dc.stiny beckons to all. There is no question of 
who ^^'ins and who lo.ses, for we have to go forward and 
together as comrades and cither all of us win or we all go 
down together. But there is going to be no failure. We go 
forward to success, to independence and to the freedom and 
well-being of the four hundred millions of India. Jai Hind! 


AN INDEPENDENT .SOVEREIGN REPUBOC 
T BEG to move that : 

* ni 'i'niK Constituent As.sembly declares its firm and 
solemn re.so!\'c‘ to jivoclaim India as an Independent Sovereign 
Reptd)lie and to draw up for her future governance a 
Constitution; and 

(2) Wni'.RtaN the territories that now comprise British 
India, the territories that now form the Indian States, and 
.such other parts of India as arc outside British India and 
the States as well as such other territorie.s|as are willing to be 
constituted into the Independent .Sovereign India, shall be 
a Union fif tlieni all: and 

wliilo iiuiviiu' i}i<* Rt-sulution in the Constituent Assembly* 

New bflhi, 1'}, 

2-10 mnim 
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(3) Wherein the said tcrriiories, whether tviih their 
present boundaries or with such others as may be determined 
by the Constituent Assembly and thereafter according to 
the Law of the Constitution, shall possess and retain the status 
of autonomous Units, together with residtiary powers, and 
exercise all powers and functions of government and adminis- 
tration, save and except such powers anti functions as arc 
vested in or assigned to the Ibiion, or as arc inherent or 
implied in the Union or resulting therefrom: and 

(4) Wherein all power and authority of the Sfoereign 
Independent India, its consiituetit parts ami <ngaus of 
government, are derived from the pt‘Of)l<‘: and 

(5) Wherein shall be guaranteetl and secured to all 
the people |of India justice, social, economic ami political: 
equality of status, of opportunity, attd hefm-e the law; lo r 
dom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship. \f»<.itioii, 
association and action, .subject to law ami public moiaiitv: 
and 

(6) Wherein adetpiate .safeguards shall he pnnided for 
minorities, backward and tribal areas, and rieptessed and 
other backward classes: and 

(7) Wherein .shall he mainiaineil the ini<*giiiv of the 
territory of the'Repiiblic and its sovereign riglits on land, sea 
and air according to jusiire and the law <»f eivili/ed nations: 
and 

(8) This ancient land attain its rightiul and honoured 
place in the world and mak<‘ its full and willing rtnitrihuilon 
to the promotion of world pe:ice and the welfare of marikiml. 

Sir, this is the fifth day o( tin's lii'st sessi<m of tin* (amsti- 
tuent Assembly. Titus far we have laboured ftu e'enain prtni 
sional and procedural matters which ate essential. We have a 
clear field to work upon; we base to piepau* the gioumi and 
we have been doing that thc.se few <l;i\s. We have still mmh 
to do. M^e have to pa.ss oiir rules of pi.w edtire and to appoint 
committees and the like, Itefore we <aii pifKeetl to the le.tl 
step, to the real work of this Uonsiitueni Asseniblv, that is, 
the high adventure of giving .shape, in ilie printetl and written 
word, to a nation’s dream and aspiration. But even mm .n 
this stage,| it is surely desirable that we should gi\<’ some 
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indication to ourselves, to those who look to this Assembly, 
to those millions in this country who are looking up to us and 
to the world at large, as to what we may do, what we seek to 
achieve, whither we are going. It is with this purpose that I 
have placed this Resolution before this House. It is a Resolu- 
tion and yet it is something much more than a resolution. It 
is a Declaration. It is a firm resolve. It is a pledge and an 
undertaking and it is for all of us, I hope, a dedication. And 
I wish that this House, if I may say so respectfully, should 
consider this Resolution not in a spirit of narrow legal word- 
ing, but rather look at the spirit behind the Resolution. 
Words are magic things often enough, but even -the magic of 
words sometimes cannot convey the magic of the human spirit 
and of a nation’s passion. And so, I cannot say that this 
Resolution at all conveys the passion that lies in the hearts 
and the minds of the Indian people today. It seeks very feebly 
to tell the world what we have thought or dreamt of so long, 
and^what we now hope to achieve in the near future. It is in 
that spirit that I venture to place this Resolution before the 
House and it is in that spirit that I trust the House will receive 
it and ultimately pass it. And may I, Sir, with all respect, 
suggest to you and to the House that, when the time comes 
for the passing of this Resolution, let it not be done in the 
formal way by the raising of hands, but much more solemnly, , 
by all of us standing up and thus taking this pledge anew? 

The House knows that there are many absentees here and 
many members who have a right to come here have not come. 
We regret that fact, because we should have liked to associate 
with ourselves as many people, as many representatives from 
the different parts of India and different groups, as possible. 
We have undertaken a tremendous task and we seek they^ co- 
operation of all people in that task; because the future of 
India that we have envisaged is not confined to any group or 
section or province, but comprises all the four hundred 
million people of India, and it is with deep regret that we 
find some benches empty and .some colleagues, who might 
have been here, ab.scnt. I do feel that they ought to come, I do 
hope that they will come and that this House, in its future 
stages, will have the benefit of the co-operation of all, Mean- 
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w'hile, there is a duty cast upon us and that is to bear the 
absentees in mind, to remember always that we are here not 
to act for one party or one group, but always to think of India 
as a whole and always to think of the welfare of the four 
hundred millions that comprise India. We arc all !iow, in 
our respective spheres, party men, belonging to this or that 
group, and presumably we shall contitnie to act in our respec- 
tive parties. Nevertheless, a time comes when wc have to rise 
above party and think of the nation, think sometimes even of 
the world at large of ■wliich our nation is a great part. .A,n<l 
when I think of the tvork of this Cotisiiiuent Assc'inbly, it 
seems to me the time has come when we sliottld, so far as we 
are capable of it, ri.se above our ordinary selves and party 
disputes and think of the great probltan before us in the 
widest and most tolerant and most efl'etti\t’ manner so that, 
whatever we may produce, will he worthy (d India as a whfdc 
and will be such that the world will recogiii/e tliai have func- 
tioned, as we should have functioned, in this high iitlvenlure. 

There is another ])erson who is ahsent hen* and who 
must be in the minds of many of tis totlay - the great ieatler 
of our people, the Father of our Nation • -who has l»eeu ilie 
architect of this Assembly and all that has gone liehne it anti 
possibly of much that will follow. He is not liere bet ause, in 
pursuit of his ideals, he i.s ceasclcs.sly working in .a fat corner 
of India. But I have no doubt that his .spirit hovers trver this 
place and blesses our undertaking. 

As I stand here, Sir, I feel the weight of ail manner of 
things crowding upon me. Wc arc at ihtr end of an era and 
possibly very soon wc .shall embark tipon a new age: and my 
mind goes back to the great [ra.st pf India, to the years of 
India’s history, from the very dawn of that liisiory whiih 
might be considered almo.st tlie dawn of linman history till 
today. All that past crowds upon me and exliilarates me anti, 
at the same time, .someivhat oppresses me. .Am 1 woiihy of 
that past? When I think also of the future tin* greater 
future I hope— .standing on this swtirtl’s ctlge of the present 
between the mighty past and the mightier future, ! tremble 
a little and feel ovcrwhclmal by this mighty task. We have 
come here at a strange moment in India’s history. I tlri n<»f 
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know, but I do feel that there is some magic in this moment 
of transition from the old to the new, something of that 
magic which one sees when the night turns into day and even 
though the day may be a cloudy one, it is day after all, for 
when the clouds move way, we can see the sun again. Because 
of all this I find a little diflBculty in addressing this House and 
putting all my ideas before it and I feel also that in this long 
succession of thousands of years, I see the mighty figures that 
have come and gone and I see also the long succession of our „ 
comrades who have laboured for the freedom of India. And 
now we stand on the verge of this passing age, trying, labour- 
ing, to usher in the new. I am sure the House will feel the 
solemnity of this moment and will endeavour to treat this 
Resolution which it is my proud privilege to place before it in 
a correspondingly solemn manner. I believe there are a large 
number of amendments coming before the House. I have not 
seen most of them. It is open to the House, to any member of 
this House, to move any amendment and it is for the House 
to accept it or reject it, but I would, with all respect, suggest 
that this is not the moment for us to be technical and legal 
about small matters when we have big things to face, big 
things to say and big things to do, and, therefore, I hope that 
the House will consider this Resolution in a broad-minded 
manner and not lose itself in wordy quarrels and squabbles. 

I think also of the various constituent assemblies that have 
gone before and of what took place at the making of the great 
American nation when the fathers of that nation met and 
fashioned a Constitution which has stood the test of so many 
years, more than a century and a half, and of the great nation 
which has resulted, which has been built up on the basis of 
that Constitution. My mind goes back to that mighty revolu- 
tion which took place also over 150 years ago and the Consti- 
tuent Assembly that met in that gracious and lovely city of 
Paris which has fought so many battles for freedom. My mind 
goes back to the difficulties that that Constituent Assembly 
had to face from the King and other authorities and still it 
continued. The House will remember that when these 
difficulties came and even the room for a meeting was denied 
to that Constituent Assembly, they betook themselves to an 
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'open tennis court and met there and look the oaih which is 
called the Oath of the Tennis Court. They continued meeting 
in spite of Kings, in spite of the others, and did not disperse 
till they had finished the task they had undertaken. Well, I 
trust that it is in that solemn spirit that we too are meeting 
here and that we too, whether we meet in this chamber or in 
other chambers or in the fields or in the market place, will go 
on meeting and continue our work till we have fmished it. 

Then my mind goes back to a more recent revolution 
which gave rise to a new type of State, the revolution that 
took place in Russia and out of which has arisen the I 'nion 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, another mighty country 
which is playing a tremendous part in the worhl, not <mly a 
mighty country, but, for us in India, a neighbouring < ountry. 

So our mind goes back to these great examples and we 
seek to learn from their success aud to avoid their failures. 
Perhaps we may not be able to avoid failure.s, because some 
measure of failure is inherent in liuman elfori. X<'v<'rtlieless, 
we shall advance, I am certain, iti spite of »»b-.tnution.s ami 
difficulties, and achieve and realize the jlream that vve have 
dreamt so long. In this Rc.soluliou which, the lious*- knows, 
has been drafted with exceeding care we Iiavt* iiied to avoi<| 
saying too much or too little. It is diliictdl to frame a resohi 
tion of this kind. If you say too little, it Inromes just a pious 
resolution and nothing more. If you s;ty too muth, it eti 
croaches on the functions of tho.se wiio are going to dtaw up 
a Constitution, that is, on the fuu< lions of this House. 1 bis 
Resolution is not a part of the Coustiiuiioii we are going to 
draw up, and it must not be looked upon as stub. 1 his 
House has perfect freedom to draw up that (onsiittiiifm and 
when others come into this House, they will h.ive perfe<t 
freedom too to fashion that Constitution. I his Resohuioji, 
therefore, steers between the.se two (!Xtrenie.s and lay-, down 
only certain fundamentals which, I f!o believe, no gioup or 
party and hardly any individual in India tan dispute. We say 
that it is our firm and .solemn re.soIve to have an Independent 
Sovereign Republic. India is bound to be sovereign, it is 
bound to be independent and it is bouml to be a republit , 
I will not go into the arguments about mouaiahv aiul ilie ust, 
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but obviously we cannot produce monarchy in India out oT 
nothing. It is not there. If it is to be an independent and 
sovereign State, we are not going to have an external 
monarchy and we cannot begin a search for a legal heir from 
among local monarchies. It must inevitably be a republic. 
Now, some friends have raised the question: “Why have you 
not put in the word ‘democratic’ here?” Well, I told them 
that it is conceivable, of course, that a republic may not be 
democratic, but the whole of our past is witness to the fact 
that we stand for democratic institutions. Obviously, we are 
aiming at democracy and nothing less than democracy. 
W^hat form or shape this democracy may take is another 
matter. The democracies of the present day, many of them 
in Europe, and some elsewhere, have played a great part in 
the world’s progress. Yet it may be doubtful if those demo- 
cracies may not have to change their shape somewhat before 
long if they have to remain completely democratic. We are 
not going just to copy, I hope, a certain democratic proce- 
dure or an institution of a so-called democratic country. We 
may improve upon it. In any event, whatever system of 
government we may estaldish here must fit in with the temper 
of our people and be acceptable to them. We stand for demo- 
cracy. It will be for this House to determine what shape to 
give to that democracy, the fullest democracy, I hope. The 
House will notice that although in this Resolution we have 
not used the word ‘democratic’, because we thought it obvious 
that the tvord ‘republic’ contains the meaning of that word 
and we did not want to use unnecessary words and redundant 
words, we have done something much more than using 
the word. Wc have given the content of democracy in this 
Resolution and not only the content of democracy but the 
content, if 1 may say so, of economic democracy. Others 
might take objection to this Resolution on the ground that 
w'e have not said that it should be a Socialist State. Well, 

I stand for socialism and, I hope, India will stand for socialism 
and that India will go towards the constitution of Socialist 
State and I do believe that the whole world will have to go 
that way. What form of .sociali.sm it should be, again, is 
another matter for your con.sideration. But the main thing is 
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that in such a Resolution, if in accordance with my own 
desire, I had put in that we wanted a Socialist State, we would 
have put in something which might be agreeable to many 
and might not be agreeable to some and we wanted this 
Resolution not to be controversial in regard to such matters. 
Therefore, we have laid down not theoretical words and 
formulas but rather the content of the thing we desire. This 
is important and I take it there can be no cli.spute about it. 
Some people have pointed out to me that our mentioning a 
Republic may somewhat di.spleasc the rulers of Indian States. 
It is possible that this may displease them. But I want to 
make it clear personally— and the House knows it— that I 
do not believe in the monarchical .system anywhere, and that 
in the world today monarchy is a fast tlisajjpcaring insti- 
tution. Neverthele.ss, it is not a (lucsiion of my personal 
belief in this matter. Our view in regard to the Indian Slates 
has been, for many years, that the people of thfwe Stales 
must share completely in the freedom to come. It is quite 
inconceivable to me that there shoukl be (liih rent standards 
and degrees of freedom as betiveen tin- people f>f tin; .States 
and the people outside the States. In what nianm'r the Stales 
will be parts of that Union is a matter lor this Ihmse to 
consider with the representatives of the States. ,\nd 1 hop<; 
that in all matters relating to the .States this f !ous<! will <leal 
with the real representatives of the States. We attt perfectly 
willing to deal, in such matters as appertain to them, tvith 
the Rulers or their reprc.scntatives, but I take it that finally 
when we make a Constitution for India, it must be through 
the representatives of the people of the States, for wi; htne 
represent the people of India. In any event, we may lay 
down or agree that the measure of freedom must hi- the .same 
in the States as elsewhere. It is a po.ssibility anil personally I 
should like a measure of uniformity too in tegaid to the 
apparatus and machinery of Goverjimeut. Nevertheless, ihi.s 
is a point to be considered in co-operation and in consul- 
tation with the States. I do not wish, and I imagine this 
Constituent Assembly will not like, to impose anytln’ng on 
the States against their will. If the people of a particular 
State desire to have a certain form of admiuistruiion, even 
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though it might be monarchical, it is open to them to have it. 
The House will remember that even in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations today, Eire is a Republic and yet in many 
ways it is a member of the British Commonwealth. So it is 
conceivable. Whether that will happen here I do not know, 
because that is partly for this House and partly for others to 
decide. There is no incongruity or impossibility about 
administration in the States taking its own form, provided 
there is complete freedom and responsible government there 
and the people really are in charge. If a monarchical figure- 
head is approved of by the people of a particular State, I 
certainly would not interfere, whether I like it or not. So I 
wish to make it clear that so far as this Resolution or Decla- 
ration is concerned, it does not interfere in any way with 
any future work that this Constituent Assembly may do, 
wdth any future negotiations that it may undertake. Only in 
one sense does it limit our work, if you call that a limitation, 
i.e., we adhere to certain fundamental propositions which are 
laid down in this Declaration. These fundamental proposi- 
tions, I submit, are not controversial in any real sense of the 
word. Nobody challenges them in India and nobody ought to 
challenge them, but if anybody should challenge them, well, 
we shall accept that challenge and hold our position. 

Well, Sir, we are going to make a Constitution for India 
and it is obvious that what we are going to do in India will 
have a powerful effect on the rest of the world, not only 
because a new, free, independent nation comes out into the 
arena of the world, but because of the very fact that India 
is such a country that by virtue not only of her large size and 
population but of her enormous resources and her ability 
to exploit those resources, she can immediately play an 
important and a vital part in world affairs. Even today, on 
the verge of freedom as we are today, India has begun to 
play an important part in world affairs. Therefore, it is right 
that the framers of our Constitution should always bear this 
larger international aspect in mind. 

We approach the world in a friendly way. We want to 
make frientls with all countries. We want to make friends, in- 
spite of the long history of conflict in the past, with England 
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also. The House knows that recently I paid a visit to England. 
I was reluctant to go for reasons which the House knotvs well. 
But I went because of a personal request fr{)in the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. I went and I met ^vith courtesy 
everyrvhere. And yet at this psychological moment in India’s 
history when we wanted, when wc Imngered h)r messages of 
cheer, friendship and co-operation from all o\er the world, 
and more especially from England, because of the past contact 
and conflict between us, unfortunately, I came back without 
any message of cheer, but with a large measure of disappoint- 
ment. I hope that the new difficulties that have arisen, as 
everyone knows, because of the reieni statements made i>y 
the British Cabinet and by others in authority there, will not 
come in our way and that wc shall succeed yet in going ahead 
with the co-operation of all of us here aiul those u!k> have tiot 
come. It has been a blow to me, ami it has Iniri nit; that jtisi 
at the moment when wc were going to stride ahead, ohst ruc- 
tions were placed in our way, new limitations were meniiont'tl 
which had not been mentioned previousK and new methods 
of procedure were suggested. I do noi nisii to t hallenge the 
bona fides of any person, hut ! wisli lo sa\ that whaiever the 
legal aspect of die thing might be. difie an luoineiits when 
law is feeble reed to rely upon, spciialh when dealing 
with a nation which is full of the passion for Iteedom. Mtist 
of us here have taken jjarl in the slinggle foi Intlia's jieedoin 
for many years past, for a geiieralion or inoie, \^e h.ive 
gone through the valley of the shadosv. We are Used to it, 
and if necessity arises, we shall go through it again, .\e\er- 
theless, through all this lung penVal, we have ihmighi of the 
time when wc should have an opjMui unity, not meit h to 
struggle, not merely to de.strny, but to ionsirmi and cieaie. 
And now, when it appeared that the time had <<niie IVir 
constructive elfort in a free India to which we looketl forward 
with joy, fresh difficulties are plact’d in our way at siuh a 
moment. It shows that, whatever force iiiighi be bebind all 
this, people who arc able and < lever and very intelligent, 
somehow lack the imaginative daring which shonUl atcom 
pany great offices. For, if you have to deal with anv people, 
you have to understand them imaginatively; \on should 
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unclersiancl them emotionally: and, of course, you have also 
to understand them intellectually. One of the unfortunate 
legacies of the past has been that there has been no imagina- 
tion in the understanding of the Indian problem. People 
have often indulged in, or liave presumed to give us, advice, 
not realising that India, as she is constituted today, wants no 
one's advice and no one's imposition upon her. The only 
way to influence India is through friendship and co-operation 
and goochvill. .\ny attempt at imposition, the slightest trace 
of patronage, is resented and will be re.scntcd. We have tried, 
I think honestly, in the last few months, in spite of the diffi- 
culties that have faced us, to create an atmosphere of co- 
operation. We shall continue that endeavour. But I do very 
much fear that that alino.s]jherc will be impaired if there is 
not sufficient anil adetjuate resjionsc from others. Neverthe- 
Ic.ss, because we arc bent on great tasks, 1 hope and trust that 
we shall continue that endeavour and I do hope that, if we 
continue, we shall succeed. Where tve have to deal with our 
ow'n countrymen, we must continue that endeavour even 
though in our opitiioii .some of our countrymen take a WTong 
path. For, after all, avc Jiave to work together in this country 
and we have inevitably to co-operate, if not today, tomorrow 
or the day after. Thei'efore, we have to avoid at present 
anything which might introduce a new difficulty in the crea- 
tion of that future which Ave are working for. Therefore, as 
far as our own countrymen arc concerned, we must try our 
utmost to gain their co-operation in the largest measure. But 
co-oj)cration cannot mean the giving up of the fundamental 
ideals on which we have stood and on which we should stand. 
It is not co-operation to surrender everything that has given 
meaning to our lives. Apart from that, as I said, we seek the 
co-operation of England, even at this stage, when we are full 
of siLspicion of each other. Wc feel that if that co-operation 
is denied, it will be injurious to India, certainly to some 
extent, j)r<>bal)ly more so to England, and, to some extent, to 
the world at large. We liavc jiust come out of a world war and 
people talk vaguely and rather widely of new wars to come. 
At .such a moment is this New India taking birth — renascent, 
vital, fearless. Fcrliaps it is a suitable moment for this new 
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birth to take place out of this turmoil in the world. But we 
have to be clear-eyed at this moment, we who have the 
heavy task of constitution-building. We have to think of this 
tremendous prospect of the present and the greater prospect 
of the future and not get lost in seeking small gains for this 
group or that. In this Constituent Assembly, we are function- 
ing on a world stage and the eyes of the world are upon us and 
the eyes of our entire past are upon us. Our past is witness to 
what we are doing here and though the future is still unborn, 
the future too somehow looks at us, I think, and so I would 
beg of this House to consider this Resolution in the mighty 
perspective of our past, of the turmoil of the present and of 
the great and unborn future that is going to take place soon. 


FIRM ADHERENCE TO OBJECTIVES 


I T WAS MY PROUD PRIVILEGE, Sir, six wccks ago, to move this 
Resolution before this Honourable House. I felt the 
weight and solemnity of the occasion. It was not a mere form 
of words that I placed before the House, carefully chfisen as 
those words were. But these words :uul the Resolulioti re- 
presented the agony and hopes of the nation coming at la.st 
to fruition. 

As I stood here on that occasion I felt the past crowding 
round me, and I felt also the future taking shape. VV^e stand 
on the razor’s edge of the present, and bccan.se I was address- 
ingnotonly this Honourable House but the millions of IntUa 
who were vastly interested in our work and because I ftjlt that 
we are coming to the end of an age, I had a .sense of our for- 
bears watching this undertaking of ours and possibly ble.ssing 
it, if we moved aright, and the future, of which wt: became 
trustees, became almost a living thing taking .sliape and 
moving before our eyes. It was a great re.spon.sibiIiiy to be 
trustees of the future, and it was .some responsihiliiy also to 

Reply to debate on (lie ()l»jetti\es KtvsoUition iii (hr ( ioiistiiurni ividv, 
January 22, 1947 
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be inheritors of our great past. And between the great past 
and the great future which we envisage, we stood on the 
edge of the present and the weight of that occasion, I have 
no doubt, impressed itself upon this House. 

I placed this Resolution before the House, and I had 
hoped that it could be pas.sed in a day or two and we could 
start our other work immediately. But after a long debate 
the House decided to postpone further consideration of the 
Re, solution. May I confess that I was a little disappointed, 
because I was impatient that we should go forward? I felt 
that by lingering on the road we were not true to the pledges 
that we had taken. It was a bad beginning that we should 
postpone such an important Resolution about objectives. 
Would that imply that our future work would go along 
slowly and be postponed from time to time? Nevertheless, I 
have no doubt that the deci.sion this House took in its wisdom 
in postponing the Re.solution was a right decision because 
we have always balanced two factors, one, the urgent neces- 
sity of reaching our goal, and the other, the need to reach it 
in proper time and with as great a unanimity as possible. It 
was right, therefore, if I may say with all re.spect, that this 
House decided to adjourn consideration of this motion. We 
have thus demonstrated before the world our earnest desire 
not only to have all those people here who have not so far 
come, but also to assure the country and everyone else how 
anxious we were to have the co-operation of all. Since then 
six weeks have passed, and during these weeks there has been 
plenty of opportunity for those who wanted to come. Un- 
fortunately, they have not yet decided to come and they still 
hover in a state of indecision. I regret it and all I can say is 
that we shall welcome them at any future time when they 
might wish to come. But it should be made clear without any 
possibility of misunderstanding that no work will be held up 
in future, whether anyone comes or not. There has been 
waiting enough. Not only these six weeks’ waiting, for many 
in this country have waited for years and years, and the 
country has waited for some generations now. How long are 
we to wait? And if we, .some of us who are more prosperous, 
can afford to wait, what about the waiting of the hungry and 
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the Starving? This Resolution will not feed the hungr)' or the 
starving, but it brings a promise of many things : it brings 
the promise of freedom, the promise of food and of op- 
portunity for all. Therefore, the sooner tve set about our task 
the better. We waited for six weeks, and during these six 
weeks the country thought about it, pondered over it. and 
other countries and other people who are interested have 
also thought about it. No^v, we have come back here to take 
up further consideration of this Resolution. ’We have had a 
long debate and we stand on the verge of passing it. f am 
grateful to Dr. Jayakar and .Shri Saliaya for having with- 
drawn their amendments. Dr. Jayakar's purpose tvas s4-rved 
by the postponing of the Re.solution. and it appears now that 
there is no one in this House who does not fully accept this 
Resolution as it is. It may be that some would like it to lie 
slightly differently worded or the emphasis placed more on 
this part or on that part. Rut taking it as a whole, it is a 
Resolution which has already received the full assent of this 
House, and there is little doubt that it h:ts ivceived ilu* full 
assent of the country. 

There have been .some criticism of it. imtahlv front some 
of the Princes. Their first criticism was that suth ;i Resolution 
should not be passed in the absence of the representatives of 
the State.s. In part I agree with the criticism. That is to sav. I 
should have liked all the States to he propetlv represj-nted 
here, so that the whole of India, evet v paif <il India, is pro 
perly repre.sented here when we pass this R<‘solutirm. Hut if 
they are not here it is not our fault. It is largely the fault of 
the scheme under tvliich we are working, and w<' have this 
choice before us: are we to pristpone our woik, hetaiise sf»me 
people cannot be here? It woitld he a dretidful thing if we 
stopped not only this Resolutioti hut possibly sf» imuh else 
becau.se repre.scntatives of the .Stales aia* not here. As far as we 
are concerned they can come in at the earliest possible 
moment we .shall welcome them if they semi proper lepresen 
tatives of the State.s. As far as we are cont ented, e\cu tiuring 
the last six weeks or a month we have made some elb)i i to gel 
in touch with the Committee represeiiiing the .Sitiies' Rulers 
to find a way for their proper representtit ion I leie. It is not onr 
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fault that there has been delay. We are anxious to get every- 
one in, us’hether it is the representatives of the Muslim 
League or the States or anyone else. We shall continue to 
persevere in this endeavour so that this House may be fully 
representative of the country as it is possible to be. So we 
cannot postpone this Resolution or anything else on the 
ground that some people are not here. 

Another point has been raised: the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people which is enshrined in this Resolu- 
tion does not commend itself to certain Rulers of the Indian 
States. This is a surprising objection and, if I may say so, if 
this objection is raised in all seriousness by anybody, be he a 
ruler or a minister, it is enough to condemn the Indian 
States system as it exists in India. It is a scandalous thing for 
any man to say, hoivever highly placed he may be, that he is 
here by special divine dispen.sation to rule over human beings 
today. That is a thing which is an intolerable presumption 
on any man’s part, and it is a thing which this House will 
never allow and will repudiate if it is put before it. We have 
heard a lot about this divine right of kings; we have read a 
lot about it in past histories and we thought that we had heard 
the last of it and that it had been put an end to and buried 
deep down in the earth long ages ago. If any individual in 
India or elsewhere claims it today, he will be doing so with- 
out any relation to the present in India. So I would suggest 
to such persons in all seriousness that, if they want to be res- 
pected or considered with any measure of friendliness, no 
such idea should even be hinted at, much less said. On this 
there is going to be no compromise. 

But, as I made plain on the previous occasion when I 
spoke, this Re.solution makes it clear that we are not interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of the States. I even said that we are 
not interfering with the system of monarchy in the States, if 
the people of the States want it. I gave the example of the 
Irish Republic in the Briti.sh Cornmonwealth and it is con- 
ceivable to me that within the Indian Republic there might 
be monarchies if the people so de.sire. That is entirely for 
them to determine. This Resolution, and presumably the 
Constitution that we make, will not interfere with that 
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matter. Inevitably, it will be necessary to bring about unifor- 
mity in the freedom of the various parts of India, because it 
is inconceivable to me that certain parts of India should 
have democratic freedom and certain others should be denied 
it. That cannot be. That will give rise to trouble, just as in 
the wide world today there is trouble, because some countries 
are free and some are not. There will be much more trouble 
if there is freedom in parts of India and lack of freedom in 
other parts. 

But we are not laying down in this Resolution any strict 
system in regard to the governance of the Indian States, All 
that we say is this: that they, or such of them as are big 
enough to form unions or group themselves into small unions, 
will be autonomous units with a very large measure of 
freedom to do as they choose, subject no doubt to certain 
Central functions in which they will co-operate with the 
Centre, in which they will be represented at the Centre, and 
in which the Centre will have control. I herefore, in a sense, 
this Resolution does not interfere with the inner working of 
those units. They will be autonomous and, as I have said, if 
those units choose to have some kind of const ittitional 
monarchy at their head, they will be welcome to tlo so. For 
my part, I am for a republic in India as anywhere else. Btit, 
whatever my views may he on that subject, it is not my 
desire to impose my will on others: whales er the views of this 
House may be on this sidyjcci, 1 imagine that it is not the 
desire of this House to impose its will in these matters. 

So the objection of the Ruler of an Indian State to this 
Resolution becomes an objection in theory to the theor<‘ti<al 
implications and the practical implications of the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the jjeople. 1V> nothing else does anyotte 
object. That is an objection which cannot stand for an 
instant. We claim in this Resolution the right to frame a 
Constitution fora Sovereign Independent Indian Repuhlir 
necessarily republic. What else can we have in India? What 
ever the State may have or may not have, it is impossilde and 
inconceivable and undesirable to think in any terms but 
those of a republic in India. 

Now, what relation will that Republie bear to the other 
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countries of the world, to England and to the British Com- 
monwealth and the rest? For a long time past we have taken 
a pledge on Independence Day that India must sever her 
connection with Great Britain, because that connection had 
become an emblem of British domination. At no time have 
we ever thought in terms of isolating ourselves in this part of 
the world from other countries or of being hostile to coun- 
tries which have dominated over us. On the eve of this great 
occasion, when we stand on the threshold of freedom, we 
do not wish to carry a trail of hostility with us against any 
other country. We want to be friendly to all. We want to be 
friendly with the British people and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

But what I would like the House to consider is this: 
when these words and these labels are fast changing their 
meaning — ^and in the world today there is no isolation — ^you 
cannot live apart from the others. You must co-operate or 
you must fight. There is no middle way. We wish for peace. 
We do not want to fight any nation if we can help it. The 
only possible real objective that we, in common with other 
nations, can have is the objective of co-operating in building 
up some kind of world structure, call it One World, call it 
what you like. The beginnings of this world structure have 
been laid in the United Nations Organisation. It is still 
feeble; it has many defects; nevertheless, it is the beginning 
of the world structure. And India has pledged herself to co- 
operate in its work. 

Now, if we think of that structure and our co-operation 
with other countries in achieving it, where does the question 
come of our being tied up with this group of nations or that 
group? Indeed, the more groups and blocs are formed, the 
weaker will that great structure become. 

Therefore, in order to strengthen this big structure, it is 
desirable for all countries not to insist, not to lay stress on 
separate groups and separate blocs. I know that there are such 
separate groups and blocs today, and because they exist 
today, there is hostility between them, and there is even talk 
of war among them. I do not know what the future will 
bring us, peace or war. We stand on the edge of a precipice 
3—10 DPD/65 
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and there are various forces which pull us on one side in 
favour of co-operation and peace, and, on the other, push us 
towards the precipice of war and disintegration. I am not 
enough of a prophet to know what will happen, but I do 
know that those who desire peace must deprecate separate 
blocs which necessarily become hostile to other blocs. There- 
fore, India, in so far as it has a foreign policy, has declared 
that it wants to remain independent and free of all these 
blocs and that it wants to co-operate on equal terms with all 
countries. It is a difficult position, because, when people arc 
full of fear of one another, any person who tries to be neutral 
is suspected of sympathy with the other party. We can see 
that in India and we can see that in the wider sphere of world 
politics. Recently an American statesman criticised India in 
words which show how lacking in knowledge and under- 
standing even the statesmen of America are. Because we 
follow our own policy, this group of nations thinks that we 
are siding with the other and that group of nations 
thinks that we are siding with this. That is bound to happen. 
If we seek to be free, independent, democratic Republic, it is 
not to dissociate ourselves from other countries, l)ut rather 
as a free nation to co-operate in the fullest measure with other 
countries for peace and freedom, to co-operate with Britain, 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations, with ilie United 
States of America, with the Soviet Union, and w’itli all other 
countries, big and small. But real co-operation would only 
come between us and these other nations when we know that 
we are free to co-operate and are not impo-sed upon and 
forced to co-operatc. As long as there is the slightest tract* of 
compulsion, there can be no co-operation. 

Therefore, I commend this Resolution to the House anti 
I commend this Re.solution, if I may say so, not only to tliis 
House but to the world at large so that it can be perfectly 
clear that it is a gesture of fricnd.ship to all ami that bdtind 
it there lies no hostility. We have suffered enough in the 
past. We have struggled .sufficiently, we may have to struggle 
again, but under the leadership of a very great personality 
we have sought always to think in terms of friendship and 
good-will towards others, even those wht) oppo.sed us. How 
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far we have succeeded we do not know, because we are weak 
human beings. Nevertheless, the impress of that message has 
found a place in the hearts of millions of people of this 
country, and even when we err and go astray we cannot forget 
it. Some of us may be little men, some may be big, but 
whether we are small men or big, for the moment we 
represent a great cause and therefore something of the 
shadow of greatness falls upon us. Today in this Assembly we 
represent a mighty cause and this Resolution that I have 
placed before you gives some semblance of that cause. We 
shall pass this Resolution, and I hope that this Resolution 
will lead us to a Constitution on the lines suggested by this 
Resolution. I trust that the Constitution itself will lead us to 
the real freedom that we have clamoured for and that real 
freedom in turn will bring food to our starving people, cloth- 
ing for them, housing for them and all manner of opportu- 
nities for progress; that it will lead also to the freedom of the 
other countries of Asia, because in a sense, however unworthy 
we may be, we have become — let us recognize it — the leaders 
of the freedom movement of Asia, and whatever we do, we 
should think of ourselves in these larger terms. When some 
petty matter divides us and we have difficulties and conflicts 
amongst ourselves over these small matters, let us remember 
not only this Resolution, but this great responsibility that we 
shoulder, the responsibility of the freedom of 400 million 
people of India, the responsibility of the leadership of a large 
part of Asia, the responsibility of being some kind of guide 
to vast numbers of people all over the world. It is a tremen- 
dous responsibility. If we remember it, perhaps we may not 
bicker so much over this seat or that post, over some small 
gain for this group or that. The one thing that should be 
obvious to all of us is that there is no group in India, no party, 
no religious community, which can prosper if India does 
not prosper. If India goes down, we go down, all of us, 
whether we have a few seats more or less, whether we get a 
slight advantage or we do not. But if it is well with India, if 
India lives as vital, free country, then it is well with all of us 
to whatever community or religion we may belong. 

Wc shall frame the Constitution, and I hope it will be a 
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good Constitution, but does anyone in this House imagine 
that when a free India emerges it will be bound down by 
anything that even this House might lay down for it? A free 
India will see the bursting forth of the energy of a mighty 
nation. What it will do and what it will not, I do hot know, 
but I do know that it will not consent to be bound down by 
anything. Some people imagine that what we do now may 
not be touched for ten years or twenty years; that if we do 
not do it today, we shall not be able to do it later. Tiiat seems 
to me a complete misapprehension. I am not placing before 
the House what I want done and what I do not tvant done, 
but I should like the House to consider that we are on the 
eve of revolutionary changes, revolutionary in every sense of 
the word, because when the spirit of a nation breaks its bonds, 
it functions in peculiar ways. It may be that the Constitution 
this House frames may not satisfy an India that is free. This 
House cannot bind down the next generation or the people 
who will duly succeed us in this task. Therefore, let us nf)t 
trouble ourselves too much about the petty tletails of what 
we do; these details will not survive for long, if they are 
achieved in conflict. What we achieve in unanimity, what 
we achieve by co-operation, is likely to survive. What we 
gain here and there by conflict and by overhearing manners 
and by threats will not survive long. It will only leave a trail 
of bad blood. And .so now I commend this Resolution to 
this House and may I read the last paragraph of tlic Resolu- 
tion? But one word more. Sir, before 1 read it. 

India is a great country,* great in her resources, great ttt 
man-power, great in her potential, in every svay. 1 have little 
doubt that a free India on every pluic will play a big part on 
the world stage, even on the narrowest plane r»f inal<‘!ial 
power. Nevertheless, today flterc is a conflict in the worltl 
between forces in different planes. We hear a lot abotu tin; 
atom bomb and the various kinds of etiergy tliat it reiuesents 
and in essence today there is a conflict in the world b<*iween 
two things, the atom bomb and what it rej>re.sents and the 
spirit of humanity. I hope that while India will no doubt 
play a great part in all the material spheres, she will alway.s 
lay stress on the spirit of humttnity and I have no doubt in 
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my mind that ultimately in this conflict that is confronting 
the world the human spirit will prevail over the atom bomb. 
May this Resolution bear fruit and may the time come when 
in the words of this Resolution, this ancient land will attain 
its rightful and honoured place in the world and make its 
full and willing contribution to the promotion of world peace 
and the welfare of mankind. 


TRYST WITH DESTINY 

T ONG YEARS AGO we made a tryst with destiny, and now the 
time comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly 
or in full measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of the 
midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to 
life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes bRt rarely 
in history, when we step out from the old to the new, when 
an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, 
finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we 
take the pledge of dedication to the service of India and her 
people and to the still larger cause of humanity. 

At the dawn of history India started on her unending 
quest, and trackless centuries are filled with her striving and 
the grandeur of her success and her failures. Through good 
and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight of that quest or 
forgotten the ideals which gave her strength. We end today 
a period of ill fortune and India discovers herself again. The 
achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an opening of 
opportunity, to the greater triumphs and achievements that 
await us. Are we brave enough and wise enough to grasp this 
opportunity and accept the challenge of the future? 

Freedom and power bring responsibility. The respon- 
sibility rests upon this Assembly, a sovereign body respresent- 
ing the sovereign people of India. Before thet birth of free- 
dom we have endured all the pains of labour and our hearts 

Speech delivered in the Constituent Assembly, New Delhi, August 14, 1947, 
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are heavy with the memory of this sorrow. Some of those 
pains continue even now. Nevertheless, the past is over and 
it is the future that beckons to us now. 

That future is not one of ease or resting but of incessant 
striving so that we may fulfil the pledges we have so often 
and the one we shall take today. The service of India 
means the service of the millions who suffer. It means the 
ending of poverty and ignorance and disease and inequality 
of opportunity. The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation has been to wipe every tear from every eye. That 
may be beyond us, but as long as there arc tears and suffering, 
so long our work will not be over. 

And so we have to labour and to work, and work hard, 
to give reality to our dreams. Those dreams are for India, 
but they are also for the world, for all the nations anti peoples 
are too closely knit together today for any otic of them to 
imagine that it can live apart. Peace has been said to be 
indivisible; so is freedom, so is prosperity now, and so also is 
disaster in this One World that can no longer be split ittto 
isolated fragments. 

To the people of India, who.se repre.scntatives we ;»re, 
we make an appeal to join its with faith and conlitlenee in 
this great adventure. Tliis is no time for petty and destruc- 
tive criticism, no time for ill-will or blaming others. We have 
to build the noble inan.sion of free India where all her 
children may dwell. 

I beg to move. Sir, 

“That it be resolved that: 

(1) After the last .stroke of mitlnight, all member.s of the 
Constituent Assembly present on this occasion do takt; the 
following pledge: 

‘At this solemn moment when the people of India, 
through suffering and sacrifice, have .secuicd freetloni, I,,..... 

a member of the Coustituent Assembly of India, do 

dedicate myself in all humility to the .service of India and iter 
people to the end tliat this ancient land attain her rightful 
place in the world and make her full and willing contribution 
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to the promotion of world peace and the welfare of man- 
kind’; 

(2) Members who are not present on this occasion do 
take the pledge (with such verbal changes as the President 
may prescribe) at the time they next attend a session of the 
Assembly.” 


THE APPOINTED DAY 

T he appointed day has come — the day appointed by 
destiny — and India stands forth again, after long slumber 
and struggle, awake, vital, free and independent.. The past 
clings on to us still in some measure and we have to do much 
before we redeem the pledges we have so often taken. Ye^the 
turning point is past, and history begins anew for us, the 
history which we shall live and act and others will write 
about. 

It is a fateful moment for us in India, for all Asia and 
for the world. A new star rises, the star of freedom in the 
East, a new hope comes into being, a vision long cherished 
materializes. May- the star never set and that hope never, be 
betrayed! 

We rejoice in that freedom, even though clouds surround 
us, and many of our people are sorrow-stricken and difficult 
problems encompass us. But freedom brings responsibilities 
and burdens and we have to face them in the spirit of a free 
and disciplined people. 

On this day our first thoughts go to the architect of this 
freedom, the Father of our Nation, who, embodying the old 
spirit of India, held aloft the torch of freedom and lighted 
up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often been un- 
worthy followers of His and have strayed frotp his message, 
but not only we: but succeeding generations will remember 
this message and bear the imprint in their hearts of this great 
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son of India, mangnificent in his faith and strength and 
courage and humility. We shall never allow that torch of 
freedom to be blown out, however high the wind or stormy 
the tempest. 

Our next thoughts must be of the unknown volunteers 
and soldiers of freedom who, without praise or reward, have 
served India even unto death. 

We think also of our brothers and sisters who have been 
cut off from us by political boundaries and who unhajjpily 
cannot share at present in the freedom that has come, i’hey 
are of us and will remain of us whatever may happen, and 
we shall be sharers in their good ill fortune alike. 

The future beckons to us. Whither do we go and what 
shall be our endeavour? To bring freedom and opportunity 
to the common man, to the peasants and Wf)rkers of India; 
to fight and end poverty and ignorance and di.sease; to buihl 
up a prosperous, democratic and progressive nation, and to 
create social, economic and political institutions which will 
ensure justice and fulincfjs of life to every matt and womatt. 

We have hard work ahead. Tlune is no resting for any 
one of us till we redeem our pledge in full, till we make all 
the people of India what de.stiny intended (hem to he. We 
are citizens of a great country, on the verge of bold advance, 
and wc have to live up to that high standard. All <»f u.s, to 
whatever religion wc may belong, are etjually tire children 
of India with equal rights, privileges ami r»hligation.s. Wt; 
cannot encourage communalism or narrow-min<ledn<^ss, for 
no nation can be great who.se people art; narrow in thought 
or in action. 

To the nations and peoples of ilie world we send gTet;t- 
ings and pledge ourselves to co-operate with them in further- 
ing peace, freedom and democracy. 

And to India, our much-loved rnotlualand, the an{:i{;nt, 
the eternal and the ever-new, we pay our reveretil homage 
and wc bind ourselves afresh to her .service. Jai Menu. 



FIRST SERVANT OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


■pELLOw COUNTRYMEN, it has been my privilege to serve 
India and the cause of India’s freedom for many years. 
I’oday I address you for the first time officially as the First 
Servant of the Indian people, pledged to their service and 
their betterment. I am here because you willed it so and I 
remain here so long as you choose/ to honour me with your 
confidence. 

We are a free and sovereign people today and we have 
rid ourselves of the burden of the past. We look at the world 
with clear and friendly eyes and at the future with faith and 
confidence. 

The burden of foreign domination is done away with, 
but freedom brings its own responsibilities and .burdens, and 
they can only be shouldered in the spirit of a free people, 
self-disciplined and determined to preserve and enlarge that 
freedom. 

We have achieved much; we have to achieve much more. 
Let us then address ourselves to our new tasks with the deter- 
mination and adherence to high principles which our great 
leader has taught us. Gandhiji is fortunately/with us to guide 
and inspire and ever to point to us the path of high 
endeavour. He taught us long ago that ideals and objectives 
can never be divorced from the methods adopted to realize 
them; that worthy ends can only be achieved through worthy 
means. If we aim at the big things of life, if we dream of' 
India as a great nation giving her age-old message of peace 
and freedom to others, then we have to be big ourselves and 
be worthy children of Mother India. The eyes of the world 
are upon us watching this birth of freedom in the East and 
wondering what it means; 

Our first and immediate objective must be to put an 
end to all internal strife and violence, which disfigure and 
degrade us and injure the cause of freedom. They come in 
the way of consideration of the great economic problems of 
the masses of the people which so urgently demand attention. 
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Our long subjection and the World War and its after- 
math have made us inherit an accumulation of vital prob- 
lems, and today our people lack food and clothing and other 
necessaries, and we are caught in a spiral of inflation and 
rising prices. We cannot solve these problems suddenly, but 
we cannot also delay their solution. So we must plan wisely 
so that the burdens on the masses may grow less and their 
standards of living go up. We wish ill to none, but it must be 
clearly understood that the interests of our long-suffering 
masses must come first and every entrenched interest that 
comes in their way must yield to them. We have to change 
rapidly our antiquated land tenure sjstcin, and we have also 
to promote industrialization on a large and balanced scale, 
so as to add to the wealth of the country, and thus to the 
national dividend which can be equitably distributed. 

Production today is the first priority, and every attempt 
to hamper or lessen production is injuring the nation, and 
more especially harmful to our labouring masses. But j>roduc- 
tion by itself is not enough, for this may lead to an even 
greater concentration of wealth in a few hands, which comes 
in the way of pi'ogress and which, in the context of io<lay, 
produces instability and conflict. I'hercforc, fair and equita- 
ble distribution is essential for any solution of the problem. 

The Government of India have in hand at present 
several vast schemes for developing river valleys by controll- 
ing the flow of rivers, building darns and reservoirs and 
irrigation works and developing hydro electric power, i hese 
will lead to all-round development. These .schemes are thus 
basic to all planning and we intend to complete them as 
rapidly as possible so that the masses may profit. 

All this requires peaceful conditions and the cof)pera- 
tion of all concerned, and hard and continuous work. I.tit us 
then address ourselves to these great and worthy tasks and 
forget our mutual wrangling and conflicts. I'here is a lime 
for quarrelling and there is a time for co-operative <*ndea 
vour. There is a time for work and tliere is a time for play. 
Today, there is no time for quarrelling or overmuch play, 
unless we prove false to our country and our people. 'Today, 
we must co-operate with one another and work together, .and 
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work with right goodwill. 

I should like to address a few words to our services, civil 
and military. The old distinction and differences are gone 
and today we are all free sons and daughters of India, proud 
of our country’s freedom and joining together in our service 
of her. Our common allegiance is to India. In the difficult 
days ahead our Services and our experts have a vital role to 
play and we invite them to do so as comrades in the service 
of India. Jai Hind. 


THE LAST LAP OF OUR LONG JOURNEY 

M r. ViCE-PREsmENTj Sir, we are on the last lap of our 
long journey. Nearly two years ago, we met in this hall 
and on that solemn occasion it was my high privilege to move 
a Resolution which has come to be known as the Objectives 
Resolution. That is rather a prosaic description of that Re- 
solution, because it embodied something more than mere 
objectives, although objectives are big things in the life of a 
nation. It tried to embody, in so far as it is possible in cold 
print to embody, the spirit that lay behind the Indian people 
at the time. It is difficult to maintain the spirit of a nation or 
a people at a high level all the time and I do not know if we 
have succeeded in doing that. Nevertheless, I hope that it is 
in that spirit that we have to approach the framing of this 
Constitution and it is in that spirit that we shall consider it in 
detail, always using that Objectives Resolution as the yard 
measure with which to test every clause and pharse in this 
Constitution. It may be, of course, that we can improve even 
on that Resolution; if so, certainly we should do it, but I 
think that Resolution in some of its clauses laid down the 
fundamental and basic content of what our Constitution 
should be. The Constitution is after all some kind of legal 
body given to the ways of Governments and the life of a 
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people. A Constitution, if it is out of toucli tvilh the people’s 
life, aims and aspirations, becomes rather empty: if it falls 
below those aims, it drags the people down. It should be 
something higher to keep people’s eyes and minds up to a 
certain high mark. I think that the Objectives Resolution did 
that. Inevitably since then in the course of numerous discus- 
sions, passions have been roused about what I would say 
are relatively unimportant matters in this larger context of 
giving shape to a nation's aspirations and will. Not that they 
were unimportant, because each thing in a nation’s life is 
important, but still there is a question of priority, there is a 
question of relative importance, there is a question also of 
what comes first and what comes second. After all, there may 
be many truths, but it is important to know what is that first 
truth. It is important to know what in a particular context of 
events is the first thing to be done, to be thought rif and to 
be put down, and it is the te.st of a nation and a people to be 
able to distinguish between the first things and the secojid 
things. If we put the second tilings first, then inevitably ihe 
first and the most important things .sulfcr a certain eclipse. 

Now, I have ventured with your permission, Sir, to take 
part in this initial debate on this Draft Constitution, but it is 
not my intention to deal with any particular part of it, either 
in commendation or in criticism, bccau.se a great deal of 
that kind has already been said and will no doubt be .said. 
But in view of that perhaps I could make .some useful contri- 
bution to this debate by drawing attention to certain fuiula- 
mental factors again. I had thought that I couhl do tins even 
more, because in recent days and weeks I have been beyond 
the shores of India, have visited foreign lands, nu;t eiuinenl 
people and state.snien of other countries and had the advan- 
tage of looking at this beloved country of ours from a disiittice. 
That is some advantage. It is true that tho.se who look from 
a distance do not sec many things that exi.st in this <<mi»lry. 
But it is equally true that tho.se who live in this counity 
and are surrounded all the time with luunerous difficulties 
and problems sometimes fail to .see the picture as a whole. 
We have to do both: to sec our problems in their intricate 
detail in order to understand them and also to see them itt 
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some perspecti\ e so that we may have that picture as a whole 
before our eyes. 

Xow. this is c\c'n more important during a period of 
swift transition such as we have gone through. We have lived 
through this period of transition with all its triumphs and 
glories and sorrows and bitterness, we are affected by all these 
changes; we are changing ourselves; we do not notice our- 
seh'cs changing or the country changing so much and it is 
quite helpful to bo out of this turmoil for a while and to 
look at it from a distance and to look at it also to some extent 
with the eyes of other people. 1 have had that opportunity. I 
am glad of that oppf>riuniiy, because for the moment I was 
rid of the tremendous burden and responsibility which all of 
us carry and tvhich some of us who have to shoulder the 
burden of Govcrtiment have perhaps to carry more. For a 
moment 1 was rid of those immediate responsibilities and I, 
could look at that f)!ctiirc with a freer mind. From tha^ 
distance I saw the star of India rising far above the horizon 
and casting its soothing light, in spite of all that has happened, 
over many countries of the world, who looked up to it with 
hojH!, who considered that out of this new Free India would 
come various forces whit h would help Asia, which would 
help t he world .sonKvvhat to right itself and which would co- 
operate with other similar forces elsewhere. The world is in a 
had way, and this grcMt continent of Asia or Europe and the 
rest of tht? world art; in a bad way and are faced with prob- 
lems which niiglit almost appear to be insurmountable. And 
sometimes one has the feeling that we tvere all actors in some 
tcrrilile Cbctek tragedy which was moving on to its inevitable 
climax <»f disaster. Yet when I looked at this picture again 
from afar and from here, I had a feeling of hope and opti- 
mism not mcrt'ly hccau.se of India, but also because of other 
things. I saw that the tragedy which seemed inevitable was 
not iie< eNsari]y inevitable, that there were many other forces 
at tvork, that there were innumerable men and women of 
gootiwill in the world who wanted to avoid this disaster and 
tragedy, atid there was certainly a possibility that they would 
succeed in avoiding it. 

Hut to (ome back to Iiulia, we have, ever since I moved 
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this Objectives Resolution before the House — a. year and 
eleven months ago almost exactly — passed through strange 
transitions and changes. We function here far more inde- 
pendently than we did at that time. We function as a 
sovereign independent nation, but we have also gone through 
a great deal of sorrow and bitter grief during this period and 
all of us have been powerfully affected by it. The country 
for which we were going to frame this Constitution was parti- 
tioned and split into two. And what happened afterwards is 
fresh in our minds and will remain fresh with all its horrors 
for a very long time to come. All that has happened, and yet, 
in spite of all this, India has grown in strength and in free- 
dom, and undoubtedly this growth of India, this emergence 
of India as a free country, is one of the significant facts of 
this generation, significant for us and for the vast numbers of 
our brothers and sisters who live in this country, significant 
for Asia, and significant for the world. And tltc world is 
beginning to realize — ^and I am glad to find this is so — that 
India’s role in Asia and the world will be a beneficent role. 
Sometimes there may also be a measure of apprehension, 
because India may play some part which some people, .some 
countries, with other interests may not particularly like. All 
that is happening, but the main thing is this very significant 
factor that India, after being dominated for a long period, 
has emerged as a free, sovereign, democratic, indepciuhnit 
country, and that is a fact which changes an<l is cljanging 
history. How far it will change history will depend upon us. 
this House and other Houses like this which will come in the 
future representing the organized will of the Indian people. 

That is a tremendous responsibility. Freedom brings 
responsibility; of course, there is no such thing as freedom 
without responsibility. Irresponsibility it.self means lack of 
freedom. Therefore, we have to be con.scious of this tremend- 
ous burden of responsibility which freedom has brought; the 
discipline of freedom and the organi.scd way of working 
freedom. But there is something even more than that. The 
freedom that has come to India by virtue of many things, 
history, tradition, resources, our geographical position, our 
great potential and all that, inevitably leads India to play an 
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important part in the world affairs. It is not a question of our 
choosing this or that; it is an inevitable consequence of what 
India is and what a free India must be. And because we 
hJfve to play that inevitable part in world affairs, we have 
another and greater responsibility. Sometimes, with all my 
hope and optimism and confidence in my nation, I rather 
quake at the great responsibilities that are being thrust upon 
us, and which we cannot escape. If we get tied up in our 
nan'ow controversies, we may forget this. Whether we forget 
it or not, that responsibility is there. If we forget it, we fail in 
that measure. Therefore, I would beg of this House to 
consider these great responsibilities that have been thrust 
upon India — ^and on us in this House, because we represent 
India in this as in many other spheres — ^and to work together 
in the framing of the Constitution, always keeping that in 
view, for the eyes of the world are upon us and the hopes 
and aspirations of a great part of the world are also upon us. 
We dare not belittle; if we do so, we do an ill service to our 
country and to the hopes and aspirations of other countries 
that surround us. It is in this way that I would like the 
House to consider this Constitution : first of all to keep the 
Objectives Resolution before us and to see how far we are 
going to act up to it, how far we are going to build up as 
we said in the Resolution “an Independent Sovereign 
Republic, wherein all power and authority of the Sovereign 
Independent India, its constituent parts and organs of 
Government are derived from the people and wherein shall 
be guaranteed and secured to all of the people of India 
justice, social, economic and political; equality of status, of 
opportunity, and before the law; freedom of thought and 
expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, association and 
action, subject to law and public morality; and this ancient 
land attain its rightful and honoured place in the world and 
make its full and willing contribution to the promotion of 
world peace and the welfare of mankind”. 

I read that last clause in particular, because that brings 
to our mind India’s duty to the world. I should like the 
House when it considers the various controversies — there are 
bound to be controversies and there should be controversies. 
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because we are a living and vital nation, and it is right that 
people should think differently— to realize that it is also right 
that, thinking differently when they come to decisions, they 
should act unitedly in furtherance of those decisions. There 
are various problems, important problems, on which there is 
little controversy and we pass them with unanimity. There 
are other problems, important no doubt, possibly of a lesser 
importance, on which we spend a great deal of time and 
energy and passion also, and do not arrive at agreements in 
the spirit with which we should arrive at agreements. We all 
know that reference has been made — I will mention one 
or two matters — to linguistic provinces an<l to the (jucstion 
of language in this Assembly and in the country. I do not 
propose to say much about these questions except to .say that 
it seems to me and it has long seemed to me inevitable that 
in India some kind of reorganization of the provinces should 
take place to fit in more with the cultural, geographical and 
economic condition of the people and with their desires. ^Vc 
have long been committed to it. I do not think it is good 
enough just to say linguistic provinces; that is a ma jor factor 
to be considered, no doubt. But diere arc more important 
factors to be considered, and you have, therefore, tf) consider 
the whole picture before you proceed to break up what we 
have and refashion it into .something new. What I would like 
to place before the Hou.se is that, imjmrtant from the point 
of view of our future life and government as this question is, 
I would not have thought that this was a question of such 
primary importance that it mu.st he .settled here and now. 
It is eminently a question which .should he .settled in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and calm and by scholarly discussion 
of the various factors of the case. I find, unfortunately, tliat it 
has raised a considerable degree of heat and passion, anti 
when heat and passion are there, the mind is clouded, rhere- 
fore, I would beg of this House to take these matters into 
consideration when it thinks fit, and to treat it as a thing 
which should be settled not in a hurry when pa.ssions are 
roused, but at a suitable moment when the time is ri[)e for 
it. 

The same argument, if I may say ,so, applies to the 
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question of language. Now, it is an obvious thing and a vital 
.thing that any country, much more so a free and indepen- 
dent country, must function in its own language. Unfortu- 
nately, the mere fact that I am speaking to this House in a 
foreign language and so many of our colleagues here have to 
address the House in a foreign language itself shows that 
something is lacking. It is lacking, let us recognize it; we shall 
get rid of that lacuna undoubtedly. But, if in trying to press 
for a change, an immediate change, we get wrapped up in 
numerous controversies and possibly even delay the whole 
Constitution, I submit to this House it is not a very wise step 
to take. Language is and has been a vital factor in an indivi- 
dual's and a nation’s life, and because it is vital, we have to 
give it every thought and consideration. Because it is vital, it 
is also an urgent matter; and because it is vital, it is also a 
matter in which urgency may ill-serve our purpose. Here is a 
slight contradiction. Because, if we proceed in an urgent 
matter to impose something, maybe by a majority, on an un- 
willing minority in parts of the country or even in this 
House, we do not really succeed in what we have started to 
achieve. Powerful forces are at work in the country which 
will inevitably lead to the substitution of the English language 
by an Indian language or Indian languages in so far as the 
different parts of the country are concerned; but there will 
always be one all-India language. Powerful forces are also at 
work in the formation of that all-India language. A language 
ultimately grows from the people; it is seldom that it can be 
imposed. Any attempt to impose a particular form of 
language on an unwilling people has usually met with the 
strongest opposition and has actually resulted in something 
the very reverse of what the promoters thought. I would beg 
this House to consider the fact and to realize, if it agrees with 
me, that the surest way of developing a natural all-India 
language is not so much to pass resolutions and laws on the 
subject, but to work to that end in other ways. For my part 
I have a certain conception of what an all-India language 
should be. Other people’s conception may not be quite the 
same as mine. I cannot impose my conception on this House 
or on the country just as any other person will not be able to 
4—10 DPD/65 
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impose his or her conception unless the country accepts it. I 
would much rather avoid trying to impose my or anyone 
else’s conception and, instead, work to that end in co-opera- 
tion and amity and see how, after we have settled these ma jor 
things about the Constitution, after we have attained an even 
greater measure of stability, we can take up each one of these 
separate questions and dispose of them in a much better 
atmosphere. 

The House will remember that when I brought the 
motion of the Objectives Resolution before this House, I 
referred to the fact that we were a.sking for or rather we were 
laying down that our Constitution should be framed for an 
Independent Sovereign Republic. I stated at that time and I 
have stated subsequently that this business of our being a 
republic is entirely a matter for us to determine, of course. 
It has little or nothing to do with what relations we .should 
have with other countries, notably the United Kingdom or 
the Commonwealth that used to be called the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. That was a question which had 
to be determined again by this House and by no one else, 
independently of what our Constitution was going to he. I 
want to inform the House that in recent weeks, when I was in 
the United Kingdom, this subject and allied .subjects came up 
for private discussion — there was no public discussion or 
decision, because the Commonw-caUh Conference which I 
attended did not consider it at all in its .sessions. Inevitably 
these were private di.scussions, becau.se it is a matter of high 
moment not only for us, but also for other countries as to 
what, if any, relation we .should have, what contacts, what 
links we should bear with these other countries. Invariably 
the first thing that I had to .say in all these discussions was 
that I could not as an individual — even though I had been 
honoured with the high office of Prime Mini.stership — I 
could not in any way or in any sense commit tlu* country, nor 
even the Government which I had the honour to represian. 
This was e.ssentially a matter which the Constituent Assembly 
of India alone could decide. I made that perfectly clear. 
Having made that clear, I further drew their attention to the 
Objectives Resolution of the Constituent A.sstmbly. I said it 
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was of course open to the Constituent Assenoibly to vary 
that Resolution as it could vary everything else, because it 
was sovereign in this and other matters. That was the direc- 
tion which the Constituent Assembly had given itself and to 
its Constitution Drafting Committee and as long as it re- 
mained as it was, and I added that as far as I knew it would 
remain as it was, that Constitution would be in terms of the 
Objectives Resolution. Having made that clear. Sir, I said 
that it had often been said on our behalf that we desired to 
be associated in friendly relationship with other countries, 
with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. How in 
this context it can be done or it should be done is a matter 
for careful consideration and ultimate decision, naturally, on 
our part by the Constituent Assembly, on their part by their 
respective Governments or peoples. That is all I wish to say 
about the matter at this stage, because in the course of the 
session this matter no doubt will come up before the House 
in more concrete form. But in whatever form it may come up 
whether now or later, the point I should like to stress is this, 
that it is something apart from and in a sense independent of 
the Constitution that we are considering. We pass the Consti- 
tution for an Independent Sovereign Democratic India, for a 
Republic as we choose, and the second question is to be 
considered separately at whatever time it suits this House. It 
does not in any sense fetter our Constitution or limit it, 
because this Constitution coming from the people of India 
through their representatives represents their free will with 
regard to the future Government of India. 

Now, may I beg again to repeat what I said earlier? 
Destiny has cast a certain role on this country. Whether any- 
one of us present here can be called men or women of destiny 
or not I do not know. That is a big word which does not 
apply to average human beings, but whether we are men or 
women of destiny or not, India is a country of destiny and so 
far as we represent this great country with a great destiny 
stretching out in front of her, we also have to act as men and 
women of destiny, viewing all our problems in that long 
perspective of destiny and of the world and of Asia, never 
forgetting the great responsibility that freedom, that this 
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great destiny of our country has cast upon us, not losing our- 
selves in petty controversies and debates which might be use- 
ful, but which would in this context be eitlier out of place or 
out of tune. Vast numbers of minds and eyes look in this 
direction. We have to remember them. Hundreds of millions 
of our own people look to us and hiin{lrc<ls of millions of 
others also look to us; and remember this that while w'e want 
this Constitution to be as solid and as permanent a structure 
as we can make it, nevertheless, there is no permanence in 
Constitutions. There should be a certain flexibility. If you 
make a thing rigid and permanent, you stop a nation’s growth, 
the growth of a living, vital, organic people. Therefore, it has 
to be flexible. So also, when you pass this Constitution you 
will, and I think it is so proposed, lay down a period of years, 
whatever that period may be, during which changes to that 
Constitution can easily be made without any difficulty. That 
is a very necessary proviso for a number of reasons. One is 
this: that while we, who arc as.scmbled in this House, un- 
doubtedly represent the people of India, nevertheless, I think 
it can be said, and truthfully, that when a new House, by 
whatever name it goes, is elected in terms of this Constitution, 
and every adult in India has the right to vote --man and 
woman — the Hou.se that emerges then will certainly be fully 
representative of every section of the Indian pcf>ple. It is right 
that the House .so elected — under this Constitution, of cour.se, 
it will have the right to do anything — should have an ea.sy 
opportunity to make such changes as it wants easily. But in 
any event, we should not, as .some other great countries have 
done, make a Constitution .so rigid that it catinot he easily 
adapted to changing conditions. Today e.specially, when the 
world is in turmoil and we are passing through a period of 
very swift transition, what we do today may not he wholly 
applicable tomorrow. Therefore, while wc make a (Constitu- 
tion which is sound and as basic as we can make it. it .should 
also be flexible and for a period wc should be in a position to 
change it with relative facility. 

May I say one word again about certain tendencies in the 
country which still think in terms of separati.st exi.stcnce or 
separate privileges and the like? This very Objectives Resolu- 
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tion has set out adequate safeguards to be provided for 
minorities, for tribal areas, depressed and other backward 
classes. Of course, that must be done, and it is the duty and 
responsibility of the majority to see that this is done and to 
see that they win over all minorities which may have suspi- 
cions against them, which may suffer from fear. It is right 
and important that we should raise the level of the backward 
groups in India and bring them up to the level of the rest. 
But it is not right that in trying to do it we create further 
barriers, or even keep existing barriers, because the ultimate 
objective is not separatism, but building up an organic nation, 
not necessarily a uniform nation, because we have a varied 
culture, and in this country ways of living differ in various 
parts of the country, habits differ and cultural traditions 
differ. I have no grievance against that. Ultimately in the 
modern world there is a strong tendency for the prevailing 
culture to influence others. That may be a natural influence. 
But I think the glory of India has been the way in which it 
has managed to keep two things going at the same time : that 
is, its infinite variety and at the same time its unity in that 
variety. Both have to be kept, because if we have only variety, 
then that means separatism and going to pieces. If we seek to 
impose some kind of regimented unity that makes a living 
organism rather lifeless. Therefore, while it is our bounden 
duty to do everything we can to give full opportunity to every 
minority or group and to raise every backward group or class, 
I do not think it will be the right thing to go the way this 
country has gone in the past by creating barriers and by call- 
ing for protection. As a matter of fact, nothing can protect 
such a minority or a group less than a barrier which separates 
it from the majority. It makes it a permanently isolated group 
and it prevents it from coming closer to the other groups in 
the country. 

I trust, Sir, that what I have ventured to submit to the 
House will be borne in mind when these various clauses are 
considered and that ultimately we shall pass this Constitution 
in the spirit of the .solemn moment when we started this 
great endeavour. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 


THE LIGHT HAS GONE OUT 


F riends and comrades, the liglu has gone out of our lives 
and there is darkness everywhere. 1 do not know what to 
tell you and how to say it. Our beloved leader, Bapii as we 
called him, the Father of the Nation, is no more. Perhaps I 
am wrong to say that. Nevertheless, wc will not sec him again 
as we have seen him for these many years. We will not run to 
him for advice and .seek solace from him, and that is a terri- 
ble blow, not to me only but to millions and millions in this 
country. And it is a little difficult to .soften the blow by any 
other advice that I or anyone else can give you. 

The light has gone out, I .said, anti yet I wtis wrong. For 
the light that .shone in this country was no tmlinuiy light. 
The light that has illumined this country for the, sc many 
many years will illumine this country for many more years, 
and a thousand years later, that light will .still be .seen in thi.s 
country and the world will sec it and it will give .solace to 
innumerable hearts. For that light repre,scnte<i .s()inething 
more than the immediate prc.scnt; it rcj)re.sente<i the living, 
the eternal truths, reminding us of the right path, drawing 
us from error, taking this ancient country to freedom. 

All this has happened when there was so much more 
for him to do. Wc could never think that he was unn(;ce.s.sary 
or that he had done his task. But now, particularly, when 
we are faced with .so many difficulties, his not being with us 
is a blow most terrible to bear. 

A madman has put an end to his life, for I <an only call 
him mad who did it and yet there has been taiough of poi.son 
spread in this country during the past years and months, and 
this poison has had an effect on people's minds. We must 
face this poison, we must root out this poison, and we must 
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face all the perils that encompass us, and face them not madly 
or badly, but rather in the way that our beloved teacher 
taught us to face them. 

The first thing to remember now is that none of us dare 
misbehave because he is angry. We have to behave like strong 
and determined people, determined to face all the perils that 
surround us, determined to carry out the mandate that our 
great teacher and our great leader has given us, remembering 
always that if, as I believe, his spirit looks upon us and sees 
us, nothing would displease his soul so much as to see that we 
have indulged in any small behaviour or any violence. 

■ So we must not do that. But that does not mean that we 
should be weak, but rather that we should, in strength and 
in unity, face all the troubles that are in front of us. We must 
hold together, and all our petty troubles and difficulties and 
conflicts must be ended in the face of this great disaster. A 
great disaster is a symbol to us to remember all the big things 
of life and forget the small things of which we have thought 
too much. In his death he has reminded us of the big things 
of life, the living truth, and if we remember that, then it will 
be well with India 

It was proposed by some friends that Mahatmaji’s body 
should be embalmed for a few days to enable millions of 
people to pay their last homage to him. But it was his wish, 
repeatedly expressed, that no such thing should happen, that 
this should not be done, that he was entirely opposed to any 
embalming of his body, and so we decided that we must 
follow his wishes in this matter, however much others might 
have wished otherwise. 

And so the cremation will take place on Saturday in 
Delhi city by the side of the Jumna river. On Saturday fore- 
noon, about 11-30, the pier will be taken out at Birla House 
and it will follow a prescribed route and go to the Jumna 
river. The cremation will take place there at about 4 p.m. 
The place and route will be announced by radio and the 
Press. 

People in Delhi who wish to pay their last homage should 
gather along this route. I will not advise too many of them 
to come to Birla House, but rather to gather on both sides of 
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this long route from Birla House to the jumna ii\er. And 
I trust that they will remain there in silence without any 
demonstrations. That is the best way and the most fitting 
way to pay homage to this great soul. Also, Saturday should 
be a day of fasting and prayer for all of us. 

Those who live elsewhere, out of Delhi and in other 
parts of India, will no doubt also take such part as they can 
in this last homage. For them also, let this be a day of fasting 
and prayer. And at the appointed time for cremation, that is 
4 P.M. on Saturday afternoon, people sliould go to the river ot- 
to the sea and offer prayers there. And while we pray, the 
greatest prayer that we can offer is to take a pledge to tledi- 
cate ourselves to the truth, and to the cause for which this 
great countryman of ours lived and for which he has died. 
That is the best prayer that wc can oiler him and his memory. 
That is the best prayer that we can offer to India and our- 
selves. Jai hind. 


.4 GLORY HA.S DEPAR1 El) 


S IR, may I a.ssociate myself with what you liavc .said? It is 
customary in this House to pay .some trilnue to the 
eminent departed, to say some words of j.»raise and condo- 
lence. I am not quite sure in my own mind if it is exactly 
fitting for me or for any others of thi.s lIou.sc to say much on 
this occasion, for I have a sense of utter .shame both as an 
individual and as the head of the Government of Intlia that 
we should have failed to protect the greatest irea.sure tliat we 
possessed. It is our failure, as it has been our failure in the 
many months past, to give protection to many an iniKKcnt 
man, woman and child; it may lx; that lite burden and the 
task was too great for us or for any government. Neverthe- 
less, it is a failure. And today the fact that this miglify person 
whom we honoured and loved beyond measure has gone 
because we could not give him adequate {jrotection is a shame 

A statement in the Constituent Assembly (l.fgislaiive), New Delhi, February 
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for all of us. It is a shame to me as an Indian that, an Indian 
should have raised his hand against him, it is a shame to me 
as a Hindu that a Hindu should have done this deed and 
done it to the greatest Indian of the day and the greatest 
Hindu of the age.' 

We praise people in well-chosen words and we have some 
kind of a measure for greatness. How shall we praise him and 
how shall we measure him, because he was not of the common 
clay that all of us are made of? He came, lived a fairly long 
span of life and has passed away. No words of praise of ours 
in this House are needed, for he has had greater praise in his 
life than any living man in history. And during these two or 
three days since his death he has had the homage of the world; 
what can we add to that? How can we praise him, how can 
we who have been children of his, and perhaps more inti- 
mately his children than the children of his body, for we have 
all been in some greater or smaller measure the children of 
his spirit, unworthy as we were? 

A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and we shiver in the cold and 
dark. Yet, he would not have us feel this way. After all, that 
glory that we saw for all these years, that man with the 
divine fire, changed us also— and such as we are, we have 
been moulded by him during these years; and out of that 
divine fire many of us also took a small spark which 
strengthened and made us work to some extent on the lines 
that he fashioned. And so if we praise him, our words seem 
rather small, and if we praise him, to some extent we also 
praise ourselves. Great men and eminent men have monu- 
ments in bronze and marble set up for them, but this man of 
divine fire managed in his lifetime to become enshrined in 
millions and millions of hearts so that all of us became some- 
what of the stuff that he was made of, though to an infinitely 
lesser degree. He spread out in this way all over India, not in 
palaces only, or in select places or in assemblies but in every 
hamlet and hut of the lowly and those who suffer. He lives in 
the hearts of millions and he will live for immemorial ages. 

What then can we say about him except to feel humble 
on this occasion? To praise him we are not worthy — to praise 
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him whom we could not follow adequately and sufficiently. 
It is almost doing him an injustice just to pass him by with 
words when he demanded work and labour and sacrifice 
from us; in a large measure he made this country, during the 
last thirty years or more, attain to heights of sacrifice which 
in that particular domain have never been equalled else- 
where. He succeeded in that. Yet ultimately things hapjjcned 
which no doubt made him suffer tremendously though his 
tender face never lost its smile and he never spoke a harsh 
word to anyone. Yet, he must have suffered — suffered for the 
failing of this generation whom he had trained, suffered 
because we went away from the path that he had shown us. 
And ultimately the hand of a child of his — for he after all is 
as much a child of his as any other Indian — a hand of that 
child of his struck him down. 

Long ages afterwards history will judge of this period 
that we have passed through. It will judge of the succes.scs 
and the failures — we are too near it to be proper jutiges and 
to understand what has happened atul what has not haj)penetl. 
All we know is that there was a glory and that it is no more; 
all we know is that for the moment there is darkness, not ,so 
dark certainly because when we look into our hearts we still 
find the living flame which he lighted there. And if those 
living flames exist, there will not be darkne.s.s in this lattd 
and we shall be able, with our effort, remembering him and 
following his path, to illumine this land again, small as we 
are, but still with the lire that he iastilled into us. 

He was perhaps the greatest symbol of the India of the 
past, and may I say, of the India of the future, that we could 
have had. We stand on this perilous edge of the pre.sent 
between that past and the future to be, and we face all 
manner of perils and the greatest peril is sometimes the lack 
of faith which comes to u.s, the sense of frustration that, comes 
to us, the sinking of the heart and of the spirit that comes to 
us when we see ideals go overboard, when we see the great 
things that we talked about somehow pass into empty words 
and life take a different course. Yet 1 do believe that perhaps 
this period will pass soon enough. 

Great as this man of God was in his life, he has been 
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greater in his death and I have not the shadow o£ a doubt 
that by his death he has served the great cause as he served it 
throughout his life. We mourn him; we shall always mourn 
him, because we are human and cannot forget our beloved 
Master. But I know that he would not like us to mourn him. 
No tears came to his eyes when his dearest and closest passed 
away — only a firm resolve to persevere, to serve the great 
cause that he had chosen. So he would chide us if we merely 
mourn. That is a poor way of doing homage to him. The only 
way is to express our determination, to pledge ourselves anew, 
to conduct ourselves in a befitting manner and to dedicate 
ourselves to the great task which he undertook and which he 
accomplished to such a large extent. So we have to work, we 
have to labour, we have to sacrifice and thus prove, to some 
extent at least, worthy follower’s of his. 

It is clear, as you said. Sir, that this happening, this 
tragedy, is not merely the isolated act of a madman. This 
comes out of a certain atmosphere of violence and hatred 
that has prevailed in this country for many months and years 
and more especially in the past few months. That atmosphere 
envelops us and surrounds us and if we are to serve the cause 
he put before us, we have to face this atmosphere, to combat 
it, to struggle against it and root out the evil of hatred and 
violence. 

So far as this Government is concerned, I trust they will 
spare no means, spare no effort to tackle it, because if we do 
not do that, if we, in our weakness or for any other reason 
that we may consider adequate, do not take efiEective means to 
stop this violence, to stop this spreading of hatred by word of 
mouth or writing or act, then indeed we are not worthy of 
being in this Government; we are certainly not worthy of 
being his followers and we are not worthy of even saying 
words of praise for this great soul who has departed. So on 
this occasion or any other when we think of this great Master 
who has gone, let us always think of him in terms of work 
and labour and sacrifice, in terms of fighting evil wherever 
we see it, in terms of holding to the truth as he put it before 
us, and if wc do so, however unworthy we may be, we shall at 
least have done our duty and paid proper homage to his spirit. 
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He has gone, and all over India there is a feeling of 
having been left desolate and forlorn. All of us sense that 
feeling, and I do not know when we shall be able to get rid 
of it, and yet together with that feeling there is also a feeling 
of proud thankfulness that it has been given to us of this gene- 
ration to be associated with this mighty person. In ages to 
come, centuries and maybe millennia after us, people will 
think of this generation when this man of God trod on earth 
and will think of us who, however small, could also follow his 
path and tread the holy ground where his feet hatl been. Let 
us be worthy of him. 


THE LAST JOURNEY 

T he last journey has ended. The final pilgrimage has 
been made. For over fifty years Mahatma Gandhi 
wandered all over our great country, from the Himalayas and 
the North-Western Frontier and the Brahmaputra in the 
North-East to Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin) in the far South. 
He visited every part and corner of this country, not as a 
mere tourist or visitor for the sake of amusement, but in order 
to understand and serve the Indian people. Perhaps no other 
Indian in history has travelled so much in India or got to 
know the common people so well and served them ,so abun- 
dantly. And now his journey in this world is over, though we 
have still to continue for a while. Many jicople are moved 
to grief, and this is proper and natural. But why .should we 
grieve? Do we grieve for him or for something else? In his 
life as in his death there has been a radiance which will illu- 
mine our country for ages to come. Why then .should we 
grieve for him? Let us grieve rather for ourselves, for our 
own weaknesses, for the ill-will in our hearts, for our <lis,sen- 


Translation of a speech in Hindi <lcUvcred on February 12, JIHH, to a 
gathering of more than a million people who wulched tlu* iinniersicm of Mahatma 
Gandhi's ashes at the confluence of the sacred risers, Ganga ami Vannina, at 
Allahabad. 
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sions and for our conflicts. Remember that it was to remove 
all these that Mahatinaji gave his life. Remember that during 
the past few months it was on this that he concentrated his 
vast energy and service. If we honour him, do we honour his 
name only or do we honour what he stood for, his advice and 
teachings, and more e.specially what he died for? 

Let us, standing here on the banks of the Ganga, search 
our own hearts and ask ourselves the question ; how fer have 
we followed the path shown to us by Gandhiji and how far 
have we tried to live in peace and co-operation with others? 
If even now we follow the right path, it will be well with us 
and well with our country. 

Our country gave birth to a mighty soul and he shone 
like a beacon not only for India but for the whole world. And 
yet he was done to death by one of our own brothers and 
compatriots. How did this happen? You might think that it 
was an act of madness, but that does not e.x:plain this tragedy. 
It could only occur because the seed for it was sown in the 
poison of hatred and enmity that spread throughout the 
country and affected so many of our people. Out of that seed 
grew this poisonous plant. It is the duty of all of us to fight_ 
this poison of hatred and ill-will. If we have learnt anything 
from Gandhiji, we must bear no ill-will or enmity towards 
any person. The individual is not our enemy. It is the poison 
within him that we fight and which we must put an end to. 
We are weak and feeble, but Gandhiji's strength passed to us 
also to some extent. In his reflected glory we also gained in 
stature. The splendour and the strength were his and the 
path he showed was also his. We stumbled often enough and 
fell down in our attempts to follow that path and serve our 
people as he wanted us to serve them. 

Our pillar of .strength is no more. But why do we say 
that? His image is en.shrined in the hearts of the million men 
and women who arc present here today, and hundreds of 
millions of our countrymen, who are not present here, will 
also never forget him. Future generations of our people, who 
have not .seen him or heard him, will also have that image in 
their hearts because that image is now a part of India's in- 
heritance and history. Thirty or forty years ago began in 
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India M^hat is called the Gandhi Age. It has come to an end 
today. And yet I am wrong, for it has not ended. Perphas it 
has really begun now, although somervhat differently. Thus 
far we have been leaning on him for advice and support; 
from now onwards we have to stand on our own feet and to 
rely on ourselves. May his memory inspire us and his teach- 
ings light our path. Remember his ever recurring message: 
“Root out fear from your hearts, and malice, put an end to 
violence and internecine conflict, keep your country free.” 

He brought us to freedom and the world marvelled at 
the way he did it. But at the very moment of gaining our free- 
dom we forgot the lesson of the Master. A wave of frenzy and 
fanaticism overtook our people and we disgraced the fair 
name of India. Many of our youths were misled and they took 
to wrong paths. Are we to drive them away and crush them? 
They are our own people and we have to win them over an<l 
mould them and train them to right thought and action. 

The communal poison, which has brought disaster upon 
us, will put an end to our freedom also if we arc not vigilant 
and if we do not take action in time. It was to awaken us to 
this impending danger that Gandhiji undertook In's last fast 
two or three weeks ago. His sclf-crucifixifui I'ousefl the 
nation’s conscience and we pledged before him to behave 
better. It w^as only then that he broke his fast. 

Gandhiji u.sed to ob.scrvc .silence for f)ne day in every 
week. Now that voice is silenced for ever and there is unen<l 
ing silence. And yet that voice resounds in our eai-s and in 
our hearts, and it will re.sound in the minds and hearts of our 
people and even beyond the borders of India in tin* long 
ages to come. For that voice is the voice of truth, and though 
truth may occasionally be .snpprcs.sed it can never be put 
dowm. Violence for him was the ojrposite of truth and there- 
fore he preached to us again.st violence not only of tiie haml 
but of the mind and heart. If we do not give up this interne- 
cine violence and have the utmost forbearance and friewlli- 
ness for others, we are doomed as a nation. The p:tth of 
violence is perilous, and freedom seldom exists for long where 
there is violence. Our talk of Swarajya and the people’s free- 
dom is meaningless if we have internal violence and conflict. 
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I see a large number of soldiers of the Indian Army in 
this audience. It is their proud privilege and duty to defend 
the integrity and honour of this country of ours. They can 
only do so if they stand together and function together. If 
they were to fall out amongst themselves, what would their 
strength be worth and how could they then serve their 
country? 

Democracy demands discipline, tolerance and mutual 
regard. Freedom demands respect for the freedom of others. 
In a democracy changes are made by mutual discussion and 
persuasion and not by violent means. If a government has no 
popular support, another government which commands that 
popular support takes its place. It is only small groups who 
know that they cannot get sufficient popular support that 
resort to methods of violence, imagining in their folly that 
they can gain their ends in this way. This is not only utterly 
wrong but it is also utterly foolish. For the reaction to the 
violence of the minority, which seeks to coerce the majority, 
is to provoke the majority into violence against them. 

This great tragedy has happened because many persons, 
including some in high places, have poisoned the atmosphere 
of this country of ours. It is the duty of the Government as 
well as the people to root out this poison. We have had our 
lesson at a terrible cost. Is there anyone amongst us now who 
will not pledge himself after Gandhiji’s death to fulfil his 
mission — ^a mission for which the greatest man of our country, 
the greatest man in the world, has laid down his life? 

You and I and all of us will go back from these sands of 
our noble river, the Ganga. We shall feel sad and lonely. We 
shall never see Gandhiji again. We used to run to him for 
advice and guidance whenever we were confronted with any 
great problem or when we felt ill at ease or in doubt. There 
is none to advise us now or to share our burdens. It is not I 
alone or a few of us who looked up to him for help. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of our countrymen 
considered him their intimate friend and counsellor. All of 
us felt that we were his children. Rightly he was called the 
Father of our Nation and in millions of homes today there is 
mourning as on the passing away of a beloved father. 
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We shall go away fi’om this river bank sad and lonely. 
But we shall also think with pride of the high and unique 
privilege that has been ours to have had for our chief and 
leader and friend this mighty person who carried us to great 
heights on the way to freedom and truth. And the way of 
struggle that he taught us was also the way of truth. Remem- 
ber also that the path he showed us was one of fighting for 
the good and against evil and not the way of sitting quietly 
on the peaks of the Himalayas. And so we have to fight on 
and not seek escape or rest. We have to do our duty and fulfil 
the pledges we have given him. Let us tread the path of truth 
and Dharma. Let us make India a great country in which 
goodwill and harmony prevail and every man and woman, 
irrespective of faith and belief, can live in dignity and free- 
dom. 

How often we have shouted, “Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai"! 
By shouting this slogan we thought we had done our duty. 
Gandhiji always felt pained to hear this .shouting, for he 
knew what little it meant and how often it ju.st took the place 
of action or even of thought. “Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai”! 
“Victory to Mahatma Gandhi”, what victory could we wish 
him or give him? He was the Victorious One in life and in 
death. It is you and I and this unfortunate country who have 
to struggle for victory. 

Throughout his life he thought of India in terms of the 
poor and the oppressed and the downtrodden. To raise them 
and free them was the mission of his life. He adopted their 
ways of life and dress so that no one in the country might feel 
lowly. Victory to him was the growth of freedom of these 
people. 

What kind of triumph did Gandhiji wi.sh for us? Not the 
triumph for which most people and countries strive through 
violence, fraud, treachery and evil means. That kind of 
victory is not stable. For, the foundations of a lasting victory 
can only be laid on the rock of truth. Gandhiji gave us a new 
method of struggle and political wttrfare and a new kin<l of 
diplomacy. He demonstrated the efficacy of truth and good- 
will and non-violence in politics. He taught us to respect and 
co-operate with every Indian as a man and as a fellow-citizen 
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irrespective of his political belief or religious creed. We all 
belong to Mother India and have to live and die here. We are 
all equal partners in the freedom that we have won. Every- 
one of our three or four hundred million people must have 
an equal right to the opportunities and blessings that free 
India has to offer. It was not a few privileged persons that 
Gandhiji strove and died for. We have to strive for the same 
ideal and in the same way. Then only shall we be worthy to 
say “Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai". 


HIS IMMORTAL MESSAGE 

T WO WEEKS HAVE PASSED since India and the world learnt 
of that tragedy which will shame India for ages to come. 
Two weeks of sorrow and searching of heart, and strong and 
dormant emotions rising in a flood, and of tears from millions 
of eyes. Would that those tears had washed away our weak- 
ness and littleness and made us a little worthy of the Master 
for whom we sorrowed! Two weeks of homage and tribute 
from every corner of the globe, from kings and potentates 
and those in high authority to the common man everywhere 
who instinctively looked to him as a friend, a comrade and a 
champion. 

The flood of emotion will tone down gradually as all such 
emotions do, though none of us can ever be the same as we 
were before, for he has entered into the very texture of our 
lives and minds. 

People talk of memorials to him in statues of bronze or 
marble or pillars and thus they mock him and belie his 
message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he would 
have appreciated? He has shown us the way to live and the 
way to die and if we have not understood that lesson, it 
would be better that we raised no memorial to him, for the 
only fitting memorial is to follow reverently in the path he 
showed us and to do our duty in life and in death. 


Broadcast from New Delhi, February 14, 1948 
5—10 DPD/65 
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He was a Hindu and an Indian, the greatest in many 
generations, and he was proud of being a Hindu and an 
Indian. To him India was dear because she had represented 
throughout the ages certain immutable truths. But though 
he was intensely religious and came to be called the Father of 
the Nation when he had liberated, yet no narrow religious or 
national bonds confined his spirit. And so he became the 
great internationalist, believing in the essential unity of man, 
the underlying unity of all religions, and the needs of huma- 
nity, and more specially devoting him.self to the service of the 
poor, the distressed and the oppressed millions everywhere. 

His death brought more tributes than has been paid at 
the passing of any other human being in history. Perhaps 
what would have pleased him best was the spontaneous tri- 
butes that came from the people of Paki.stan. On the morrow 
of the tragedy, all of us forgot for a while the bitterness that 
had crept in, the estrangement and conflict of the.se past 
months, and Gandhiji stood out as the beloved champion and 
leader of the people of India, of India as it was before 
Partition cut up this living nation. 

What was his great power over the mind and heart of 
man due to? Ages to come will judge and we arc too near 
him to assess the many facts of his extraordinarily rich 
personality. But even we realize that his dominating pa.ssion 
was truth. That truth led him to proclaim without ceasing 
that good ends can never be attained by evil methods, that 
the end itself is distorted if the method pursued is bad. 'Fhat 
truth led him to confess publicly whenever he thought he had 
made a mistake — Himalayan errors he called .some of his own 
mistakes. That truth led him to fight evil and untruth where- 
ver he found them regardless of the coascqucnce.s. That truth 
made the .service of the poor and the dispo.s.se.s.scd the jjassion 
of his life, for where there is inequality and di.scriminalion 
and suppression, there is injustice and evil and untruth. And 
thus he became the beloved of all those who have suffered 
from social and political evils, and the great representative of 
humanity as it should be. Because of that truth in him, 
wherever he sat became a temple and where he trod was 
hallowed ground. 
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His physical body has left us and we shall never see him 
again or hear his gentle voice or run to him for counsel. But 
his imperishable memory and immortal message remain with 
us. How can we honour them and live up to them? 

He was the great unifier in India, who taught us not only 
a bare tolerance of others but a willing acceptance of theni 
as our friends and comrades in common undertakings. He 
taught us to rise above our little selves and prejudices and see 
the good in others. His last few months and his very death 
symbolize to us this message of large-hearted tolerance and 
unity. A little before he died we pledged ourselves to this 
before him. We must keep that pledge and remember that 
India is a common home to all those who live here, to what- 
ever religion they may belong. They are equal sharers in our- 
great inheritance and they have equal rights and obligations. 
Ours is a composite nation, as all great nations must neces- 
sarily be. Any narrowness in outlook, any attempt to confine 
the bounds of this great nation, will be a betrayal of his final 
lesson to us and will surely lead to disaster and to the loss of 
that freedom for which he laboured and which he gained for 
us in large measure. 

Equally important is the service of the common man in 
India who has suffered so much in the past. His claims must 
be paramount and everything that comes in the way of his 
betterment must have second place. Not merely from moral 
and humanitarian grounds but also from the point of view of 
political commonsense has it become essential to raise the 
standard of the common man and to give him full opportu- 
nity of progress. A social structure which denies him this 
opportunity stands self-condemned and must be changed. 

Gandhiji has gone though his flaming spirit envelops us. 
The burden is upon us now and the immediate need is that 
we should endeavour to the utmost of our ability to discharge 
that burden. We have to hold together and fight the terrible 
poison of communalism that has killed the greatest man of 
our age. We must root this out not in any spirit of ill-will to 
misguided individuals but in militant opposition to the evil 
itself wherever it may be. That evil has not ended with the 
killing of Gandhiji. It was an even more shameful thing for 
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some people to celebrate this killing in various ways. Those 
who did so or feel that way have forfeited their rights to be 
called Indians. 

I have said that we must all hold together in this hour of 
crisis for our nation and must avoid public controversy as far 
as possible and lay stress on the points of agreement on 
essential matters. I would make a special appeal to the Press 
to help in this urgent task and to avoid personal or other 
criticisms which encourage fissiparous tendencies in the 
country. I would appeal more especially to the millions of 
my colleagues and comrades in the Congress who have 
followed, often haltingly enough, the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

It has distressed me beyond meastire to read in news- 
papers and otherwise learn of whisperings about vital 
differences between Sardar Patel and myself. Of course, there 
have been for many years past differences between us, 
temperamental and other, in regard to many problems. Btit 
India at least should know that these differences have been 
overshadowed by fundamental agreements about the most 
important aspects of our public life and that we have co- 
operated together for a quarter of a century or more in great 
undertakings. We have been sharers in joy and sorrow alike. 
Is it likely that at this crisis in our national destiny cither of 
us should be petty-minded and think of anything but the 
national good? May I pay my tribute of respect ami admira- 
tion to Sardar Patel not only for his life-long service to the 
nation but also for the great work he has done since he and 
I have served together in the Government of India? Me has 
been a brave captain of our people in war and peace, stotit- 
hearted when others might have wavered, and a great 
organizer. It has been my privilege to have been associated 
with him for these many years and my affection for him and 
appreciation of his great qualities have grown with the 
passing of time. 

Recently certain reports have appeared in the public 
Press which were unauthorized and which led jx'ople to 
believe that I had used strong language to criticize my old 
friend and colleague, Jayaprakash Narayan. 'rhese re|>oit.s 
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were incorrect. I should like to say that I have deeply re- 
gretted some of the policies pursued by the Socialist Party in 
India and I think that they have been led by the stress of 
events or emotion into wrong action and wrong statement. 
But I have never had any doubt about the ability and 
integrity of Jayaprakash Narayan whom I value as a friend 
and I am sure that a time will come when he will play a very 
important part in shaping India’s destiny. Unfortunately 
the Socialist Party has adopted rather negative policies for a 
long time and has often ignored wider considerations which 
must be given priority. 

I plead therefore for tolerance and co-operation in our 
public life and a joining together of all the forces which want 
to make India a great and progressive nation. I plead for an 
all-out effort against the poison of communalism and narrow 
provincialism. I plead for a cessation of industrial conflict 
and a joint endeavour of all concerned to build up India. In 
these great tasks I pledge myself and I earnestly trust that it 
may be given to us of this generation to realize somewhat the 
dreams that Gandhiji had. Thus will we honour his memory 
and erect a worthy memorial for him. 


THE MOST WORTHY MEMORIAL 

E very part of India is naturally desirous of erecting some 
memorial to Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, 
State Governments, municipalities and local boards, other 
public bodies and private individuals are all eager to erect 
their own memorials. Proposals have been made for all kinds 
of structures from temples to statues. In a recent statement 
Sardar Patel said that he deplored with all the emphasis at his 
command the many attempts that were being made to raise 
temples or erect memorials which would savour of idolatry. 
This would surely have displeased Gandhiji and indeed he 


A statement made in New Delhi, February 25, 1948 
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had often expressed his views on such matters in forcible 
language. 

It seems obvious that the most suitable memorial is to 
follow his great teachings and to organize work in order to 
further his constructive ideas in the development of the 
nation. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps inevitable that some statues 
might be put up . If so, the greatest care should be taken 
that only real works of art are permitted. Unfortunately the 
standard in India of such statuary has been lotv and most 
people are satisfied with anything that bears a remote resem- 
blance to the person concerned. Our cities and public places 
are full of structures which cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be called artistic or pleasing to the .sight. I have 
been shocked on many occasions at seeing these totally inade- 
quate efforts. I should like to warn most earnestly those who 
are thinking in terms of having statues not to take any hasty 
decisions and to await a full consideration of tliis question 
by the National Memorial Committee under the chairmati- 
ship of the Congress President. 

There is another matter to which I shoukl like to draw 
public attention. All over India there is a tendency to siainc 
roads, squares and public buildings after Gandhiji. 'I his is a 
very cheap form of memorial, and a certain satisfaction is 
gained tvithout expense or exertion. Almost it seems to me 
that this is exploiting his name, and a showing off that wc 
honour him without any effort on our pan. K\en more 
undesirable is to change famous and historical names which 
have had a distinction of their own. If these tendencies arc 
not checked we shall have thousands of roads and parks and 
squares named after Gandhiji. That will not contribute 
either to convenience or to the glory of the Falltcr of the 
Nation. Only confusion will result as well as a certain drab 
uniformity. Mo.st of us will ihcu live in CJandhi Road.s, in 
Gandhinagars or Gandhigrams. 
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"P RiENDS AND COMRADES, what shall I say to you on this day 

which is specially dedicated to the memory of him whom 
we call the Father of the Nation? I shall not speak to you to- 
day as Prime Minister of India but as Jawaharlal, a pilgrim 
like you in India’s long journey tfo freedom and one whose 
high privilege it was to learn the service of India and of truth 
at the feet of the Master. Nor will I say much to you about 
the problems of the day which fill our minds and demand 
our continuous attention. Rather I would like to speak about 
those basic things which Gandhiji taught us and without 
which life would be superficial and empty. 

He taught us the love of truth and straight dealing not 
only in our individual lives but also in public affairs and in 
the intercourse of nations. He taught us the dignity of man 
and of man’s labour. He repeated the old lesson that out of 
hatred and violence nothing but hatred and violence and 
destruction can result. And so he taught us the way of fear- 
lessness, of unity, of tolerance and of peace. 

How far have we lived up to this teaching? Not very 
far, I fear. And yet we learned much and under his guidance 
we achieved our country’s freedom by peaceful methods. But 
at the very moment of deliverance we became forgetful and 
strayed into evil ways, causing infinite pain to the great heart 
which throbbed continuously for India and for the great 
truths that India has embodied through ages past. 

What of today? When we remember him and praise him, 
and sometimes childishly talk of putting up statues to him, 
do we give thought to the great message for which he lived 
and died? I fear all of us are still very far from living up to 
that message. But I do believe that the great forces that he 
set in motion are working silently but powerfully to move 
India in the direction of his wishes. There are other forces 
also, forces of disruption and untruth and violence and 
narrow-mindedness, which work in the opposite direction. 
Between the two there is unceasing conflict, as between the 

Broadcast from New Delhi on the anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi's birthday, 
October 2, 1948 
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forces of good and evil there is conflict all over the world. If 
we honour the memory of Gandhi ji, we must do so actively 
by working ceaselessly for the causes he represented. 

I am proud of my country, proud of my national in- 
heritance, proud of many things, but I speak to you not in 
pride but with all humility. For events have humbled me and 
often shamed me and the dream of India that I have had 
has sometimes grown dim. I have loved India and sought to 
serve her not because of her geographical magnitude, tiot 
even because she was great in the past, but bccau.se of my 
faith in her today and my belief that .she will .stand for truth 
and freedom and the higher thing.s of life. 

Do you want India to stand for these great ainrs and 
ideals which Gandhiji placed before us? If .so, then you will 
have to think and act in accordance with them and not allow 
yourself to be carried away by the passion of the moment or 
by thoughts of petty advantages. You will have to root out 
every tendency that weakens the nation, whetlua* it is com- 
munalism, separatism, religious bigotry, provituialism or 
class arrogance. 

We have said repeatedly that wc will not tolerate any 
comniunalism in this country and that we arc building a free, 
secular State, where every religion and belief has full free- 
dom and equal honour, where every c itizen has equal liberty 
and equal opportunity. In spite of lliis, .some people still talk 
in the language of communalism and separatism. I want to 
tell you that I am entirely oppo.sed to this and I except you 
likewise to oppose it with all your might, if you have faith in 
Gandhiji’s teaching. 

Another evil is that of provincialism and of that wc .see 
a great deal today running riot and forgetting the larger 
issues. I'hat also has to be oppo.sed and combated. 

Some people have recently called India an aggressor 
nation. I can only say that they spoke in ignoiancc. If India 
took to the ways of aggression agxdn.si any other natiem, there 
w'ould be no place left for rnc and for many of iTiy colleagues 
in the Government of India. If we indulged in aggre.s,siou, wc 
should be false to all that wc have stotxl for and all that 
Gandhiji taught us. 
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Our neighbour country, Pakistan, has exhibited a strange 
fever during the past weeks. I have been astonished to read its 
newspapers and the public utterances of its leaders, utterances 
which have no relation to fact but foster wild fears and 
fantasies. If the people of Pakistan have to read this literature 
of hatred and fear from day to day, I am not surprised that 
they should form a picture of India in their minds which is 
completely divorced from reality. I deeply regret this, for as I 
have said before, I cannot think of the people of Pakistan as 
strangers. 'Fhey have been our countrymen, and neither they 
nor we can rid ourselves of the past or forget our close kinship, 
however much momentary passions may seem to divide us. I 
would like to utter, in all earnestness and friendship, a note 
of warning to those who are carrying on an unscrupulous 
propaganda against India in Pakistan. They are doing an 
ill-service to their own country and to their own people. 

I can assure the people of Pakistan that India has no 
aggressive designs against any country, least of all against 
Pakistan. We want Pakistan to live in peace, and to progress 
and to have the closest ties with us. There never will be 
aggression from our side. 

But there has been aggression of a brutal and unfor- 
givable kind, aggression against the people of Kashmir and 
against the Indian Union. We met that aggression as any self- 
respecting country was bound to meet that. Memories are 
short and it is well to remember what happened a little more 
than eleven months ago in Kashmir. Pakistan denied its com- 
plicity and, even in the face of incontrovertible facts, con- 
tinued to deny it. It built up its case in the Security Council 
of the United Nations on this denial and now it has had to 
admit that its armies are operating in Kashmir which is 
Indian Union territory. History offers few parallels of a case 
built up so greatly on a complete denial of truth. The United 
Nations Commission proposed a truce. We accepted it. 
Pakistan in its pride and arrogance rejected it. 

I w^ant to tell you as well as the people of Pakistan, and 
now I speak to you as the Prime Minister of India, that on no 
account, anti whatever happens, are we going to submit to 
this aggression. We shall fight it to the utmost, for it involves 
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not only the freedom of Kashmir but also the honour of the 
Indian people and respect for the law of nations. 

Many things have happened in India during the past 
year or more which have deeply pained me because they were 
evil and a falling away from the teachings of the Master. But 
I have no regret for what we did and are doing in Kashmir 
and Hyderabad. Indeed, if we had not done what we did and 
are doing in Kashmir and Hyderabad, there would have 
been infinitely greater trouble and violence and misery. I 
would have been ashamed of India if she had not run to the 
rescue of Kashmir, or gone to the aid of the jieople of 
Hyderabad who were being crusheil by an unscrupulous 
clique. 

Whatever may happen in other countries, let us remain 
calm and let us try to remain true to Gandhiji’s teachings. If 
we keep faith with him, we shall keep faith with ourselves 
and with India, and all will be well with this country .so dear 
to us. Jai Hind. 


LIVING UP TO THE MASTER’S TEAGUING 

F RIEND.S AND COMRADES, a year ago I spoke to you from here, 
a year ago to the day and the hour, and announced to 
you that the light that had illumined our lives had gone out 
and darkness enveloped us. And now I address you again after 
you and I have shouldered the burden of this fateful year. 

That light had not gone out, for it shine.s more bright 
than ever, and the message of our beloved leader rings in our 
ears. And yet often many of us, led away by {xi.s.sion and 
prejudice, close our eyes to this light and our ears to that 
mes.sage. 

Let us today open our eyes and cars and hearts and think 
of him with all reverence, and think, above all, of what he 
stood for and what he wanted us to do. 

Broadcast from New Delhi on the liisl anniversaiy of Mahahiia Candhi's 
death, January 30, 1949 
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This evening many of us all over India, in city and town 
and village, have heard the message of Gandhiji repeated and 
we have pledged ourselves anew to work in its light. At no 
time ivas this message more necessary than in the distracted 
and disintegrating world of today. Again and again this world 
has tried to solve its problems by methods of violence and 
hatred. Again and again it has failed and faced disaster. It is 
time we learnt the lesson from our own bitter experience. 

That lesson is that we cannot ignore moral values except 
at peril to ourselves that not by conflict and hatred shall we 
put an end to the ills of India and the world, but by peaceful 
methods and co-operation and disinterested service of freedom 
and truth; that we must promote unity and goodwill among 
all the people of India, and endeavour to abolish class 
distinctions and those based on birth or caste or religion. 
Even to those who may think ill of us we have to stretch out 
the hand of friendship and win their goodwill. 

To the nations of the world we say; we have no quarrel 
with any of you, we seek only your friendly co-operation in 
the great task of ensuring freedom and well-being to all the 
peoples of the world; we seek no domination or advantage 
over others, but we shall guard our own freedom at all costs 
and with all the strength in us. Our voice may be feeble today 
but the message it conveys is no feeble message. It has the 
strength of truth in it and it will prevail. 

With this thought and pledge let us pay homage to our 
Master and beloved leader who has left us, and yet is so much 
with us. May we prove worthy of him and his message, and 
of India, our dear Motherland, to whose service we have 
dedicated ourselves again this day. Jai Hind. 
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THE TRAVAIL OF PARTITION 

O N THE 15th and IGtIi August, India celebrated tlie 
coming of independence; not only Imlia but Indians 
wherever they happened to be in this wide world. I have 
received thousands of mcs.sagcs of greetings from abroad. 
They have come from representatives of great nations, from 
famous men and from Indians from every remote corner of 
the world. While I have been deeply moved by these me.s.sagcs 
from the leaders of other countries welcoming India into the 
fellowship of free nations, nothing has affected me more than 
the very touching messages from our countrymen over.s<;a.s. 
Cut away from their Motherland they have hungered for 
India’s freedom even more perhaps than we have, and the 
coming of this freedom has been a tremendous event in their 
lives. May the New India always remember her thilthvti 
abroad who look to her with such pride and alfection and 
give them all the succour .she can. 

Nearly the whole of India celebrated the coming of 
independence, but not .so the unha[)py land of the live rivers. 
In the Punjab, in both the cast and the west, there was 
disaster and sorrow, ’rhcrc tvas murder and ar.son and loot- 
ing in many places and streams of refugees pouretl out from 
one place to another. 

One of the first tasks of our Govermneut was t<» think of 
the Punjab and so I hurried thither on the morning of the 
17th, accompanied by my colleague, Sardar Baldcv Singh, 
the Defence Minister, and Mr. Liatjuat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, and .some of his colleague.s. I want to 
tell you what wc found there and what we <lid there. 'I here 
have been wild rumours enough and people's minds all over 
India are naturally agitated, becau.sc whatever happens, the 
people of the Punjab, whether they live to the ca.st or to the 

Broadcast from New Delhi, August 19, 1947 
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west, are our own kith and kin and anything that affects them 
affects us. 

You must remember that till the 15th August there was 
a different regime in the Punjab as a whole. The province 
was governed under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act. The change-over took place on the 15th and the new 
Provincial Governments thus are only four days old. So also 
are the new Central Governments. These Governments, 
Central or Provincial, are directly responsible only since the 
15th August. The Provincial Governments of East and West 
Punjab had to face a terrible crisis in the very hour of their 
birth, even before they had settled down to work or had 
proper offices functioning. 

The story of the disastrous happenings in the Punjab 
takes us back many months to March of this year. One disaster 
has followed another, each producing its reaction elsewhere. I 
am not going to narrate the story, nor am I going to appor- 
tion blame. There has been sufficient murder and arson and 
crime of all descriptions in many parts of the Punjab, and this 
fair province, so rich in promise, has suffered untold agony 
during these months. It would serve little purpose to go into 
this long story. We begin our new life from the 15th August. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Sardar Baldev Singh and I went 
to Ambala first and held a conference there with Ministers of 
East and West Punjab and various civil and military officers. 
We met also the leaders of various communities, notably 
the Akali Sikh leaders. Master Tara Singh and Giani Kartar 
Singh. We went then to Lahore and had a first-hand account 
of occurrences there and then to Amritsar. 

In both Amritsar and Lahore we heard a ghastly tale and 
we saw thousands of refugees, Hindu, Muslim and Sikh. 
There were some fires still burning in the cities and reports 
of recent outrages reached us. We were all unanimously of 
opinion that we must deal firmly with the situation as we 
found it and not enter into acrimonious debate about the 
past, and that the situation demanded that crime must be 
put an end to immediately at whatever cost. 

The alternative Was complete chaos and ruin for the land 
and for every community. Anti-social elements were abroad. 
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defying all authority and destroying the very structure of 
society. Unless these elements were suppressed, to whatever 
community they belonged, there was no freedom or even 
security for any person; and so all of us who were present, 
whether we belonged to the two Central or the two Provincial 
Governments or whether we were leading members of the 
various communities, pledged ourselves to do our utmost to 
put an end to this orgy of murder and arson. 

We have taken effective steps to this end, effective not 
only from the administrative and military point of view, but 
what is even more important, from the point of view of a 
popular approach to all our people. We have established high- 
level committees of the two Provincial Governments of the 
Punjab and liai.son officers between the civil and the militaty 
authorities, so that there should be the fullest amount of 
co-operation between the two Provincial Governments and 
the military forces. We have pledged the Central Govern- 
ments to help in this ta.sk. Popular leaders have assured tis of 
their fullest co-operation. 

I am convinced that we shall deal with this situation 
effectively and that fairly soon security will return to the 
Punjab, but that requires the utmost effort and constant 
vigilance from all concerned, whether they arc Government 
officers or others. Each one of us who cares for his country 
must help in this business of restoring peace and .security. 

In the past we have unfortunately had communal 
troubles on a large scale. I'hey are not going to be tolerated 
in the future. So far as the Government of India are con- 
cerned, they will deal with any communal outbreak with the 
greatest firmness. They will treat every Indian on an ctjual 
basis and try to secure for him all the rights which he .shares 
with others. 

Our State is not a communal state but a democratic slate 
in which every citizen has equal rights. 'I'he Government is 
determined to protect these rights. 

I have been a.s.sured by Mr. I.iaquat Ali Khan that this 
is also the policy of the Pakistan Government. 

We have made arrangements for the transport of refugees 
from Inhere to Amritsar and Amritsar to Lahore. 'I'hey will 
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be carried by railway trains and motor lorries and we hope 
that very soon most of those who so want will be carried to 
their destinations. We are further making arrangements for 
their proper accommodation and food. The Government of 
India have sanctioned today a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs to the East 
Punjab Government for the care of refugees. They have 
sanctioned a further sum of Rs. 5 lakhs for the help of 
refugees who have come to Delhi and elsewhere. Our 
Refugees Commissioner, Mr. Chandra, is proceeding imme- 
diately to Amritsar. 

We are appointing a Deputy High Commissioner in 
Lahore to look after our interest there, and more especially 
to look after the refugees who wish to come to East Punjab. 
We hope to provide a number of tents to the East Punjab 
Government for accommodating the refugees. In every way 
that is possible to us we shall help the unfortunate sufferers 
in the Punjab. So far as Eastern Punjab is concerned, it is 
our direct responsibility and we shall act accordingly. 

While we shall give every help to those who wish to 
come to East Punjab, we would not like to encourage mass 
migration of peoples across the new borders, for this will 
involve tremendous misery for all concerned. We hope that 
very soon peace and order will be established and people will 
have security to carry on their avocations. 

While we have done all this, ultimately the future 
depends on the co-operation we receive from the people. It is 
with confident expectation of this co-operation that we are 
proceeding and declaring with conviction that we shall settle 
this Punjab problem soon. We can make no progress there or 
elsewhere in India if these horrible disturbances continue. I 
appeal, therefore, to all people concerned to face this task 
with firmness and courage and thus to demonstrate how 
Free India can handle a difficult situation. 

The Punjab problem is one of first priority with us and 
I propose to go there again soon, or whenever needed. 
Because we seek the co-operation of the people, we must also 
take them into our confidence. I have, therefore, spoken to 
you today and I propose to do so again whenever necessity 
arises. Meanwhile, I hope that people will not give credence 
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to wild rumours which spread so easily and influence people’s 
opinions. The reality has been bad enough, but rumour 
makes it worse. 

To those who have suffered during these dark days in 
the Punjab, our deepest sympathy goes out. Many have lost 
their lives, many others have lost everything else that they 
possessed. We cannot restore the dead, but those who are 
alive must certainly receive aid from the Slate now, which 
should later rehabilitate them. 


TO THE DEFENCE SERVICES 

O OLDIERS OF Free India, Jai Hind! Some inonth.s ago, I 
^ told the Commander-in-Chief that, it was my de.sire to 
meet as frequently as possible the officers and men of the 
Indian Armed Forces, to visit units and to .see them at work 
and at play and paxticularly to talk to them, I wanted lo know 
you and speak to you, because it is very nece.ssary that we 
should understand each other. It is very nece.ssary in an 
independent country for those in authority, who rcpre.sent 
the people, to know what is in the minds of the men of the 
armed forces. There should be no distance between the {people 
generally and the armed services; they arc all one, because 
recruitments to the armed forces is made from the masses. 
The old idea that the army was a .separate entity does not now 
hold good. It therefore becomes e,ssential that we should 
understand each other. However, owing to extreme pressure 
of work and the many vital problems requiring immediate 
attention, I could not meet most of you, although I have had 
occasion to meet and talk to .some. I'hcrefore, I dcciiled to 
say a few words to you this evening over the radio. 

Our country has become free. What is the meaning of 
freedom? It means that we arc free to do things without 
outside interference. It docs not mean that anyone is free to 


Broadcast to the* men of the Armed Services from New Delhi, Dc*<<‘mh<rr 1, 
1947, inaugurating tlie New Forces Pnigramine of All India Radic>. 
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do what he likes, because such licence would lead to chaos. 
If everyone takes the law into his own hands, it beconies 
jungle law. That sort p£ freedom does not become civilized 
people. 

Ours is an ancient land with an ancient civilization 
dating back to thousands of years. Our new-born freedom has 
brought us great responsibilities. If anything goes wrong, it 
will be our fault; we cannot blame others. If we do good we 
reap the benefits; if we do evil we suffer. Therefore, it 
behoves you, men of the Armed Forces especially, to realize 
these responsibilities. Your duty is to serve your country and 
your countrymen. 

They call me the Prime Minister of India, but it would 
be more appropriate if I were called the first servant of India. 
In this age, it is not titles and positions that matter but service. 
You, in particular, have a great opportunity to serve, because 
you have the armed power of the State in your hands. You 
must take care not to abuse it. 

You know that our forces are operating in Kashmir to- 
drive out those who invaded that State. Why did our forces 
go to Kashmir? We do not want to invade other countries 
and enslave people. As we have wanted freedom for our 
country, so do we desire freedom for other countries, especial- 
ly those in Asia. Kashmir, of course, is a part of this land. 
Our forces went there not to oppress or conquer. They went 
there because the people of Kashmir were in peril, and their 
country was being overrun by forces of aggression. When 
Kashmir was being ravaged by the raiders, the people asked 
us for help. It was thus our duty to go and help. We sent our 
forces who performed their task speedily and courageously. 
Much has been accomplished, but more difiEcult work lies 
ahead and I am confident that they will succeed. 

I went there and spoke to our men. I told them that they 
were there as guests and friends and as servants of the people 
of Kashmir and that on their actions depended the fair name 
of India. Any ill-considered action by our men in Kashmir 
would bring discredit to India. I am glad that while perform- 
ing their duty they have established cordial relations with the 
Kashmir people. We must constantly remind ourselves that 
6—10 DPD/65 
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whatever our religion or creed, we are all one people. 

I regret that the recent disturbances have given us a bad 
name. Many have acquiesced in the prevailing spirit. This is 
not citizenship. Citizenship consists in the service of the 
country. We must prevail on the evil-doers to stop their 
activities. If you, men of the Navy, the Army and the Air 
Force, serve your countrymen without distinction of class 
or religion, you will bring honour to yourselves and to your 
country. Jai Hind. 


INTEGRATION OF THE STATES 

B efore I speak on this particular Ka.shmir issue, I should 
like by your leave to say a few words on a wider issue 
of which the Kashmir issue is a part. We have been 
living through strenuous days; we have been j)a.ssing through 
a period of dynamic history in India. Much has luq^pcned 
during the past six months, much that was good and much 
that was very bad. But, perhaps, when the history of India 
comes to be written, when much of the horror of today has 
been forgotten, one of the biggest things that will be men- 
tioned will be the change that has come over India and that 
is coming over India in regard to the Indian States. We see 
something very remarkable happening. It is perhaps difficult 
for us, who live in the middle of this change, to appreciate 
the bigness of what has happened. But it is the ujwetting in a 
very curious way — ^a peaceful way — of a structure that has 
endured in India for the pa.st 1.^0 or HO years, more or less 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Wc sec the sweep of history, the sudden swtjcp of the 
big broom of history, changing this l.^O-year old structure 
and putting something else in its jilacc. We cannot 
definitely and absolutely say what the final and precise out- 
come of all this will be, though the picture is clearing up 

From a statement made in ilio Constituent Asscinhlv (l.eeislutive), New 
Delhi, March 5, 1948 
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fairly rapidly. It would almost appear that there is the hand 
of destiny at work. What is happening is nothing that we did 
not expect. In fact, many of us for many years past have had 
certain objectives in regard to the Indian States and we have 
worked for them both through our political and other organi- 
zations in India, through the people of .the States, through 
the people of the provinces and otherwise. And, on the whole, 
what is happening today is in line with the objectives we had 
laid down. So it is not surprising, yet, may I confess to you, 
Sir, that even I who have been rather intimately connected 
with the States peoples’ movement for many years, if I had 
been asked six months ago what the course of developments 
would be in the next six months since then, would have 
hesitated to say that such rapid changes would take place? 
Many factors have gone to bring about these rapid changes. 
Ultimately, I suppose, they are the forces of history working, 
— the unleashing of all manner of forces which had been 
repressed for so long. For we had during these 130 years a 
strange phenomenon. The British Government had con- 
structed a States structure in the course of a quarter of a 
century in the early days of the nineteenth century. Whether 
it fitted in, in reality, with conditions then existing in India 
or not, it is a little difficult to say what would have happened 
minus the British Government. Anyhow, the dominant 
power of the British created this system, no doubt for their 
own advantage as they thought fit. That system continued, 
not because of any inherent strength, as is obvious today, but 
because of the continuance of that dominant power, of the 
paramount power as it was called. All manner of changes 
were going on in India and in the outside world and yet the 
Indian States structure continued. Many of us said that it 
was rather archaic, it was out of date, it had to change and 
must change and so on. But now that the protecting hand of 
a foreign Government has been removed, the repressions also 
are removed. The forces that had been kept in check suddenly 
began to function and we see them in action, in rapid 
action. The forces are there of course; they have not been 
curbed by any of us, but I think in the manner of dealing with 
this situation — an intricate and difficult situation — this 
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House will agree with me that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
my friend and colleague, the Deputy Prime Minister. 

So it is in this mighty context of a changing India in 
regard to the States that we have to view any particular aspect 
of it. We saw unfortunately six months back the partition of 
India, the splitting up of India, a part of India going out of 
India. Immediately after that proce.ss of cutting off, another 
process started, or rather we have always had this other 
process — the process of integrating India. We have seen this 
process of integrating India going on in regard to the States, 
and not only in regard to the States but, to some extent, even 
in regard to the province.s, hut much more so in regard to 
the States. So these two things have gone on together — a 
process of cutting away and a process of integration — and 
in the balance it is difficult to say iiow far we have gained 
and how' far we have lost. It is difficult to .say also how far 
this process of integration will go and whither it will take 
us ultimately. Nevertheless, it is interesting for us, living 
through this rather strange and dynamic period of India’s 
history, to look at it in some perspective, not as actors in the 
drama but rather as historians looking back on what ha.s 
happened. The historian who looks back will no doubt 
consider this integration of the States into India as one of the 
dominant phases of India’s hi.story. 

Well, Sir, the process is taking various shape, s. There has 
been an actual merger of a large number of .small Slates with 
India; there has been a bringing together of a number of 
States into Unions of States which form unit.s of the Union of 
India and a certain number of major States remain a.s 
separate entities. But what is ecpially important — and if T 
may say so, even more important — is not this integration 
externally but the inner integration, that i.s, the growth of 
democratic institutions and responsible government in the 
States, because that brings about a real integration, not at the 
top level of government but at the level of the people. Both 
these processes have gone on and both these proccssrr.s, may I 
remind the House, are in line with the objectives for wliich 
we have laboured for many years. 
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S iRj before this debate proceeds any further I should like to 
indicate the attitude of Government in regard to this 
Resolution. The Government welcome this Resolution and 
desire to say that they wish to do everything in their power to 
achieve the objective which lies behind this Resolution. After 
the eloquent speech of the hon. Mover, I need not say 
much about the desirability of this Resolution; as a matter 
of fact, it is an inevitable policy which an independent 
country must adopt. There might have been in the past 
various reasons which came in the way of such policy being 
given effect to, although I think that even in the past those of 
us who accepted any measure of communalism erred and 
acted unwisely, and we have suffered greatly for our un- 
wisdom. However, in the past, conditions were different; but 
when a country is functioning independently there is no 
alternative except to follow this. The only alternative is civil 
conflict. We have seen as a matter of fact how far communa- 
lism in politics has led us; all of us remember the grave 
dangers through whicli we have passed and the terrible 
consequences we have seen. In any event now there is no 
alternative; and we must have it clearly in our minds 
and in the mind of the country that the alliance of religion 
and politics in the shape of communalism is a most dange- 
rous alliance, and it yields the most abnormal kind of illegiti- 
mate brood. 


Speech in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), New Delhi, April 3, 1948 
The speech was made during debate on the following Resolution moved by 
Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, member of the Constituent Assembly: 

“Whereas it is essential for the proper functioning of democracy and 
the growth of national unity and solidarity that communalism should 
be eliminated from Indian life, this Assembly is of opinion that no 
communal organization which by its constitution or by the exercise of 
discretionary power vested in any of its officers or organs, admits to or 
excludes from its membership persons on grounds of religion, race and 
caste, or any of them, should be permitted to engage in any activities 
other than those essential for tire bona fide religious and cultural needs 
of the community, and that all steps, legislative and administrative, 
necessary to prevent such activities should be taken. 

The Resolution as amended (the amendment being accepted by the Prime 
Minister towards the end of his speech) was passed by the House. 
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We have talked a great deal about politics being allied to 
ethics; that is something which, I hope, we shall always stand 
for. During the last quarter of a century or more Mahatma 
Gandhi taught us to place politics on an ethical level. How 
far we succeeded is for the world to judge and for future 
generations to decide. But it was something at lea.st that we 
placed that great ideal before us and tried in our own weak 
and halting way to give effect to it. But the combination of 
politics and of religion in the narrowest sense of the word, 
resulting in communal politics, is — there can be no doubt — 
a most dangerous combination and must be put an end to. It 
is clear, as has been pointed out by the hon. Mover, that 
this combination is harmful to the country as a whole; it is 
harmful to the majority, but probably it is most harmful 
to any minority that .seeks to have some advantage from it. 

I think even the pa.st history of India will show that. But in 
any event a minority in an independent State which .seeks 
to isolate and .separate it.self docs some injury to the cause of 
the country, and most of all it injures its own intcre.sts, 
because inevitably it puts a barrier between itself and the 
others, a barrier not on the religious plane hut oti the political 
plane — sometimes even to some e.Kteut on the economic plane; 
and it can never really exerci.se the influence which it legiti- 
mately ought to aspire to excrci.se, if it function.s in that way. 

Now the future Coaslitution of India is being hammered 
out in the Constituent A.s.scnibly and, no doubt, it will give 
shape to it in the cour.se of the next two or three months and 
finalize it, and any Resolution that wc may pa.ss is not going 
to alter that Constitution as it is finally adapted. But after all 
the con.stitution-maklng body is more or less this body — there 
is not much dilfercnce. And if this House thinks in terms of 
this Resolution, I have no doubt that the constitution-making 
body will also think in terms of this Resolution. Further, 
from such evidence as wc have of the working of that constitu- 
tion-making body, it has already gone a long way in terms of 
this Resolution. It has put aside many of the dangerous 
features of our old Constitution which led to communalism. 
Whether other features will remain or not I cannot obviously 
guarantee. But as far as I am concerned, I think the less we 
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have of any form of communalism, the better it is for our 
Constitution and for the practical working of our Government. 

Now, Sir, so far as this Resolution is concerned, as I said 
we warmly welcome the objective underlying it and the 
spirit behind it. But this Resolution mentions administrative 
and legislative measures to be taken to give effect to it. 
Exactly what those administrative and legislative measures 
might be, it is impossible to say straight ofiE; it. will require 
the closest scrutiny, certainly the legislative part of it. And 
presumably the right course for the Government will be — if 
this Resolution is passed, as I feel sure it will be — to consider 
this matter and see what administrative and, more specially, 
what legislative measures are necessary to gain this end; and 
then later, when this House meets again for another session, 
to consider any recommendations in that respect so far as 
legislative measures are concerned. 

Meanwhile, no doubt our new Constitution will have 
taken shape also and it will help us then to consider those 
legislative measures in terms of that new Constitution, But 
we need not wait till then. The point, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, is that we should function as closely as 
possible in accordance with the spirit of this Resolution. 
Further, the purpose of this Resolution, I take it, is also to 
give a lead to the country in this matter( so that the country 
may realize as clearly as possible that the only right way for 
us to act is to do away with communalism in its political 
aspect in every shape and form. That we accept. Now there 
are at the present moment, as some Members may later point 
out, in the draft Constitution that has been proposed, certain 
definite communal elements. For instance, I believe that 
there is a proposal that although there’ should be joint and 
common electorates, still there might be some reservation 
of seats for minorities or for the scheduled castes on, more or 
less, I take it, the population basis. Now what the final 
decision will be about that I cannot say. I hope personally 
that the less reservation there is the better, and I think that 
is so mostly even more from the point of view of the group 
or the minority that might have that reservation than from 
the point of view of any other group or majority. 
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There is another aspect of this matter which must be 
remembered. W'e talk about democracy and unity and all 
that and I hope we shall rapidly ha\e more and more demo- 
cracy and more and more unity in this country. A democracy 
is not purely a political affair. 'J’he nineteenth century concep- 
tion of democracy, that is, eacli person having a vote, was a 
good enough conception in those thiy.s, but it was incomplete 
and people think in terms of a larger and deeper democracy 
today. After all there is no equality between the j)auper who 
has a vote and the millionaire wlio has a vole. There arc a 
hundred ways of e.xercising indueme for the millionaire 
which the pauper has not got. After all there is tio equality 
between the penson who has tremendous educational advan- 
tages and the jjcnson who has had none. So cducatiotially, 
economically and otheiuise, peoj)le diller greatly. People 
w'ill, I sup])ose, diflcr to some extent. All human beings arc 
not equal in the sense of ability or capacity. lint the whole 
point is that people should have equality of opportunity and 
that they .should be able to go as far as iliey can go. 

Now it is patent in India today that there are huge 
differences bcuvecn certain grotips, (Iasst;,s and individutils. 
There is a big Ijiatns ijetween tliose at the top and tho.se at 
the bottom. If wc arc to have democracy it becomes neces- 
sary and e.s.scnlial for us not merely to bridge that gap but to 
lessen it very greatly: in fact to bring them clcwer together as 
far as opportunities are concerned, as far ultimately as geticral 
living conditions are concerned and in .so far as the luxessities 
of life are concerned, leaving out for the moment luxuries 
and the vc.st, though ultimately there .seems to me to be no 
particular rca.son why any particular group or c lass sliould be 
favoured even in regard to the luxuries of life. But that is 
perhaps a rather distant |)icture. Now, becau.se there are 
such great diflcrenccs in India, it becomes incuinhent upon 
m, not only for humanitarian rca.sons but from tlte .stand- 
point of the fuirdmcnt of democracy, to rai,se uj) tho.se peojjle 
who arc low down in the .social and cconotnic .scale and t(» 
bring to them every pcwsiblc opportunity of growth and pro- 
gress. That has been the generally accepted policy of this 
country and it is the accepted policy of this (lovernment. 
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Now in pursuance of that policy, a certain reservation of seats 
was granted, for instance, to the scheduled castes, and various 
scholarships, education amenities and so on have been 
granted. They no doubt will be granted still more, not only 
to the scheduled castes but also to other backward groups in 
the country. For there are the tribal people and others who 
require every help. It is no good for us to say that we have 
given the vote to every tribal person and we have done 
our duty by him; having from hundreds and thousands of 
years not done our duty by him, we consider ourselves absol- 
ved of all further duty by giving him a vote. Therefore, we 
have to think always in terms of raising the level of all those 
who have been denied opportunities in the past. I do not per- 
sonally think that the best way to do that is on the political 
plane by the reservation of seats and the rest. I think the best 
way, and the more basic and fundamental way, is to advance 
them rapidly in the economic and educational spheres and 
then they will stand on their own legs. 

There is a great danger, whether you deal with an indi- 
vidual, group or community, of giving certain props to that 
community which give it a false sense of strength which does 
not belong to it. The props are external to it, and when they 
are removed suddenly they make the community weak. A 
nation ultimately ought to stand on its own legs. So long as it 
relies on some external prop, it is not strong. It is weak. So 
these external props, as I might call them — that is, reserva- 
tion of seats and the rest — ^may possibly be helpful occasio- 
nally in the case of the backward groups, but they produce a 
false sense of the political relation, a false sense of strength, 
and ultimately, therefore, they are not so nearly as impor- 
tant as real educational, cultural and economic advance, 
which gives them inner strength to face any difl&culty or any 
opponent. However, I can conceive that in the present con- 
text of affairs in regard to these unfortunate countrymen of 
ours who have not had these opportunities in the past, special 
attempts should be made, of course in the educational and 
economic field and even in the political field, to see that they 
have a proper place till they find their own legs to stand 
upon without any external aid. 
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So I accept this Resolution on behalf of the Government, 
but in accepting it I should like to make it perfectly clear 
again that as far as the implementation of it is concerned, 
more especially in regard to the legislative aspect of it, it will 
have to be very carefully considered and will ultimately have 
to come before this House. 

I have no objection on behalf of the Government to 
accept the addition of the words “social and educational” 
which are mentioned in one of the amcudmenls to this Reso- 
lution. It would read; 

“...sliould be pennitted to eni»age in any adiutic*; llian tliosr essential 

for the bona fidr; religious, ndtnial, stH:ial and educational neids oi the 
community...’* 


ANNIVERSARY OF OUR INDEPENDENCE 

T he ISi'H OF August came and we rejoiced at our achieve' 
ment in.spite of the pain of Partition, Wc looked forward 
to the sun of freedom and the op})ortunity that freedom 
brings. But though the sun ro.se it was hidden from us by dark 
clouds, and for us it remained a twilight hour. It has been a 
long twilight and the brightness of the day is .still to come. 
For freedom is not a mere matter of jmlitical decision or new 
constitutions, not even a matter of what is inoie important, 
that is, economic j)olicy. It is of the mind an<l heart and if 
the mind narrows itself and is befogged and the lii'art is full 
of bitterness and hatred, then freedom is ab.sent. 

Another August 15 has come atid it is a solernu day for 
us inspite of all that has happened. 'I'hc year has t:onsiderahle 
achievement to its credit and we have gone forward .some 
distance along our long journey. But the year is also full of 
unhappiness and humiliation and of a betrayal of that spirit 
which has been the redeeming feature of India. 'I’liis year has 
seen the triumph of evil in the a.ssassiuaii<m of the Father of 
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the Nation, and what greater shame and sorrow could there 
have been for anyone of us than this? 

We celebrate this solemn day as we should, but our 
celebration cannot be one of vain glory and pious platitudes. 
It must be one of heart-searching and a fresh dedication to 
our cause. Let us think not so much of what we have done, 
but of what we have left undone and what we have done 
wrongly. Let us think of the millions of refugees who, depri- 
ved of all they possessed, are still homeless wanderers. Let us 
think of the masses of India who continue to suffer and who 
have looked to us with hope and waited patiently for a better- 
ment of their unhappy lot. Let us think also of the mighty 
resources of India which, if harnessed and utilized for the 
common good, can change the face of India and make her 
great and prosperous. To this great task let us address our- 
selves with all the strength in us. But above all let us 
remember the great lessons that Mahatma Gandhi taught us 
and the ideals that he held aloft for us. If we forget those 
lessons and ideals we betray our cause and our country. 

So on this anniversary of our Independence we dedicate 
ourselves anew to the great cause of free India and her people. 
May we prove worthy! Jai Hind. 


THE TASK AHEAD 

F ellow countrymen, comrades and friends! A year ago 
on this very day and at this very hour I broadcast to you 
from this place. Free India is one year old today. But what 
trials and tribulations she has passed through during this 
infancy of her freedom! She has survived, in spite of all the 
peril and disaster that might well have overwhelmed a more 
mature and well established nation. We have reason to be 
thankful for this achievement and for the many other achieve- 
ments that stand to the credit of our people. Let us not 
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belittle our record or forget the courage, the hard work and 
the sacrifice with which our people have faced and overcome 
many of these perils during this fateful year. 

But let us also not forget where we have failed or where we 
have erred. For, our failures and errors have been many. 
Some of these are obvious enough, but the real failure has 
been a failure of the spirit and a falling away from the high 
standards set by the Father of our Nation, under whose wise 
guidance we had struggled and marched for over a quarter 
of a century. He taught us that worthy ends could only be 
achieved through worthy means, that ideals and objectives 
could never be tlivorced from the ineihods aclopietl to realize 
them. He had told us to cast our fear, for fear is not only 
ignoble but is also the parent of hatred and violence. 

Many of us foigot this lcs.son and fear grippctl us, fear 
not of some distant adversary, but fear of one another, and 
evil deeds followed in its train. 

'I'hc Master who guided us and inspired us is no more. 
We have to .shoulder the burden our, selves now and the first 
cpiestion that we have to put ourselves is this: Do we stand 
by hi.s teaching and mcs.sage or do we .stray into new paths? 
I want to tell you that this year of liard trial has (onvinced 
me more than ever that if India is to pro.sper and grow in 
stature, as she must and will, it will be through adherence to 
that message and teaching. I know I am feeble an<l have oftetj 
proved unworthy of India to who.se service I had pledged my- 
self so often. But iKWCver unworthy we may be of India, we 
have still something of the .strength that the Ma.stcr gave us. 
That strength comes not only from him, hut from his message, 
and .so today I pledge my.sclf anew to the .sta’vice of the 
Motherland and of the ideals that Gandhiji placetl belore us. 

All of us talk of India and all of us demand many things 
from India. What do we give her in return? We can take 
nothing from her beyond what we give her. India will ulti- 
mately give us what \vc give her of love and .service and 
productive and creative work. India will he what we arc: 
otir thoughts and actions will shaj)c her. Born of her fruitful 
womb, we arc children of hers, little hits of the India of icwlay, 
and yet we are also the parents of the India of tonmrrow. If 
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we are big, so will India be, and if we giow little-minded and 
narrow in outlook, so also will India be. 

Our troubles during the past year were largely the 
result of this narrowness in outlook and pettiness in action 
which is so foreign to India’s great cultural inheritance. 
Communalism threatened to crush the free spirit in us, the 
communalism of the Muslim, of the Hindu and of the Sikh. 
Provincialism came in the way of that larger unity which is 
so essential to India’s greatness and progress. The spirit of 
faction spread and made us forget the big things that we had 
stood for. 

We have to find ourselves again and go back to the free 
India of our dreams. We have to rediscover the old values 
and place them in the new setting of a free India. For free- 
dom brings responsibility and can only be sustained by self- 
discipline, hard work, and the spirit of a free people. 

So let us be rid of everything that limits us and degrades 
us. Let us cast out fear and communalism and provincialism. 
Let us build up a free and democratic India, where the 
interest of the masses of our people has always the first place 
to which all other interests must submit. 

Freedom has no meaning unless it brings relief to these 
masses from their many burdens. Democracy means tolerance, 
tolerance not merely of those who agree with us, but of those 
who do not agree with us. With the coming of freedom our 
patterns of behaviour must change also so as to fit in with 
this freedom. 

There is conflict and there are rumours of greater 
conflict in India and all over the world. We have to be ready 
for every emergency and contingency. When the nation is in 
peril,' the first duty of every citizen is to give his or her service 
to the nation without fear or expectation of reward. But 
today I do not wish to speak of conflicts and wars but rather 
of peace and co-operation and I want to say to all the nations 
of the world, including our neighbour country, that we stand 
for peace and friendship with them. The only war that we 
want to fight with all our might is the war against poverty 
and all its unhappy brood. 

All the world suffers from the after-effects of the World 
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War, and inflation and rising prices and unemployment 
oppress the people. In India we have all these, and, in addi- 
tion, the care of vast numbers of our brothers and sisters 
who have suffered untold hardship and have been driven 
away from their homes to seek a new life elsewhere. 

It is this war we have to fight, the war against economic 
crisis and to rehabilitate the disinherited. In this war there is 
no hatred or violence but only service of our country and our 
people. In this war every Indian can be a soldier. This is no 
time for individuals or groups to think of a narrow self- 
interest forgetting the larger good. Tliis is not time for 
w’rangling or the spirit of action. 

And so I appeal to my countrymen and all country- 
women who have the love of India in their hearts and the 
passion to raise her masses to caste aside the barriers that 
.separate them and to join together in this historic and magni- 
ficent task worthy of a great people. 

To all those in our Services, civil and military, I would 
appeal for a single-minded devotion to the cau.se of India 
and for integrity, hard work, efficiency and impartiality. He 
who fails in this at this critical hour fails in his duty to India 
and her people. 

To the youth of the country I would make a special 
appeal for they arc the leaders of tomorrow and on them wdll 
be ca.st the burden of upholding India’s honour and freedom. 

My generation is a passitig one and .soon we shall hand 
over the bright torch of India, which embodies her great and 
eternal spirit, to younger hands and stronger aims. May 
they hold it aloft, undimracd and untarni.shcd, so that its 
light reaches every home and brings faith and courage and 
well being to our masses. Jai Hind. 



A GENERATION SENTENCED TO HARD LABOUR 


I AM HAPPY to associate myself with this meeting of yours 
and I am thankful to you for inviting me on this occasion. 
I have been interested in many types of activities during the 
past few years and in the position I occupy now, I have to 
cultivate a many-sided interest in things. Life is an intricate 
and complicated affair for the individual and more so for 
a nation and it is sometimes difficult to say which of any 
two things is more important, for each depends upon the 
other. Nevertheless, it is true, as I have said many times 
before and as you. Sir, have said in the course of your address, 
that the development of river valleys in India is of the most 
basic and fundamental importance. For a number of years 
past, I have been very greatly interested in this matter not as 
an engineer, because I am not an engineer, but in its wider 
public aspect, in the aspect that makes it the foundation of 
every large-scale planning in India. I have been interested in 
planning, because it seems such an extraordinary and such 
an unfortunate fact that all the potential resources available 
in India — ^and in a way it applies to the whole world — ^that 
all these enormous resources have not been utilized to raise 
the standard of living of our people and our nation. 

There was a time in the past — ^in the long distant past — 
when it might have been said with some correctness that the 
world's resources were not really enough to raise the standard 
of living of the population of the world to the extent desired. 
Now I suppose it must be clear to the meanest intelligence 
that with the proper utilization of the present resources of 
the world — leaving out further development, or even leaving 
out the world if you like — ^we can raise the standard of India. 
This can be shown with a pencil and paper. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains, not only that we did not utilize them to the 
best advantage, but we wasted these resources in destructive 
activities. That is the tragedy of the present generation, even 
more so than it has been of past generations. 

Always found in history, this conflict between the forces 

A speech delivered at the nineteenth annual meetinj^ of the Central Board 
of Irrigation, New Delhi, December 5, 1948 
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of constructive effort and those of destruction is found to an 
even acuter degree today. We find this conflict in the 
attitude of nations to one another, of groups and ultimately 
perhaps in the spirit of man himself. Now, no man can be 
a prophet enough to say what is going to happen. Neverthe- 
less, any man can work effectively with the faith in him that 
the forces of constructive and creative effort shall win. I have 
no doubt that they will win, but I do know what damage the 
other forces might bring about by delaying the process of 
planning and raising the standard of humanity. 

Well, we have to convert this vast potential into actuality. 
Look at the map of Asia and of India. It stares at me in my 
room and in my office, and whenever I look at it, all kinds of 
pictures come into my mind : pictures of the long past of our 
history, of the gradual development of man from the earliest 
stages, of great caravan routes, of the early beginnings of 
culture, civilization and agi iculturc, and of the early days 
when perhaps the first canals and irrigation works were 
constructed and all that flows from them. Then I think of the 
future. My attention is concentrated on that huge block of 
massive mountains called the Himalayas which guard our 
north-eastern frontier. Look at them. Think of (hem. Can 
you think of any other part of the world similar to it in 
extent, which is as great a resevoir of power, of potential 
strength and power? I know of no other place in tlte world 
which has as much tremendous power locked up in it as the 
Himalayas and the water which comes to the rivers from 
them. How arc we to utilize it? 7'hcre are many ways. 
Essentially, it is the job of the engineers to tap this tremen- 
dous reserve of power for the benefit of the people. It falls 
to the lot of you engineers to play a very effective and vitally 
important role in this tvork. Looked at from that point of 
view, the ]>rofcssion and work of an engineer in India is of 
the highest importance and .significance. 

You can judge of the growth of a nation by finding out 
which class of that nation, in a particular period of history, 
is held in honour and repute more than the others. At one 
time, you may find that the landholder, the proprietor of the 
land, is a nobleman and he is held in the gi-eatcst esteem. 
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From that you can judge the nature of the society of that 
period. So you will find various occupations occupying the 
forefront at different periods and you can come to some 
conclusion as to the nature of the social background of the 
society of the time, whether it is static, whether it is creative 
or whether its growth is dynamically constructive. 

A short while ago, not to go back to the long past of 
history, in the last generation or two in India, there were two 
avenues to which Indians looked forward. One was Govern- 
ment service, more especially the administrative Government 
service. Of course, a State should have good administration. 
It is important. But the administrative service in India was 
rather of an unusual variety. It was good in so far as it went, 
in so far as it served the purpose for which it was meant. It 
was not meant for other purposes. It was not really meant to 
cultivate a social outlook in the Government or the people 
but in so far as it went it did its work well. Perhaps it is 
right to say that 30, 40 or 50 years ago, the ambition of an 
Indian was to belong to that administrative service in India, 
because that brought respect and a certain measure of power, 
considerable emoluments in office and prestige. About the 
same time there was another branch. To those people who did 
not take up Government service, the law provided'the greatest 
opportunities of distinction, of money-making and the like. 
So we find that in the past two or three generations in 
India, there were two peaks of ambition for young Indians: 
to rise in the superior administrative service or to rise in 
the profession of law. This, of course, has happened in other 
countries too. Now, both of these, the profession of law and 
administrative service, useful I suppose as they are in their 
own way (though I rather have some doubts about the 
profession of the law), yet both of them represented what 
might be called a static view of society, not essentially chang- 
ing nor dynamic. The lawyer always talks about precedents. 
The administrator carries on with the aid of conventional 
practice. Of course, there may have been a dynamic adminis- 
trator and a dynamic lawyer, but they represented a static 
unchanging view of society. No country can, however, be 
completely unchanging. You find however that the lawyer 
7—10 DPD/65 
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played a very important part in the national mo’vements. 
That again might be true of other countries too. At a 
certain stage in the national movement, the lawyer played a 
great part in other countries also. Today you will find that 
the lawyer has progressively ceased to play that part in the 
national movement or other varieties of national endeavour. 
He is still important in his own particular field of activity, 
but that importance, looked at from a wider viewpoint, is in- 
finitely less than it used to be. The Civil Administrator in 
India is still important as an administrator always is. But his 
importance is much less tlian it used to be. 

What is a young man’s ambition today? There may be 
varieties of ambitions, but I rather doubt if there are quite so 
many people w^ho think in terms of law or admini.strative 
service. They think in other terms. They think of the ])oli- 
tician’s life or of going to the assemblies and then becoming 
ministers, secretaries, etc. Not a very happy training for 
anybody, but still people do look that way. They think of 
joining our Defence Services; the Army, the Air Force and 
the Navy. They think of becoming economists, bccau.se an 
economist plays a big part in the modern worhl. They think 
of becoming engineers, because engineers arc playing and 
will play an important part. Yoix .see the static nature of our 
society gradually changing into .something dynamic and 
that will reflect in the people’s and individual’s urge ns to 
what profession he .should take up. 

The world as it is constituted today is trcniendou.sly 
dynamic. That is right, of course, and that is inevitable, even 
if .somehow we have failed in this rc.spect. The world as it is 
constituted today is in a stage of revolutionary change .so that 
you just cannot help trying to change yourself; othcrwi.se 
you get into trouble. We have passed through a pcricxl, a 
fairly long one, though it was very short in terms of India’s 
long history, a period which though undoubtedly changing 
was, nevertheless, in another .sense unchanging — the Briti.sh 
period in our history. Changes work consciously and un- 
consciously, but when the superior outside power dominates 
a certain situation, the various forces that are working 
inside the country are curbed by that power and they cannot 
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easily find balance and adjustment between themselves. 
Finding a balance is achieved by the evolutionary process or 
by a revolutionary process, either by peaceful or violent 
means. In any human society there is always an attempt to 
find a balance and for as long as it does not succeed there is 
trouble. Now, when some outside agency prevents the 
achievement of that balance, the result, for the moment, may 
be even good if you like, but the result is that problems 
accumulate — ^problems which history solves in its own way, 
sometimes peacefully, sometimes with bloodshed. If you do 
not solve it, you solve the problem by killing it. Thus it is 
with nations and communities. But when an extraordinary 
agency prevents such a solution, problems accumulate. So in 
India problems accumulated. The problem of the Indian 
States has no doubt been solved. Our agrarian problems 
which ought to have been solved long ago drag on and on till 
we have to face them now immediately and to solve them in 
a hurry whereas this should have been solved gradually and 
in a much better way. Now, because problems have accu- 
mulated, we have today to face not one problem, but a 
multitude of problems. It is very difficult to decide that you 
will set aside all these problems and take up one or two first. 
We just cannot, because if we slacken our attempt to solve 
some problems and merely concentrate on one or another, 
the other problems tend to overwhelm us. Let us take the 
problem of the refugees. There are millions of them. It is 
not a fundamental problem as problems go. It is a temporary 
problem, but it is of exceeding importance. It is important, 
because a large number of human beings and their lives are 
involved, and where human lives in large numbers are 
involved, it is of vital significance to the nation. We cannot 
allow that human material to deteriorate and simply to go 
to pieces, but apart from that, apart from the human aspect 
of it, if we try to ignore it, the problem becomes worse and 
comes in the way of other problems. 

These accumulated problems have to be faced to some 
extent together. One has to proceed on various fronts and 
one has to see that the progress is more or less co-ordinated on 
each front or else you go ahead on one front and there is a 
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bottle-neck on another and you have to stop. That is where 
planning comes in, and planning becomes essential. 

We have talked about planning for a considerable lime 
in India. I myself have been a.s.sociatecl with the planning 
scheme and the like. I must confess to a feeling of exceeding 
disappointment that all our effort has not yielded better 
results. I expected much better results and better results 
there should have been. When you know what happened in 
the past and our difliculties and our failings in the matter, 
it is well, if I may say so, for each one of us, whether he 
happens to occupy a very responsible position such as that of 
a Prime Mini.stcr or other Minister or any other important 
officer of the State, it is well always to think of any jiroblcm 
that we are entrusted with, not as if failure was somebody 
else’s responsibility or somebody clse’s fault, but that we arc 
ourselve.s re.sponsible for any failure that may ocettr. There 
is too great a tendency for each one of us — :ind again I say I 
include the Prime Minister and other MinisttTs in this 
category — always to think in terms of somebody else having 
failed. If each person thought of his own job and that he had 
failed in it, we .should get on better with the problem. 'The 
fact is that each major job reeptires the co-operation and the 
hard work of a large number of people from top to bottom 
and if that co-operation is lacking and the spirit of working 
together is lacking, then that job is not done properly or is 
delayed and then it .serves no u.seful purpo.se for us to go on 
finding fault with each other, though .sometime, s that may be 
necessary. We have various jobs to do in this routitry in every 
field. Somebody .said once that we had been born in period 
of world history which was both changing and revolutionary 
and very inconceivable things were hajipening. Now, it is no 
good complaining of the.se incoticcivablc happenings. Since 
we are born, we have to fare them. We cannot escape them. 
Not being able to escape, we have to face them like men and 
conquer the difficu1tie.s. I am afraid in our generation (I do 
not know about .succeeding generations) there is going to he 
little rest or real peace. There are going to be no dividend.s 
of leisure and rcpo.se brought about for our generation. I’he 
prospect before us is work, hard labour, "^rhis generation i,s 
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sentenced to hard labour. That hard labour can be of the 
type of constructive activity which, however hard, is some- 
thing that raises the community and the nation, or it may be 
fruitless labour, or even evil labour, but hard labour you 
cannot escape. Therefore let us divert that hard labour into 
constructive and creative channels so that at least it may be 
said of this generation that we helped to build up our country 
to the extent possible so that the next generation and succeed- 
ing generations may have leisure — greater leisure, though I 
am not myself keen on too much leisure for any individual, 
but some leisure there ought to be. Perhaps, it is not leisure 
that is so much required. It is the type of work that is better 
than the leisure itself. However, I am afraid I am just 
meandering in my thoughts and ideas. 

I listened to Shri Khosla’s address with interest. I might 
say that I agree with almost everything that he said in his 
address. I like the approach and I hope it is going to be the 
approach of this Board and of engineers as a whole in India 
and of the Government. I do wish you to realize, engineers 
who are present here, that the burden on the engineers today 
and their responsibility for constructive efEort is tremendous 
and a great deal depends on how they discharge their duties 
and in what spirit they discharge them. We want you to be 
first-rate and competent in your jobs, because second-rateness 
is never good. It is bad for the nation. But in addition to that, 
we also want you to infuse your work with something, some 
higher spirit of doing a fine creative job with the fulfilment 
of certain objectives and ideals that immediately infuse into 
your work something which is bigger than you. To go back 
to the Middle Ages or even to older times, you still see the re- 
mains of ancient buildings, ancient structures, temples, 
cathedrals, mosques and the like. No one knows who built 
them, but any man who sees them knows that the people who 
built them were not only fine builders, fine engineers, but 
they were men of faith in their work. No man can build or 
construct anything beautiful unless he has faith. See the 
magnificent cathedrals of Europe. People seldom know who 
their builders were, but we do know, because the evidence is 
there for our eyes to see, that tliey are the embodiment of 
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the faith of the builder. So also with our great temples and 
mosques and other buildings. Now, wc live in a diflerent age. 
We do not spend much time aiul cneigy nowa<lay.s on mos- 
ques, cathedrals and temples, but in other t\pes of public 
works. But those public worLs should also be line anti beauti- 
ful, because they should also expicss faith. So I would like you 
to work in that faith and you will lind that if yon work with 
that faith and that spirit, that will itself he a joy to you. 

On a smaller matter, Shri Kiiosla mentioned something 
about the dictionary of technical terms in Hindi. I am glad 
to hear of it. But may 1 warn you that in evohing terms, 
technical terms, you must not evolve something which the 
common man does not underslaiid? 1 here is too much of a 
tendency today to do that. For my p:nt, I think that words 
from foreign languages which li.ave hetomc (urrettt toin in 
this country should be retained, relainct! partly luxause they 
are current coin, and partly becaust! the inure tamimon words 
you have with the rest of the world the hetlei (or scienfilic 
and technical subjects. Sdetice and leciinohigy know no 
frontiers. Nobody ttdks or ought to talk about Knglish 
science, French science, American scieme, (Iliinest! science. 
Science is something bigger than the tountries. 'rhere ought 
to be no such thing as Indian science. So also with technolog)’. 
This great business of looking at these (piestions in a narrow 
nationalist way will ultimately lead to the narrowing of ytntr 
science and the narrowing of your technology aiul yotir work 
itself. This businc.ss of evolving special terms width are 
known neither to the general public nor to anyl)ody else in 
the wide world really means that you are isolating s ourself 
from the general drift of knowletlge ami at iht; same time 
dissociating yourself from your own jH*ople wlit) do not under- 
stand your technical tcrm.s and thus you cotiveri youiself 
into something which nobody undtrrslands anti nt)bt)tly cares 
for. 

Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in tlcclaring open the 
annual meeting of the Central Boartl of Itiigaiitm 
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PRODUCTION, THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 

D r. Mookerjee, friends and comrades, I venture to 
address you in this way, more especially on this occasion, 
because probably no other major problem that we have to 
tackle requires so much the spirit of friendly co-operation 
than industry, labour and the general economic set-up of the 
country. It is rather presumptuous for me to come here at 
this almost last stage of this Conference and the committees 
that you have had during the last few days, not having taken 
part in them, and now presumably in order to ofEer you good 
advice. Many of you are experts in your fields, whether it is 
labour or industry, and though I am very greatly interested 
in all these matters, and perhaps sometimes have an advan- 
tage over the experts in the sense that a layman can see the 
whole picture in proper perspective more than a specialist in 
his special field of activity, nevertheless, I would have liked to 
have had the chance and opportunity of taking part in your 
discussions during the last few days, and knowing more how 
the mind of this gathering, of those who are participating in 
these discussions, was working. 

It is obvious that in these very vital matters there are 
differences of opinion — ^vital differences of opinion and 
approach. There are what are called ideologies, there is what 
is called the practical approach which, I have often found, 
is far removed from anything that might really be called 
practical or that can be practical. A practical approach need 
not necessarily be just looking one yard ahead of you; it 
requires looking further ahead also. Well, there are these 
differences and it would be a little absurd to think that you 
can charm away those differences and find complete una- 
nimity by just pure goodwill and good advice. Nevertheless, 
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I think, without doing away with those differences of 
approach, if we do appreciate that in a certain context of 
events it is necessary and highly desirable to function 
together, well, we create an atmosphere which helps in 
coming to some conclusions. 

Now, why are these approaches different? I suppo-sc, 
partly because of some difference in one's outlook on life it- 
self, on the objectives of life, on the .social set-up, and the rest, 
but to put it very crudely, leaving out thc.se wider objectives, 
the differences arise because various gr{>uj)s aim at getting 
some prize or other, some benefit or other. C’-apital may 
want a certain prize, labour may tvant a certain prize; the 
consumer, the producer, everybody naturally wants to benefit 
himself or his group. 

But a time comes when it may well happen that while the 
conflicting groups are fighting again.st each other, the prize 
vanishes and there is no prize left for anybody. So it liccomes 
important at that time to moderate one’.s own ardour or one’s 
own particular desire to %vin the jirize, and .s;ne the prize 
itself. It is not necessary to give up the hope <ff getting the 
prize, but rather to put first things first, that is, to preserve 
the prize and then either in a friendly way come to future 
decisions or, if you like, have a conflict; but when tlie con- 
flict en<langers the prize itself, then obviously this is an excee- 
dingly unfortunate and foolisli way of approaching a thing. 

You all know that India for the last few months has 
passed through all manner of tremendous crisis and we have 
had to face colossal problems; sve have survived all maimer of 
surgical operations of a major kind, and we are not likely to 
have another ojicration of that type, hut the eonsequenci‘s of 
that operation have been .so tremendous that few of us realized 
previously that they v'ould be so bad. We kiuw they would 
be bad; therefore, we resisted the operation and resisted what 
might be called quack remedies. But unfortunately some- 
times quacks succeed, even in the best regulated households. 
And the result is that wc have had operations anil you have 
seen what a tremendously upsetting consequence followed 
them. We have not yet overcome that con.sequencc and ive 
have to face problems of colossal magnitude still. 
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While we have had to face this, on the other hand, we 
see and we have seen a progressively deteriorating economic 
situation. We talk, and rightly so, of the problems of distribu- 
tion. In fact, most of our troubles and conflicts and vital 
ideologies are concerned with distribution. But important 
as that is, there must obviously be something substantial to 
distribute before we can start the process of distribution. 
Therefore, we come to the problem of production. Produc- 
tion becomes the first essential, but with it is intimately 
associated distribution. You cannot really separate the two. 
Production depends on many factors and one of the most 
important of those factors is the psychology for production; 
apart from the technical apparatus that we may have, one 
should have efficiency and there must be the capacity and 
the psycliology to produce. If that psychology is lacking, 
then inevitably production goes down as it has gone down. 

Now, you can analyze the past few months or few years 
as you like; there are so many factors. There are the conse- 
quences of the war — ^a certain feeling of tiredness after hard 
work. There are the consequences of political upsets, of the 
Partition, of communal troubles and the like. But I should 
say, perhaps, one of the major things we have to face in 
industrial relations is this psychological background, which 
makes labour feel that it does not get a square deal, that 
somehow it is overreached all the time, which makes the 
employer class feel that they are threatened with all manner 
of dangers, and that labour is not pulling its weight and is 
only threatening strikes and slowing up work and so on and 
so forth. So they approach each other not only with a 
complete lack of confidence but in a spirit of extreme hostility. 

How are we to get over this? On the one hand, I think 
it is perfectly true to say that there has been a tendency on the 
part of labour or certain labour groups to take advantage 
of certain difficulties which the nation has had to face, to 
organize strikes and stoppages of work and slowing down of 
work at a time when it meant hitting the nation rather hard. 
If that kind of thing continues with labour — ^which un- 
doubtedly has the sympathy of vast numbers of people in 
this country — ^a certain barrier begins to grow up between 
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the large labour element and the rest of the country. And it 
is not good to have that kind of barrier grow up. 

That is so far as labour is concerned. As far as the 
employers’ side is concerned, I hope no one will challenge me 
when I say that during this last war a certain section of the 
employer class did not behave well; in fact; they behaved 
exceedingly badly, exceedingly cgotisticrdly and far from 
giving a square deal to anybody, they thought mo-stly of 
themselves and of little else. 1 have yet to undcr.stand how, 
in spite of the tremendous and heavy taxation in India, these 
vast fortunes were made by certain individuals or grotips. 

I just cannot understand it; and we have to find some means 
and machinery to prevent this kind of .shameful traflic in 
human beings and profiting at tlic expense of the nation. 

So it is easy to find fault with certain .sections of labour 
or certain sections of the employing tla.ss. But what we have 
to do is not merely to find fault but lo seek a remedy. You 
cannot turn everybody into angels; there would be no 
problem if people were advanced enough to think and act in 
that way. One remedy is to create conditions in wlncli — if I 
may .say so — those who arc not angelic d(j n<)t find it easy to 
flourish and find difficulties in their way. That is, you have to 
provide inducements to fair dealing and honesty and certain 
disadvantages should be attached to any other course of action. 

Leaving out the peojile who may not be up to the riglit 
standard in fair dealing and honesty, the real difficulty comes 
when honest people arc in conflict. If they are conipletely 
honest, they hold difl’ercut views and they come into conflict. 
Normally, people who arc not honest .sometimes make tip 
their differences .sooner, becau.se they have nothing strong to 
hold on to. They arc not u.sed to any anchorage, they just 
float about, and .so, under pre.s.sure of events, tlicy come to 
terms. But hone.st people who hold opinions very .stoutly do 
not come to terms, becau.se they think that any other way is 
the wrong way. Now, I take it that most of us who are here 
are honest people and people who have thouglu about the.se 
matters and hold strong opinion about the,se matters and, 
therefore, find it a little difficult to accept the other person’s 
view. 
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Nevertheless, the major fact confronts us: that all 
manner of perils face us in India today. And although some 
for the moment are at the forefront, the ultimate peril is the 
slow drying-up of the capacity of tire nation to produce. That 
affects us politically, economically and in every other way, 
and gradually our strength goes -down to resist these very 
perils that face us. Therefore, you have to stop this drying- 
up of our productive capacity. . 

I believe you have been thinking about this and you 
have also passed a number of resolutions on the subject. We 
must increase our production; we must increase our national 
wealth and the national dividend and only then can we 
really raise the standard of living of our people. 

We may here and there make some adjustment by a 
more equitable distribution of the existing wealth. That must 
be done really not so much because it makes too much of a 
difference in raising the standard of life — it does, but not 
very much — but it must be done because it creates condi- 
tions for advance; because, if that is not done, there is conti- 
nually that feeling of not having a square deal and people do 
not put their heart and soul into the work they do, thinking 
that they are not being properly treated, and so on. There- 
fore it becomes essential first of all to see that where there 
are gross inequalities present, we work for a rapid reduction 
of those inequalities. But ultimately more wealth can only 
come from more production of all types and kinds of goods. 

Presumably, many of you here represent big industry 
and I have no doubt that production through big industry 
is essential. But in the present context of events today — I 
should like to say that when we talk of increased production, 
whether of food or of any other commodity — ^it is necessary 
for us to encourage small-scale production in a large way 
also. This question is often considered as if there were an 
inherent conflict between large-scale production and small- 
scale production. Perhaps, it might indicate a different 
approach. But, leaving that idea of conflict aside, it seems 
to me obvious that, at the present moment more especially, 
and possibly later, the two have to go on at the same time. 
And especially as a short-term plan, there must be large-scale 
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small production today of all manner of things that can be 
produced in a small way, because we lack commodities of 
all kinds. But we are really concerned at the present 
moment with bringing about a psychological atmosphei'e 
and bringing about some kind of machinery tvherew’ith to 
tackle any conflict that may arise. 

Now, if we are facing some perils along with the rest of 
the world, with some special troubles of our own, how are we 
to proceed? The very first thought that comes to one’s mind 
is that in this dissolving world which is heading again for a 
big-scale conflict, the sooner we put India on its feet the 
more chance there is of our pulling our weight and surviving 
and having some influence in the near future. None, not 
even the very biggest expert, can say how long this very pre- 
carious peace in the world will last. We hope it will last many 
years, but it may break at any time. And if that happens, you 
will realize that unfore.seen things will take place. It will 
shake us up more than anything else has yet done. 

And how should we face that emergency? By building 
up, before anything happen.s, an economically strong and 
well-balanced India with a .strong enough defence apparatus. 
And remember tvhat the defence apparatus means today. 
People talk of the army and navy and air force; obviously, 
defence means these. But far more than the army and navy 
and air force, defence means industry and production. Not 
all the .soldiers in the world will be of any good to India 
otherwise. People talk about compulsory military service. 
From one point of view, I am not in favour, generally speak- 
ing, of compulsory military service. But I am in favour of it 
in the sense that it will make our people a little more di.sci- 
plined, and also from the poijit of view of physical culture. 

But this business of compulsory military .service means 
nothing important from the point of view of defence, bccau.se 
the real problem is not to make people war-mindctl but to 
give them the means of fighting. If you have millions and 
millions of men walking about with antique weapons and 
lathis, it is not much good. You have to have the production 
of all the essentials of warfare. Many things in addition to 
weapons are neces.sury in war. If you arc industrially .strong, 
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you can build up your army and navy and air force at short 
notice. If you depend on buying your warships and every- 
thing else in a foreign country and that source dries up, it is 
quite useless to have only a few thousand men shouting 
about war. So that, in the ultimate analysis, even the business 
of war brings you back to production and the growth of 
industries, small and big. 

Many things contributed to the winning of the last war, 
but I think the chief reasons were two, the amazing capacity 
of American industry and scientific research. It is these which 
won the war, not so much the soldiers and others. Therefore, 
we must, from every point of view — external and internal — 
stop the slowing down of production and increase it rapidly 
by building up new industries; and also tackle problems of 
unemployment and of raising the standard of living. These 
can be done only if there is peace in industry; without such 
peace it simply cannot be done. And I take it that the object 
of this conference is to have peace in industry for a certain 
period at least, which will give us breathing space. 

In a draft resolution that I have been reading, a period 
of three years is mentioned. I am not interested in any parti- 
cular period, and for some time past my mind has hardly 
functioned in terms of long-distance objectives except in an 
idealistic kind of way. I am not very much interested 
whether it is two years or three years. 

The point is that it would be a tremendous thing for 
India, if all of you and all those whom you represent came to 
the conclusion that you should sincerely try and have a 
period of truce during which there would be no strikes and 
no lock-outs. And how can you do that? Of course, it is too 
much to expect this to be done unless there is some machinery 
and apparatus to settle disputes to the satisfaction of the 
people concerned, or more or less to their satisfaction, because 
there cannot obviously be hundred per cent satisfaction 
when two parties are in dispute. I suppose it is not beyond 
the wit of man or even beyond the wit of this Government 
to produce some such machinery or scheme, ’^enever there 
are such schemes, it is curious that objection is taken to them 
on both sides. 
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The other day I was in Calcutta and the President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce there went on repeating 
and telling the audience that the Government should not 
interfere or intervene in any way. He thought that if the 
Government stood aloof, industry would flourish. It was 
very interesting for me to hear that, because 1 had thought 
that that particular viewpoint had almost vanished from the 
earth. But still it exi.sts in Calcutta. At any rate, the labour 
people want governmental interference right enough. But 
when you talk of arbitration and adjudication, their idea of 
arbitration and adjudication often is that they should go in 
for them; if they succeed, well and good; other%vise they are 
free to do what they like. That I can understand psycho- 
logically. It is a relic of old times, but practically speaking 
it becomes impossible to have arbitration or adjudication 
if you approach it in that spirit. So, if we can, as I think we 
can, have a proper impartial machinery — which machinery 
in the modern world is bound to incline towards labour 
rather than towards the othens — we can resolve the diffi- 
culties that may arise from time to time. 

I am not for the moment talking about the final rc.solu- 
tion, as to the future economic policy and the merits or 
otherwise of nationalization, although inevitably they arise. 
For the present, I think the first step should he a kind of 
adjustment of minor diflcrences while we arc considering 
major objectives of policy. With regard to the major objec- 
tives of policy, I have ju.st said something in Calcutta and 
elsewhere and I will not repeat it here. 

Speaking as a person who is a believer in the .socialization 
of industry, I .should like to .say this, that far too much atten- 
tion is often paid to acquiring exi.sting indu.strics than to the 
building of new industries by the State or under State control. 
In many ca.scs existing industries of the ba.sic type may have 
to be ac(juired by the State and i tin by the State. But it seems 
to me a far better approach to the problem for tlie State to 
concentrate more and more on new indu.strie.s of the latest 
type and to control them in a large measure, because then the 
resources of the State go towards further progress. Such 
controlled progress is better than merely trying to get hold of 
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something which exists. Of course, one sometimes has to do 
that too. 

I say this because I am, to some extent, if I may venture to 
say so, of a scientific bent of mind and I try to think more in 
dynamic terms than in static terms. The existing industry to- 
day that most people think of — capitalists, socialists or commu- 
nists — is something of which they think in static terms, as if 
the thing must go on and on, while as a matter of fact the thing 
is completely out of date and most of it should be scrapped. 

If you think in a somewhat dynamic way, you can see 
that we are at one of the major ages of transition when 
completely new sources of power are being tapped, some- 
thing of the nature of the Industrial Revolution or electrical 
revolution, but something even more far-reaching. If some- 
body at the time of the Industrial Revolution was thinking 
in terms of the pre-industrial age and talking about acquiring 
this or that, he would have been completely out of the picture 
some time later when the new age came and there were new 
sources of power. In the same way, we are on the verge of a 
new industrial age and whether it takes ten, fifteen or twenty 
years — I doubt if it will take more than that — ^many of our 
methods of production will become completely out of date, 
and what you are thinking of acquiring today may have no 
value at all. That is a warning. I hope it does not frighten 
people and make them think that they should not invest 
money in any industry. But one has to be very wide awake 
today about these changes and one must think in terms of 
the future rather than the past, because the past is dead and 
gone and we cannot go back to it, and even the present is a 
rapidly changing present. If you approach it in terms of the 
future, then many of the present conflicts seem out of place; 
or, at any rate, they assume a new aspect and you get out of 
the rut of your old mode of thinking. 

These are some considerations for us to ponder over. 
But for the present I do hope that you, who represent great 
forces in the country — industrial, labour and governmental — 
will come to an agreement on the period of peace arid 
reconstruction and building up, and meanwhile we shall 
think of the larger policies for industrial and economic 
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development and give effect to them fairly rapidly. For my 
part, I attach probably more importance to the development 
of our big schemes — ^river valley schemes — than to anything 
else. I think it is out of those that new wealth is going to 
flow into this country. When I see the map of India and T 
look at the Himalayan range — I like the Himalayas myself; 
I like mountains and all that — I think of the vast power 
concentrated there which is not being used, and which could 
be used, and which really could transform the whole of India 
with exceeding rapidity if it were proj^erly utilized. It is an 
amazing source of power, probably the biggest source any- 
where in the world — this Himalayan range, with its rivers, 
minerals and other resources. Therefore, I attach more 
importance to the development of these big river valley 
schemes, dams, rcservoir.s, hydro-electric and thermal power 
and so forth, which, once released, will simply drive you 
forward. But before we release power, we have to know how 
to control it and use it in the proper way. 

We have been in some way or other connected with this 
Government for the la.st sixteen months or so. One of the 
first things that we did when we came to this Government 
was to think of economic plans and these various .schemes, 
and wc appointed an Advi.sory Planning Board for a rapid 
survey — not a detailed .survey — of these schemes so that wc 
might consider .some basic policies. The Planning Board 
reported fairly soon. It worked necciisarily with .some super- 
ficiality, but nevertheless it did well, and then immediately 
we got caught up in the busine.ss of the approaching partition. 
After Partition wc again got caught up with the liu.sinc.ss of 
the after-effects of Partition. So all these vital problems 
could not be .solved. There they remained. 

But part of the difficulty has also been the wrong psycho- 
log)' in the industrial field. So must wc start from the 
governmental end. 1 hope wc shall approach this problem 
fairly soon, and T hope also that this procedure which my 
colleague, Dr. Mookerjee, ha.s initiated — that i.s, to confer 
with the repre.sentatives of all .shades of opinion — will be 
adopted whenever nccc.s.sary in the future. But in order to 
have any .sort of approach we need breathing sjiace. 
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I do not ask you to give up any of your particular 
ideologies and beliefs. Stick to them. But just realize that 
even your particular ideology may have a greater chance of 
advancement if we have peace and build up something now 
for the next year or two, and meanwhile we develop those 
other policies; and if you want a fight, let us have a fight 
afterwards. At any rate let us have something worth 
fighting for; otherwise the thing we fight for vanishes and 
that is not good enough or wise enough. 

I heard last night — I have not myself seen it in the news- 
papers — that in Bombay an announcement has been made 
that there will be what is called a token one-day strike against 
the adjudication machinery and decontrol. I will not go into 
these two matters here. But it seems to me quite astoundingly 
irresponsible for any organization, whatever its views and 
ideologies, to indulge in strikes at this moment and in this 
way, even though they may be token one-day strikes. It shows 
a complete lack of understanding of the political situation, 
of the international situation, of the national situation, of the 
economic situation, of the human situation, or for that matter 
of any situation. I should not like to criticize any people with- 
out discussing the matter with them, but I confess that it 
passes my understanding how any responsible person can 
indulge in this kind of token strikes at a moment when there 
is always the possibility of its giving rise to even bigger 
problems and bigger conflicts, when all of us here and all 
over the country are thinking in terms of finding some way 
out of this impasse, even though it may be a temporary way 
out. At this moment to indulge in this kind of token strike 
seems to me to be very unfair and very unfortunate. 

Now, the strike, as I have just learnt, is against compul- 
sory adjudication and decontrol. Opinions may differ about 
these matters, but so far as decontrol is concerned, we have 
announced a policy which is very cautious. The subject of 
control is of exceeding complexity and difficulty and opinions 
differ. The decision that the Government has arrived at has 
been taken after the most careful thought. And even so we 
have taken care to see that if anything tends to go wrong, 
we go back, or we reconsider our position. The whole 
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machinery o£ control is being kept even where control is 
being withdrawn. Now, whether we are right or wrong is 
another matter. We may be wrong, but the only way to 
proceed in such matters is to be always ready to correct an 
error as soon as one is convinced that it is an error. We are 
ready for it, but the point I wish to put before you is this. 
This Government is supposed to be a popular government 
and to represent the wishes of a large majority of the people. 
If that is so and if the Government takes any measure like 
this, how do those who oppose the measure proceed? Either 
they are in a majority or in a minority. If they are in the 
majority, it is very easy for them to put an end to the Govern- 
ment. If they are in a minority, any action that they may 
want to take means that a minority is trying to coerce the 
majority and that inevitably leads — it may of course lead to 
a temporary success for the minority — to the majority getting 
angry and setting on the minority. 

After all, if a conflict arises, two can play at the same 
game of trying to coerce the other part of the community. 
Even from the narrowest point of view of a group, this 
business is unwise and does not pay; but it does a lot of harm 
to the community. I hope, therefore, that this type of token 
strike — though the strikers may be justified in expressing 
their wishes in any way they like, such as meetings and peace- 
ful demonstrations, and show that they disapprove of de- 
control and adjudication — is not followed because not only 
does it mean the loss of production for that day, but it may 
mean petty conflicts. If someone does not go on strike, then 
you pull him out and then there is trouble. Then somebody 
is arrested by the police and immediately a vicious circle 
starts. 

I would beg those who think in this way to consider their 
decisions and try to think in a larger way, or if I may say so, 
in a more rational way and consider the con.scquences of 
their actions. It may be that many of these things happen 
because of some cause which does not appear on the surface. 
For instance, some kind of election may be pending and 
people think that if they behave in a particular way they may 
have a pull at the elctions — ^municipal or provincial. 
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Ultimately, it becomes a question for all of us to consider 
whether we are to think in terms of some petty election or 
some permanent and larger interest. Of course, if we are 
interested in the former, in the small things, then it is not 
much good talking about bigger things; they will escape us. I 
am sure there is quite enough determination and sense in this 
country to get over these petty difficulties and to face the 
larger issues. Therefore, to come back, I hope that this Con- 
ference will yield this very substantial result, namely, that we 
shall start in a friendly way, we shall decide on some kind of 
truce in industry for a period, and we shall devise means to see 
that everybody gets a square deal as far as possible, and mean- 
while, we shall sit down and think about our larger policies. 


NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

F riends and comrades, I am supposed to speak to you 
about the production crisis. But my mind is full of other 
matters and other crises. We talk of the production of many 
things, but perhaps the most important thing for a nation is 
to produce men and women, good and true. One such 
person is in India who through his goodness, truth and 
power of spirit brightens this ancient land and casts his 
radiance on us, weak and erring mortals, and stops us when 
we go astray. We have strayed enough from the right path 
and wasted our inheritance, and our good repute. We have 
had enough of this now. We must go ahead on the path of 
creation and construction and co-operation and good-will to 
our brother man. 

Production means wealth. If we do not produce we have 
hot enough wealth. Distribution is equally important, so that 
wealth cannot accumulate in the hands of a few, nevertheless, 
before we think of distribution, there must be production. 

You know we have many problems to face today — econo- 
mic problems and others. There are questions of control and 
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-inflation and so many other things. There is, again, the scar- 
city of goods. The change-over from wartime to peacetime 
economy has been very slow. And, indeed, instead of progress 
there has often been going back. Now, this is the most 
urgent and serious matter for us to consider, because as this 
kind of thing goes on, there is a kind of creeping paralysis in 
our economy and the whole of India, the whole nation suffers. 
Today, in addition, we have to face tremendous problems of 
vast migration and colossal numbers of refugees. The refugees 
are not producing. East Punjab is not producing much and 
all these people become unfortunately a burden on the 
country. Not that they want to be a burden, not that they are 
not capable of producing, but circumstances have forced 
them into this unhappy position. So we have to think of 
production as an urgent problem even more than what we 
have otherwise done. 

We want a stream of wealth pouring out from our 
fields, factories and workshops and reaching our country’s 
millions, so that ultimately we may be able to sec our dreams 
for India fulfilled. 

We talk of freedom, but today political freedom docs not 
take us far unless there is economic freedom. Indeed, there is 
no such thing as freedom for a man who is starving or for a 
country which is poor. The poor whether they arc nations or 
individuals have little i:)lacc in this world. Therefore, w’e 
have to produce in order to have sufficient wealth, di.stributcd 
by proper economic planning so that it may go to the millions, 
more especially to the common man. Then not only the mil- 
lions prosper, but the whole country becomes rich and pros- 
perous and strong. Many people have faith in all manner of 
dangers and people talk loosely of conflicts with other 
countries. I hope there will be no such conflict. 

Nevertheless, a new country — a new State which has 
recently achieved its independence — must take great care to 
guard that independence and that freedom. It has been 
rightly said that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. How 
are we to effect this? How are we to put into effect the 
schemes of reform, or constructive schemes or development 
schemes unless we have the wealth to put into them? We 
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cannot live on borrowed money for long, and even if v?6 
borrow money, we must have the credit for it. We must be 
strong enough to invest it along proper channels. All these 
require production — ^production in the immediate present to 
fulfil our immediate needs, so that we may have something 
to lay by for these productive schemes of development. There- 
fore, we come back to the basic need of production at this 
moment. Now, production means hard work, unremitting 
labour; production means no stoppage of work, no strike, 
no lock-out. 

Now, I am the last man to say that labour should be 
denied the right to strike, for the weapon of strike has been a 
much valued weapon by means of which labour has gra- 
dually gained a position of strength and eminence in most 
countries. Nevertheless, there are times when strikes are 
dangerous, when strikes not only injure the cause of the 
nation, but also ultimately the cause of the worker himself. 
This is one of those times, and it was for this reason that a 
short while ago, at a conference held in Delhi, the represen- 
tatives of the Government, labour and industry decided 
almost una nim ously that we should have a three-year truce, 
during which there should be no strikes or lock-outs. 
Obviously, if we have decided on such a course, we must have 
machinery to see that it is followed. Otherwise some will 
take advantage of this decision. Therefore, in that conference 
it was further decided to have this machinery, so that the 
worker, labourer or peasant would have his due, would have 
a fair deal and would even take some part in the manage- 
ment, more especially in regard to his own needs. If we have 
fair anH impartial machinery of this kind, then strikes and 
lock-outs would have no meaning. 

Of course, strikes and lock-outs should have no meaning 
in a properly constituted State where everyone has his due. 
Strikes and lock-outs are the symbols of something radically 
wrong in the economic system. Well, a great deal is wrong in 
our economic system today, not only in India, but in the other 
parts of the world as well. We have to change all this, but in 
changing we have to take care that we do not smash what 
we already have. There is the danger that in doing something 
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rashly, we may go further away from the objectives that we 
aim at. Therefore, at present, with all these crises facing us, 
it is most important for us to have a period of industrial calm 
and peace so that ive may all co-operate together in increas- 
ing production in the country and in building up the country 
by putting through the vast schemes of development. 

You know that we have had these schemes for a long 
time. Unfortunately, many of them still remain paper 
schemes. It is time that we gave effect to them. There are 
among them great river valley schemes which would not only 
irrigate the land, prevent floods, produce hydro-electric power 
and prevent malaria and other diseases, but generally produce 
conditions for the rapid development of industries and the 
modernization of our agidculture. Do you realize that India 
is heavily populated, but still has vast tracts of land where 
no man lives, because these tracts have no water or the soil 
requires treatment? 

Our present population can easily be fully employed, 
thereby removing unemployment and adding to the wealth 
of the country. No country can be overpopulated, if there is 
work for everyone. We propose to have this work, and if we 
succeed in our endeavour we shall have to give up the idea 
of uncea.sing conflict in the economic and laljour fields. But 
that again, as I said, can be solved only if the worker gets his 
due and if he is not exploited. 

We must devise something soon for this purpose. To 
some extent, this has been done but a great deal has yet to be 
done. Meanwhile, we must decide to give full effect to this 
three year truce which we have decided upon. 

So let us get on with work, hard work. Let us produce, 
but what we are producing is not for individual pockets but 
for the nation, to raise the standard of the people and the 
common man. If we do that we shall see India progre.ssing 
rapidly and many of the problems that face us totlay will be 
solved. It is not an easy task for us to rebuild India. It is a 
very big problem, though we are a numerous people, and 
there is no lack of resources in India, there is no lack of 
human beings, capable, intelligent and hard working. We 
have to use these resources, this man-power in India. 
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It also depends on peace, international peace, national 
peace, economic peace and peace in the labour world and in 
the industrial world. Let us have this peace. At the present 
moment, I am talking to you particularly for industrial peace 
and let all of us join together in this campaign of production 
and remember that this production is not just for enriching 
individuals, but it is to enrich the nation. For if India lives, 
we also live. Jai Hind. 


FLEXIBLE ECONOMIC POLICY 

OiR, I should like to say a few words right at the beginning 
*^of this discussion in order to indicate the general policy 
of the Government in this behalf. The hon. Mover has 
referred to various statements previously made by the 
National Congress, by me personally and by others; and then 
he has drawn attention to other statements made by members 
of the Government and pointed out certain discrepancies 
between them. There may be different viewpoints and cer* 
tain discrepancies if the various statements are compared; 
but I think the real fact of the matter is — ^and I plead guilty 
to it — that the Government as such have not put forward, 
before this House or before the country, a fully worked-out 
policy in regard to these matters. Not that the Government 
do not attach a good deal of importance to them, but for the 
simple reason that events of various kinds rather overwhelmed 
us, and these could not be dealt with — ^if I may say so with 
all respect — ^in the manner that the hon. Member suggests, 
by a kind of Resolution vaguely talking about nationalization 


A speech delivered in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), New Delhi, 
February 17, 1948 

The Resolution on which the Prime Minister made this speech was moved 
by Kazi Syed Karimuddin and it read as follows: 

'This Assembly is of opinion that the economic pattern of this country 
shall be socialist economy based on the principle of nationalization of key 
industries and co-operative and collective farming and socialization of the 
material resources of the country and that the Government of India shall 
adopt the said principle immediately.” 
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and putting everything into effect immediately. It is a 
much more intricate matter. We may call ourselves by any 
name we like, socialists or any other name, but if we have 
to tackle these problems, we cannot tackle them in vague 
terms. W'^e must tackle them with precision. And it is the 
Government’s business certainly to deal with long-term 
policies, and even more so tvith the immediate present. And 
so, as we have had these other difficulties to face, many 
matters which wc would probably already have considered 
by now have iiad lo be postponed. 

For instance, it was our desire to consider the appoint- 
ment of a rianning Commi.ssion which rouhl be given general 
terms of reference, and which couhl then precisely lay down 
priorities, how to plan and co-ordinate various sectors of our 
economic life. Wc have been unable to do that, I am sorry 
to say. I hope that before very long, we shall be able to take 
steps in that direction. Meanwhile, as the Mouse is aware, in 
a very small way wc have appointed a Rehabilitation and 
Development Board which, though it primarily concerns it- 
.self with the rehabilitation of the refugees, is also intimately 
concerned with development, and it will have to consider 
the various development schemes and try to plan them with 
the object of rehabilitating the refugees. 

In the past few years, I have had occasion to express my 
general views on this subject many times, and for some years 
I was Chairman of the National Planning Ounmittcc where 
all such matters came up for di.scussion. We did a lot of good 
work in that Committee. Unfortunately, this work did not 
bear fruit in the shape of a final report, but the reports issued 
by a large number of sub-committees and a considerable 
number of our own resolutions bear witness to the work that 
has already been done. 

I am glad to say that many of these report.s of the sub- 
committees are now available for such persons as are 
interested in them. If they read these reports as well as the 
other material which we have, they will find that these ques- 
tions are extraordinarily intricate and overlapping, and that 
they cannot be solved by a mere formula. 

The formula gives the mental outlook of the person who 
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uses it. That is true, but a Government cannot speak in 
vague formulas. The Government has to consider every 
aspect of a question and more especially what it can do for 
the immediate present. 

Now, it is well known, and we have often stressed this, 
that production is perhaps one of the most important things 
before us today : that is, adding to the wealth of the country. 
We cannot overlook other things. Nevertheless, production 
comes first, and I am prepared to say that everything that 
we do should be judged from the point of view of production 
first of all. If nationalization adds to production, we shall 
have nationalization at every step. If it does not, let us see 
how to bring it about in order not to impede production. 
That is the essential thing. 

It is not so easy as the hon. Member seems to think 
that we can legislate, and then by some kind of jugglery, we 
can produce results. To take such a step may possibly lead to 
some kind of disaster, actually a graver crisis may follow. So 
it is not merely a question of adopting a certain economic 
outlook, but also of timing, of priorities, of how to do it, in 
what manner and when to do it — these are the most impor- 
tant factors. It is not enough to put aside or break up a 
certain system, you have to put another system in its place. 
All these factors have to be borne in mind. 

The Resolution that the hon. Member has put forward 
suffers from all manner of defects, including the kind of 
defect that he was blaming us for. It is vague. It has little 
meaning except to show the goodness of his heart. He talks 
about doing things immediately, all over the place in agricul- 
ture and industry. I just cannot conceive how any Govern- 
ment, whatever its views may be as regards economic prob- 
lems, can accept such a Resolution. Most of us — ^and, so far 
as I am concerned, I too, — ^believe that the time has come for 
a rapid change in the economic system not only of India but 
of other parts of the world. I think far too many of our 
friends and our countrymen here and those in other countries 
continue to think in terms which were applicable to an age 
which has more or less passed. They continue to adhere to 
what might be called the 19th century economic ideology, 
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which may have been very good in its time, but which is 
largely inapplicable today, and I think many of the ills in the 
world today are due to the fact that that particular economic 
system, which grew in the 19th century, does not fit the 
circumstances of the middle of the 20th century. 

We find, therefore, all over the world an economic 
malaise, and it may be that many of our political ills are due 
to the fact that we are not settling down in a more sensible 
manner befitting the times. However that may be, the point 
we have to consider is not just destructive criticism, but what 
we can do constructively to meet it. What we can do to meet 
it depends a great deal, of course, on circumstances in our 
own country: partly, also, on circumstances in the world 
outside, because these events act and react on one another. 

In judging of tlie circumstances in our own country, we 
have to consider all manner of factors and w'e have to plan 
accordingly and go ahead, step by step, .so as not to break up 
something we have without replacing it immediately with 
something better. It is fairly easy to break things up. It is not 
so easy to construct. It is quite possible that, in an attempt to 
change the economic system, you may have a period of semi- 
disaster. You may even stop production which we aim at. 
Ultimately, perhaps very gradually, you may build up a new 
kind of apparatus. But for the moment you will break up 
the existing apparatus. That is undesirable when all our 
energies have to be concentrated on production. 

The Honourable Member referred to a certain report 
which was issued by a sub-committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee, of which I had the honour to be chair- 
man. I would recommend him and other members to read 
that report carefully, because that report was a carefully 
drafted document. It was not by any means a final report. 
It was a report to be considered first by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress, and secondly by the All-India 
Congrc.ss Committee. The report itself states that it is only 
a rough blueprint and that these matters will have to be con- 
sidered by the Planning Commission which is recommended. 

Certain other factors were laid down in it in regard to 
the nationalization of defence industries and key industries. 
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Now, it is perfectly true that in so far as the National 
Congress is concerned, it accepted this principle about 17 
years ago — ^the nationalization, ownership or control of 
defence and key industries and public utilities, and I do 
believe that such industries will have to be nationalized some 
time or other. Then, again, the Congress in its various resolu- 
tions has also indicated that this process of nationalization 
should go a little further in other directions. But when you 
come down to giving effect to this, you have to think of 
which to choose first and how to do it without upsetting the 
present structure and without actually interfering with 
production. 

Now, this document, which I have referred to, issued by 
the Economic Programme Sub-committee of the Congress, 
has given rise to a great deal of criticism, or, in any event, to 
some criticism, on either side. Some people think it does not 
go far enough, and others think it is a revolutionaiy depar- 
ture which will upset our economy, and that it is, in fact, a 
sudden jump to socialism. Of course, it is nothing of the kind 
either way. It is very far from socialism. It is the continuation 
of a process which is going on all over the world, including 
the capitalistic countries of the world, excepting perhaps the 
biggest of them all, the United States of America. In other 
countries, you will see this process going on in some places, 
and in some faster than in other countries. This report merely 
indicates a strong tendency towards socialism, with certain 
industries earmarked for earlier socialization than others, 
and even in this report, it is stated definitely that every, step 
should be taken so as not to interfere with production. 

I should just like to read to the House one or two 
passages from it. First, “It is emphasized that the report is 
not a blueprint, but an outline programme, the details of 
which will have to be filled in by the Permanent Planning 
Commission which has been recommended.” Then, it 
referred to defiinte and key industries, and here again, may I 
say, the use of the word ‘key’ industry is very vague. Opinions 
may differ as to what is a key industry, whether we are refer- 
ring to a few or many. Deliberately it has been left vague, 
because the stage of defining these industries will come later. 
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when the matter is considered by the Standing Committee. 
Quite apart from defining them, the question of nationali- 
zing them, and the timing of it, would also depend on the 
Commission or whatever authority that might have to consi- 
der the problem. 

There is another matter which has been referred to in 
this report. We have specifically stated that, apart from cer- 
tain obvious industries of vital importance, we consider that 
the State should nationalize or start nationalizing new indus- 
tries of a particular type, that is to say, we should not waste 
our resources at the present moment in trying to nationalize 
existing industries, except where it is absolutely necessary, 
but rather conserve our resources and start new industries. 

I tlrought that a very sound principle, because, after all, 
whatever we may do will have to be limited by our own 
resources. We have to choose which to take up first. If we 
squander our resources in merely acquiring for the State 
existing industries (that we have acquired them may be for 
the nation’s good), for the moment we may have no other 
resources left, and we would have spoiled the field for private 
enterprise too. So it is far better for the State to concentrate 
on certain specific, vital, new industries than to go about 
nationalizing many of the old ones though, as I .said, in the 
case of some specific vital industry of national importance 
that might be done. 

This has many advantages, one advantage being, as I 
said, that the Slate’s resources arc applied to new industries, 
according to the requirements of production, without inter- 
fering with titc exi.sling apparatus except where it is absolute- 
ly necessary. All the work that the State would do would be 
to add constructively to production rather than merely effect 
a change-over. After a period (which is hinted at in this 
report), after five years or so, the State may reconsider the 
problem and sec what else it can do, how far it can go. 

Now, what is the point in putting in this five-year 
period? As a matter of fact, whatever period might be put in 
has little significance in the present, changing, dynamic 
world. One does not know, and I doubt if any member of 
this House can say, what will happen in India two years 
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hence or three years hence, in either the political or economic 
domain, so that putting down any time-table or programme 
does not help us much. 

Why five years was the time put down was really to give 
a kind of assurance to those who might be somewhat put out 
by the prospect of these changes, that is to say, that we are 
not going to upset existing things, we are leaving them as 
they are more or less, but that we are enlarging the domain 
in other fields, more or less specified fields, so that there may 
be no grievance that something is done which upsets the 
existing structure. 

I have been surprised to read criticisms of this rough out- 
line report, criticisms from industrial magnates and others, 
because I thought that this report had carefully considered 
many of the problems that face the country, even from the 
point of view of industrialists and others. We had provided 
for many of those things, maybe some things had to be over- 
looked which can be considered later, but generally speak- 
ing, we had carefully provided that there should be no 
sudden change which might upset the present structure with- 
out its being replaced. 

After this report was drawn up, this House decided on 
the nationalization of the Reserve Bank and the Imperial 
Bank of India. Changes go on taking place in that way. It 
may be that if we merely talk in terms of big changes all over 
the place, the result would be no change at all, because that 
would be merely a paper decision which could not easily be 
given effect to. Therefore, I submit that the proper way of 
dealing with this matter is not to pass a resolution of this 
kind, but to consider it carefully in the context of what can 
be done, the general policy being laid down, the general out- 
look, or if you like, the general objective. The ultimate 
objective may not have to be considered, but many of the 
things leading up to it may have to be reconsidered from 
time to time, because, meanwhile, all manner of changes are 
taking place. 

For instance, if I may put one aspect of the case before 
the House, I think that the progress of technology and of 
science is so enormous and so rapid that within a fairly short 
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space of time, let us say, 15 years, the whole conception of 
modern industry will have changed completely. New sources 
of power will be discovered and those sources of power will 
upset the methods of production that exist today, much more 
so than the Industrial Revolution did 150 years ago in 
England and in the rest of Europe. 

All these enormous changes are going to take place and I 
find that many of us, whether we call ourselves socialists, 
communists, capitalists or by any other name, are singularly 
unaware of the big changes that are taking place. They are 
so unaware of this that they think merely in terms, not of the 
greater wealth coming into existence by fresh methods, but 
rather only of changing the ownership of industry, which of 
course, may be important from the point of view of advancing 
towards equality. 

Distribution is very important, but what is far more im- 
portant is the dynamic future. In the changed .situation all 
over the world, new sources of power might completely revo- 
lutionize our agriculture as well as our industry. Therefore, 
what I think is most important for the State is that whatever 
may happen to the existing sources of production, these new 
and novel sources of production should always remain in the 
hands of the State. We should not allow them to go into 
private hands and thus become private monopolies. And in 
regard to the existing soxirres, we should proceed step by .step, 
and avoid any drop in production or disturbance of the eco- 
nomic .structure as far as po.ssible. 

The Hou.se knows that we have a large number of big 
schemes or projects dealing with the river valleys. The.se 
.schemes deal with the construction of big reservoirs, hydro- 
electric works, irrigation canals, prevention of erosion, 
prevention of malaria and so on and .so forth. These schemes 
arc going to require a va.st deal of money and by far the most 
important thing is that they will be the ba.si,s of all future 
growth. They will go a long way to solve our food problem, 
to provide that power which is essential for indu.strial growth. 
Once you have that power you can go ahead pretty fa.st. So 
the Government decided to concentrate on the rapid deve- 
lopment of these river valley .schemes and not to fritter away 
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their energy on temporary expedients here and there. If we 
are going to concentrate on these big schemes, are we going 
to divert our energy from them by acquiring this or that little 
industry which may make only some or no difference at all, 
which will create upsets here and there and not lead to that 
basic foundation on which all industry should rest in the 
future? 

Therefore, even from the point of view of socialization, 
we should proceed with the foundations first, lay them down, 
have a system of priorities and timing, take over a sector of 
the national economy and socialize it only when the time is 
ripe for it. When the time will be ripe, I cannot say. We re- 
quire not only money, but, what is far more important, 
trained human material. 

In fact, in the ultimate analysis, that is the only essential 
thing, whether it concerns industrial or any other department 
of life. Let us admit we do not possess a sufficient quantity of 
that trained human material in any field of life in India to- 
day. We have produced very competent persons in every 
department of life — ^in science, in industry. We have some of 
the finest scientists in the world. Nevertheless, they are few. 
They are not enough. The House may remember that the 
Government appointed a Scientific Manpower Committee 
a little time ago, because we attach the greatest importance to 
using the scientific manpower we have, to increasing it and 
rapidly augmenting it. That Committee reported and its 
report was considered by the Government. Many of its recom- 
mendations were adopted. We are trying our best to increase 
our technical and other personnel by sending people abroad, 
and getting people from abroad to teach our students 
here. All this is the real basis, the foundation, that is being 
laid down for future progress, and the other approach, that is, 
a theoretical and doctrinaire approach, merely starting we 
are going to make these big changes, does not help us much. 
On the other hand, it gives a completely wrong picture to the 
people, who do not realize what is to be done or what pre- 
parations have to be made before the various steps can be 
taken. Therefore, I submit that a resolution of this kind 
will not be helpful at all. I hope that some time during this 
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session, if it is possible, we may come up before this House 
with certain specific proposals or statements of policy in 
regard to the industrial programme. Naturally, whatever pro- 
gramme we may adopt would have to have the sanction of 
this House. 

To refer back to the Congress Sub-committee’s report, 
naturally, if any programme, economic or other, receives the 
final sanction of the All-India Congress Committee, and that 
Committee calls for that programme to be adopted, most of 
us in this House are bound by that mandate. The final autho- 
rity, no doubt, is this House for any programme that has to 
be adopted, but most of us are bound by any programme defi- 
nitely and precisely put forward by the All-India Congress 
Committee, and we shall have to place it before this House 
for adoption. But the All-India Congre.ss Committee, after 
all, is not an executive body: at the most it is a policy-laying 
body. It will lay down the general policy, again, naturally, 
leaving it to this House or to the Government to time it as it 
thinks expedient, to give certain priorities and to go ahead 
with it at a pace which may be con.sidered right and proper. 

The House knows that in regard to the land system, our 
general policy has been to put an end to what is called the 
zamindari .system. The pace has been slorv, not due to any 
lack of effort, but bccau.se all manner of difficulties have 
cropped up. Still, I hope that the matter will be gone through 
fairly soon. That again is one of the foundations on which 
we are to build everything else. There has been talk about 
collective and co-operative farming. I .should like to have 
collective and co-operative farming in this country. I hope 
that in any event, if not on a large scale, at lea.st on a .small 
scale, we shall begin soon with co-operatives, and maybe, 
with collectives. But it is obvious that before you can think 
of them, you have to put an end to the present land .system 
which prevails in the greater part of India — first of all the 
big zamindari .system, and then perhaps other aspects of it — 
and that is not such an easy matter. 

It is not a matter of a few, whom you might call capita- 
lists, di.sliking it, but possibly a very large number of 
peasant proprietors disliking it. Obviously, whatever decision 
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we may make must have the consent of a large number of 
people. We cannot force it down the throats of the vast 
majority of our peasants. We have to convert them. The best 
way to do that is to give them a living example in co-opera- 
tives, and show them how they will function : and then only 
can they be converted. India is a huge country. We may have 
various types of agricultural economy side by side, and 
gradually the one that is best suited to the land will prevail. 
Even in co-operatives, there are so many types. I cannot say 
immediately which is the most suitable : it may be that one 
type will be suitable in one part of the country and another 
in another part. 

Finally, therefore, I would assure the House that as far 
as we are concerned, we are very anxious to draw up a parti- 
cular statement of policy in regard to our industrial pro- 
gramme. I do not think at this stage that that statement will 
go very far into the future. It is risky to go far into the future. 
It is for non-official organizations to look far ahead into the 
future, but for a Government to commit itself of the long 
distance is not safe. I should like to assure others who may not 
be in the House that whatever we may do, we want to put 
production first. We think it most essential. Production 
obviously depends on a very great deal of co-operation 
amongst those people who are most concerned in production. 
Obviously, we want the goodwill of the industrialists of the 
country. The question is often asked, “Have you the person- 
nel to nationalize industries?” Well, as I said just now, we 
have not enough. But the question rather surprises me, 
because it is the same personnel that has to be used whether 
industry is nationalized or not. The personnel which function 
in private industry will not leave the country when it is natio- 
nalized. It is the same personnel, including the captains of 
industry who will also be utilized because of their very special 
ability — ^managerial, executive, etc. Now, the point is that in 
any programme that we put forward, we must have the largest 
measure of goodwill. We must not allow it to affect produc- 
tion. At the same time, we must lay the foundations of future 
progress in the direction we aim at. That was the outlook 
with which we framed the Sub-committee’s report. That is a 

9—10 DPD/66 
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document foi' you and the country to consider. We paid 
\'ery special attention to this so that we might not have a 
bi'eak, nor any big upsetting factor, but gradually, though 
nevertheless fairly quickly, a change-over might be made in 
those sectors of economy which are most capable of using it to 
the national advantage, and then making other changes. I 
would theiefore beg the hon. Member not to press a Resolu- 
tion which on the face of it cannot be given effect to. 


A SHIP IS LAUNCHED 

I N LAUNCHING this ship many thoughts come to me, because 
this is the first ship of such size to be built and launched 
in India in many centuries. Inevitably one thinks of the 
ages when ship-building was one of the premier industries 
of India. Somehow, we come to apprcciaie the past ages and 
the Middle Ages which did much good and yet much ill to 
our country and which have formed part of our history. In 
doing so, one thinks partly of the ship-bttilding industry, 
but more .so the good of the country itself. Somehow, the 
launching of a .ship brings to mind the analogy of the .ship of 
Slate which was also launched a few months ago in India and 
which has gone through stormy weather. We have .survived 
and are .surviving the storm.s, but we have plenty of storms to 
face in India. Indeed, all over the world more .storms are 
blowing and there arc many ahead. But I think we ha\c 
shown that we are strong enough and arc resolved to face 
them. As I was watching this good .ship “Jala-U.sha” launched 
into the .sea, I thought of the ship of State entering the sea. 

India is an old country and I have always thought of 
India as the offspring of mountains and .seas, the Himalayas 
and the Indian Ocean embracing her on tw'o sides. So I have 
always thought of India not as a country' isolated from the 
rest of the world but a country entincntly .suitetl for the 
closest and widest intercour.se with the other countries of the 

Spucth at Vi.sakhapatnnni at ilio laiimhing or S.S. Jala-(lsha, the first oa-an- 
going steamer made in Iniiia, March 14, 194H 
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world. Unfortunately, in recent years — 200 years, more espe- 
cially during the last 150 years — it has become isolated both 
by mountain and by sea. All our contacts with the Western 
countries of the world, chiefly England, have been only by 
sea. But other contacts were ended and cut off. We lost touch 
with the highland of Central Asia and eastern and western 
Asia. Indian history tells us of great enterprises across the 
seas and across mountains and we were not an isolated people 
in those days. We looked forward as we ventured across the 
seas and took our culture to far-off countries. 

Narrow-mindedness was unheard of in those days. But 
with the passage of time we have developed narrow-minded- 
ness in the name of religion. What kind of religion is it that 
prevents man from meeting man? In the name of religion, it 
has been called a sin to undertake a sea voyage. What kind of 
religion is it that prevents a man from going to his mother 
and trusting his mother? If one is not to trust one’s mother, 
father, and brother how can one live and progress? We have 
had enough of such religion and narrow-mindedness in out- 
look. We grow afraid of the sea, our mother. If we grow 
afraid of our mother and distrust her, where can we rest and 
take shelter in times of danger? We now must go back to the 
sea, our mother, and send our ships fearlessly. Let the sea be 
a symbol for us in the future. Let us send the ship of State, 
that is India, into the sea with a stout heart and in that way 
not only develop India but enhance her stature and enable 
her co-operate with other nations. 

Isolation means, in future, death and ruin of the country. 
To every great country, however big, isolation means stand- 
ing apart from the world. It means falling behind while the 
world progresses. We are not looking forward to interfering 
with the lives of other countries. We seek no dominion over 
others. We seek the friendship of all and the co-operation of 
all. At the same time we brook no interference from outside. 
So it is in this spirit that I launched this ship. Let this spirit 
of adventure, mercantile or naval, be carried on. 

Not only are we building up the ship-building industry 
in Visakhapatnam, but it is also an important naval base. 
It is the most important base on the eastern coast of India, 
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and I should like the naval base to develop and I should like 
our young men, bright young men, to join the Na\7. 
Personally, I would have liked to join the Navy myself had 
I been young. If there is anything I am more attracted to 
than the Navy it is the Air Force. But unfortunately life has 
dealt with me very badly and I am at an office desk which 
is the thing I hate most. I understand fishermen from Orissa 
are applying to join the Navy. I welcome these applications, 
but before they can be recruited they will have to come up 
to some required standard.s. It is our duty to facilitate their 
attaining the standards that are required. 

In your speech, Mr. Chairman, there i.s a strange and 
rather astounding phrase u-sed : that is about harmonious re- 
lations between the Government and industry. Is industry a 
rival of our Government? The Government will help indirsiry 
in every way. If indiustry docs not function efficiently, the 
Government interferes and takes it over. The Government is 
going to encourage industry. Industry tvill become one 
hundred per cent Government if it doc.s not function effi- 
ciently. Shipping will not .suffer and will go on at all costs and 
at every cost. How it is going on is another matter. Rest 
a.s.sured, the Government is immcn.sely interested in en- 
couraging this industry. We arc beholden to the Scindia 
Company for the entcrpri.sc it has shown in the past.* Enter- 
prise will always be encouraged. It has waged a ceaseless 
struggle against foreign vested interests. Inevitably this vital 
enterprise must come more and more under the control of 
the State. After all, people who build .ships — from the top 
men .sitting in our office to the workmen who actually do the 
job — do not really matter. Whatever happens, take it from 
me, the technical personnel and managerial per.sonncl who 
contribute to the making of magnificent things will not under- 
go any change. They remain the .same. It is only that .somc- 
w'herc at the top certain changes affecting policy and j^rofits 
will come about. I am glad to learn that in your dockyard 
there prevails a feeling of amity and comrade.ship between 
employers and employees and that you are following the 

•The shipyard at Vi.sakhnpafnani. started by Ihe Stindias, was aajuired by 
the Government in 1952 
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principle of industrial truce that we laid down some time ago, 
I think one of the most important things for us to realize today 
is that industrial warfare injures and weakens the nation at 
any time, of course, but more especially today, when we have 
just launched our ship of State. If the crew of the ship starts 
non-co-operation how will the ship start its voyage? 

I have a feeling that things are not well in the Madras 
Presidency*. Not here, of course, but in some other places. 
Without going into the merits and demerits of this uneasiness, 
I want to tell you that that kind of thing cannot be tolerated. 
It will be up to the Madras Government and the Government 
of India, in so far as they are concerned, to prevent this strife. 
I have been watching from a distance and have seen that some 
strikes are organized just for the sake of striking without its 
ever resulting in any good to the worker. This sort of strike 
merely for the sake of striking without any good being done 
to anybody cannot be tolerated. There is a spirit of violence 
abroad. That, too, cannot be tolerated. We are a democratic 
country and we want to give the largest measure of freedom 
of opinion, of action and of expression to each group, even 
though we may differ from it. But freedom does not mean 
violence or instigation to violence. If there is instigation to 
violence, as there is in this Presidency, it will have to be dealt 
with seriously. We are living in critical times, not only in 
this country, but in the world. None knows what the morrow 
will bring. At times swift action, wherever necessary, will 
have to be taken to keep the ship of State moving even 
though the waters may be stormy. All the world over, things 
are becoming rougher and rougher. Therefore, we must not 
entangle ourselves with the world's difficulties and problems. 
Yet we cannot escape them either. We have to look at things 
in their proper perspective. 

We have to keep an effective eye on the maintenance of 
peace in the country. If we lead a disciplined life and solve 
our own problems, industrial and other, I hope industry will 
prosper. Industry will have, above all, to seek and solve its 
own problems, certainly with the help of the Government. 

♦Visakhapatnani was in Madras before the formation of the Andhra State 
in October it)53. 
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I hope the workers Loo will realize that if there is ever a time 
for striking, certainly this is not the time. 'There are too 
many perils and dangers ahead. The ^^'eapon of strike is a 
precious and valuable one and it should not be used hapha- 
zardly. We mu.st es’olve projier and sane alternatives to 
strikes in order to govern industrial relations if we are to 
progress as a nation. Any system that depends on periodical 
conflicts is not sane or reasonable. 

I congratulate you again on this venture. May tliis ship 
that we have launched today be the beginning of many other 
ships, big and small, and may they carry the me.ssage of India 
to all corners of the world! 


A MIXED ECONOMY 


S IR, 1 mu.st apologize to the Mouse for not having been 
]>re.scnL here throughout tliis deliaie, Ijui sometimes the 
claims of other work are heavy. 1 wouhl have liked (o be here 
throughout, because I am va.stly interc.sted in tins .subject 
and I should have liked to hear what members hail to say. I 
understand that many of the members have commended this 
Resolution and spoken in prai.se of it or in favour of it at least. 
Some have not liked it and .some have disliked it intcn,sely. 
I am glad of that dilference of opinion, and 1 am .sorry if 
any one of the hon. Members should feel that he .should 
suppress his own opinion on such a vital matter bccau.se of 
some whij) or some other direction of the Party executive. 

1 have myself been concerned with the theoretical aspects 
of planning for a considerable lime. I realize that there is a 
great deal of dilference between its theory and practice; as 
in almost everything in life, the theory is full of poetry as, if 
I may say so, was the speech of my honourable colleague, 
the Mover of the Resolution, but when we come ilown to 

Speech in the Consliiueni Assembly (Legislative;, Neu Delhi, dining the 
debate on ihe Industrial Pnlit y Resolution tno\e<l by Dr, .Syaina Prasad Mookerjee, 
Minister for industry and Supply, April 7, 1948 
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applying that poetry, all kinds of difficulties crop up. Nor- 
mally, there would be those difficulties, but situated as we are 
today in India, after all that has happened in the course of 
the last seven or eight months, one has to be very careful of 
the steps one takes so as not to injure the existing structure 
too much. There has been destruction and injury enough, 
and certainly I confess to this House that I am not brave and 
gallant enough to go about destroying any more. I think 
there is room still in India for the destruction of many 
things — they will no doubt have to be removed; nevertheless, 
it is matter of approach. Are we going to adopt the course of 
having a clean slate or sweeping away everything so that we 
may have the pleasure of writing anew, without anything 
else being written on that slate? That seems to be an easy way 
of doing things, though perhaps there never has been a clean 
slate even when people imagined that there was going to be 
a clean slate. 

I will not say that one should never try to start with a 
clean slate. But one has to think of a country and its condition 
at the time, and see which is the preferable course, involving 
less danger. It seems to me that in the state of affairs in the 
world and in India today, any attempt to start with what 
might be called a clean slate, that is to say, a sweeping away 
of all that we have, would certainly not bring progress 
nearer, but might delay it tremendously. Far from bringing 
economic progress, it might put us so far back politically 
that the economic aspect itself might be lost sight of. We 
cannot separate these two things. We have gone through big 
political upheavals and cataclysms, and if in our attempt to 
get something that we like and to go forward a step in one 
direction, we lose a few steps in another, then on balance we 
have lost, not gained. Therefore, the alternative to having a 
clean slate is to try to rub out here and there in order to write 
on it again, gradually to replace the writing on the whole 
slate — not too gradually. I hope, yet not with a great measure 
of destruction and strain. Perhaps I have been affected by 
recent events, but more and more I have felt that it is wrong 
to destroy something that is productive or capable of doing 
good. It takes a long time to build and it does not take very 
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long to destroy, so that if this House and this country think 
that we should go ahead in a much move const nict he spirit 
than in a destructive spirit, then that approach has necessarily 
to be different. What your ideals may be is another matter, 
but even in the realization of those ideals, do you think that 
the easiest Avay of approach will be a clean ssvecj) and then 
starting anew, or to replace as rapidly as possible and as fast 
as you can, with your available resouicc.s and material, the 
existing structure with a new one? I have no doubt that we 
have to change the existing struct uiv, and a.s ra])idly as 
possible. 

I was listening to the hon. Member who spoke Ijefore 
me; I was listening to his laments on the burdens that are 
put on industry, on taxation and on this and that. The 
fact of the matter is that that lamcni is based on a certain 
view of the world which, 1 fear, cannot possibly return. I am 
not thinking in idealistic terms but just j>raciical terms; you 
cannot have it back. There are going to he greater burdens 
on industry, because the State itself is burdeuetl so tnuch 
with its social problems; it has to solve iheiii or cea.se to be a 
socialist State, and might well become a police Stale, or .some 
other State might take its place. It has to face its problems, 
and if it is to do that, it must necessarily obudn the where- 
withal to face the.se problems, and the bunkm on itulustry 
becomes greater and greater. In fact, not becau.se you think 
or I think or anybody thinks .so, inevitably the treial of events 
is to make the Slate more and more the organizer of construc- 
tive industry, and not the private capitalist or anylxKly else. 
This is inevitable as far as I can .sec objectively. 1 ilo not 
entirely rule out the profit motive; I do not know how long 
it will last in a limited sense, but in the larger scn.se of the 
term it will come more and more into conflict with the new 
idea of the socialist State. That conflict will go on, and it is 
clear that it i.s the State which wall survive, not that group 
which represents the profit motive in industry in its jiure 
essence. That is an inevitable development. How are you to 
face that development? Are you then to try again to accelerate 
it as many of us would like to do, becau.se quite apart Irom 
the economic aspect, the expert aspect, we have arrived at a 
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Stage which, I trust, every sensitive man feels. Sensitive 
people today cannot easily put up with the vast gap between 
human beings, the distance between them, the difference 
between them, the lack of opportunities on the one side and 
the waste on the other. It seems so vulgar, and vulgarity 
is the worst thing for a country or individual to support. 
It was not, if I may say so, so vulgar 60 or 100 years ago. 
Although the profit motive was at work very strongly and 
although there was probably greater suffering then, neverthe- 
less, the approach was different. Perhaps, the sense of social 
values was different. But, in the context of the world today, 
such a motive is becoming increasingly not only wrong from 
the economic point of view, but a vulgar thing from any 
sensitive point of view. So changes are bound to come. 

How then are you going to bring about these changes? 
As I said, I would much rather bring them about without 
deliberate destruction and obstruction, because destruction 
and obstruction, whatever the future may bring after them, 
must undoubtedly lead to a stoppage of growth at present. 
They stop production. They stop the production of wealth. 
One has the satisfaction of being able to do something after- 
wards more rapidly, no doubt, but it is not certain that after- 
wards you will be able to do it so rapidly. One has, there- 
fore, to compromise. Although I hate the word compromise 
in this context or in any context, one cannot avoid it. 

That brings us to transitional stage of economy. Call it 
what you like — ^mixed economy or something else. It brings 
us to doing things in such a way as continually to add to the 
wealth of the country, as well as to lead to a more equitable 
distribution of that wealth in the country. Gradually we 
arrive at a stage when the centre of gravity of the whole 
economy has shifted. Now, I rather doubt whether it is 
possible without a conflict or without repeated conflicts to 
bring about these changes; because people who are used to 
possessing certain interests or certain ideas do not easily 
accept new ideas. Nobody likes to give up what he has; at 
least no groups like it; individuals sometimes do. These con- 
flicts are continually arising, but the point is that even those 
conflicts are rather foolish conflicts, if I may say so, because 
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they camioi reverse iise irend n!’ events. They may delay the 
process, and the result will be that those who hold on to the 
vested intere.sts will probably get a worse bargain in the end. 

Now, ihcfc is another a.spect whicli T should like the 
House to consi'vier. It is an odd thing that many of our most 
ardent revolutionaries, who think in terms of an idealistic 
world, arc tpiitc extraordinarily conservative in their scientific 
approach to the worlfl’s problems. If I may explain myself, I 
have used the word ‘.scientifie’ in its narrow sense. Most of 
our friends — .Socialists or Communists — continually think in 
terms of the leclmiqnc of production remaining as it is. Of 
course, they will not admit it. I'hey will say, “No, it is 
changing." But, in fact, they base their programmes more or 
lc.s.s on a .static: world and not on a continually changing world 
with new meihcjd.s of produciicm. new teclinicjues of produc- 
tion. 'I'hey think in terms, for instance, of changing die land 
system. Ouitc right, hceau.sc the fundamental thing is that 
the feudal land system must go before you can build another 
society. So far .so good. Change the laud system. They think 
in terms of actpiiring the industries, bccau.se a sociali.st 
economy means that liig indastries should be owned by the 
Stale. Well, cpiite good. But ihev do not think so much in 
terms of (he vast changes in produeiive methods that are 
taking place which may render the present indu.sirial 
apparatus, or the mc-thods adoptc’d in the cidlivation of the 
land, completely ob.solele. 'l'hc;y .say, "Why don’t you accjuirc 
this or that?” Spend va.st sums oj money over actcpiiring 
things which are fid'',', ohsolc’ie? In fact, from the point of 
view' of technological advance, it may well be a comjilele waste 
of money to acquire such ob.solele maeliinery, factories and 
otlic;r iasinllations. It is true that tliey arc useful .so long as 
new factories and new technological methods arc not intro- 
duced, and if you have a va,sl quantity of money and lesources, 
certainly acquire them and go ahead witlT other things. But 
if you have limited resources, then the main thing to do is 
not to think in terms of static: technology, but to think in 
terms of changing technology, of the State accjuiring the new' 
processes, the new changes, and not the old. except when the 
old obstruct and hamper your plamiing and pTogre.ss. 
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Now, obviously, situated as we are in India, our resources 
are not unlimited. We have to think hard where to get the 
money, how to get the money, how to get the other resources 
— technical and other. If this is so, there has to be a certain 
system of priorities about the work we are to do. Even if you 
start acquiring things — ^suppose we decide to acquire a large 
number of industries — ^and you pass this Resolution, I am 
quite sure when we actually work it out in practice, it will 
take a good deal of time to acquire them one by one. However 
rapidly you may do so, it will take a little time, unless, of 
course, it is by the process of the “clean slate”, where you 
sweep the old thing away and build a new one on it. There- 
fore, you have to think in terms of priorities : which industry 
and which service must come first; after that you must 
provide the money, provide the organization, provide the 
technical personnel, and so on. So it takes time. Much more 
so when you have to think in terms of additional industry and 
new industry, new schemes plus old schemes. I have no doubt 
in my mind that the priority for the State enterprises must be 
in terms of new things as far as possible unless the old things 
come in the way. 

I attach the greatest importance today to, let us say, the 
great river valley projects and schemes that have been 
framed, the first one of which, the Damodar Valley scheme, 
has passed through this Legislature, and others are coming 
soon. I think they are far more important than almost all 
your existing industries. Here is something new that you are 
building out of nothing; new land brought into cultivation, 
many new things which you are creating out of the enormous 
power of the river valley projects. Now, I want that to be com- 
pletely State-controlled, but run, as is stated in this Resolu- 
tion, on the public corporation model. I hope that this public 
corporation is not going to be a departmentally-run organiza- 
tion, but a wholly or partly independent organization, I 
hope that it is going to be run not by people who have worked 
in the ruts of the Departments but by persons of vision, push 
and drive; not by people who write on the files but those who 
do the work. Regarding these vast river valley schemes, all 
the resources of India are not enough to push them through 
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quickly. Am I going to allow these to remain undone and 
delay them and think in terms of acquiring a tramway 
system or something else here and there? Let the tramway 
system be acquired, if you like, but I do not want to give first 
priority to the tramway system or some such thing. 

In this Resolution which has been placed before you, 
various lists are given — list no. 1, no. 2, etc — explaining what 
the Government has done and what it proposes to do. The 
river valley projects arc mentioned rather casually. But 
remember what that casual mention means. It means that 
the State is undertaking vast enterprises all over the country 
which will govern the industry of this country, and all you 
have acquired will be secondary and minor. These river valley 
sy.stems arc controlled by the State and they will control the 
economy and industry of the country completely. If you get 
a grip of all these things, then the process will be swifter, but 
if we simply lay dotvn fancy schemes, then we shall never 
come to grips with any particular part of them, in fact, w’e 
shall not be advancing at all except on paper and in theory. 
Therefore, from the poetry of rather vague planning in the 
air, we have to come down to the prose of the statement. 
Because it is a prosaic statement, there i.s very little poetry in 
it except the poetry of my honourable friend who made the 
.speech at the beginning. It is definitely a prosaic statement; 
it is meant to be a j)ro.saic .statement; the I Iou,se knows it is 
not difficult to put in line (loun.shc.s of language in a re.solu- 
tion of this kind, wdiich woultl have .sounded so nice for the 
public and whicli w’ould, without any commitment, have 
pleased the car and the eye atif! produced a general impre.s- 
sion of how fine we are. Well, we have very deliberately not 
done so, becau.se w'c wanted to make it a pro.saic statement of 
what we think we ought to do. and what we can do in the 
relatively near future. How much wc do depends upon this 
House and a multittule of factors, but, at any rate, this is a 
thing which is meant to be done, not a thing which is meant 
to be flourished as a kind of organized programme before the 
public. 

'The tempo will depend on .so many factors, I mentioned 
these river valley .schemes, hecau.se 1 attach the greatest 
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importance to them. Now, suppose the Damodar Valley 
scheme is a thundering success and we are responsible for it, 
then it is a bigger thing from the State’s point of view or the 
industrialization point of view than the fact that this House 
has passed half a dozen other schemes which are not carried 
out. So, it is the first step that counts. If we start an industry 
under State auspices, let us make it a thorough success instead 
of trying to acquire this and that and making a mess of many 
things. Of course, once you have laid a good foundation, 
it will be easy for you to go ahead. Now, it is obvious that 
this Government or this House may pass this Resolution, and 
lay down the targets for what is to happen five or ten or 
fifteen years hence, but the fact of the matter is that we are 
living in an age of very swift change and transition, and 
nobody can guarantee what will happen and when it will 
happen; nobody can guarantee whether there will be war 
or peace and nobody can guarantee what will happen even 
if there is peace. Things change rapidly in India. We 
have lived during the last eight months in a state of rapid 
change, and very undesirable and unhealthy a change it has 
been in many respects. Nevertheless, when we say ten years, 
we mean it; that is how we see things at present, and we 
say ten years because as far as we can see. State’s hands 
will be full. We are giving an assurance not for its own sake : 
we wish to give an assurance to all working industries so that 
they may be able to function properly. Fundamentally, we 
have enough to do and we want to do it thoroughly; and 
whether I give an assurance or the House gives it, ultimately 
events will determine the pace. Events may go faster or 
slower; events may break up our economy or something may 
happen; not only that, but a hundred and one things may 
happen. 

When we are told — and I suppose it is a fact — that capital 
is shy and it does not come in rapidly, that we cannot find 
capital for private industry or public loans, I imagine that 
such a situation is due more to these changing conditions 
than to anything that we might do or might not do. It is 
obvious that the country cannot stand aside. Either we give 
a fair field and a fair chance to the industrialist to go ahead. 
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or if he does not, we go ahead without him. We cannot see 
things mismanaged or just not managed because he is afraid 
that he will not have enough profit or something might 
happen. People cannot wait. We give a fair chance, a fair 
field and a fair profit and if he does not do his utmost, some- 
body else has to do it; there cannot be a vacuum. Also if 
industries are mismanaged, or not managed, or slowed down 
or stojrped, again we ha\’c to consider what to do with them, 
because the <lay has passed when industry could simply stop 
or not function because somebody misbehaved, either an 
cm})lo)cr or labour, and ihc whole community had to suffer. 
The community cannot afford to suffer, the community must 
.see that it gives a fair deal to labour, which is a different 
matter. 7'hereforc, in this Resolution a great deal has been 
said aljout it and that is perhaps one of the mo.st important 
parts of the Resolution, namely, the provision for councils 
and committees, because unles.s you give a completely fair 
deal to labour you cannot come down with a heavy hand in 
case of misbehaviour. I .should like this Hou.se to consider the 
Re.solution in thi.s context. I have not touched on the various 
subjects Avhich might he added. I have no doubt that if the 
House .sat down, it could make some changes in it, but I do 
submit dial die fundamental approach of this .statement is the 
only right approach and the only practical approach at the 
present time and 1 hope the House will adopt it. 


TO THE BIISIN'ES.S COMMUNITY 

M r. Pre.sidknt, and members of the Federation, yesterday 
in your presidcniial address you touched upon a variety 
of problems; you referred to events in foreign countries and 
to domestic problems, more especially tho.se ; alfecting the 
trade, commerce and industry of this country. I am .sorry I 
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was not present to hear that address, but I read it and tried 
to profit by the reading. You.'will not expect me to say some- 
thing on everything that you said, because that would be a 
complicated story, but I should like, with your permission, 
to say something 'about certain broad approaches to those 
problems. 

May I repeat, first of all, a little of what I just said in 
Hindustani? It is this that while it is very comforting to me 
to be addressed as you addressed me a little while ago in terms 
of praise and affection and confidence, nevertheless, I have a 
feeling, when I come to such gatherings as|this, that I am 
treated, and my Government is treated, as if we were pri- 
soners in the dock. All our faults and errors, failings and 
deficiencies are placed before u^. pointedly, not merely placed 
before us, but sometimes even a hint is given that although 
we are past redemption, nevertheless the duty has to be 
performed. That does not happen merely in, such gatherings 
as this, but even in the Assembly Chamber — even colleagues 
of ours do this, not opponents. Well, I welcome criticism and 
I welcome your pointing out all our^failings, particularly my 
failings; in fact, sometimes I recount them myself. I think it is 
good for an individual and for a nation always to try to find 
where it is going jwrong and to correct itself. Never be afraid 
of criticism. I welcome criticism. I do not welcome it quite so 
much if behind that criticism there is an imputation of mala / 
fides on our part. Naturally, nobody likes that. But I find this 
kind of criticism in whatever type of gathering I attend 
except one of which I shall tell you later; we arefcriticized by 
the captains of industry — industrialists — and commercial 
magnates and the like. We are criticized by the leaders of 
labour for suppressing them. We are criticized by the refugees 
or displaced persons for not doing enough for them. We are 
criticized by Provincial Governments for not helping them. 
We are criticized for not doing this, for not doing that. We 
are/ criticized for not being economical enough, for not 
reducing the bloated staff in the Secretariat. We are criticized 
for retrenchment and we are criticized in a variety of othey' 
ways. Our foreign policy is criticized; our domestic policy is 
criticized. If controls are established, we are criticized; if 
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decontrol is established, we are criticized. All that, I take it, is- 
in some measure a healthy sign. I said thai I was not criticized 
in one type of gathering, that is gatherings of the common 
people of this country. They do not criticize me and I would 
like you to spend a moment of thought on this. We, as a 
Government, are existing today because those people have 
faith in us. I would not be there by any means if I had the 
suspicion that the people of India — the common men of 
India — did not have faith in its. And it is because of'their 
affection that v’e arc .shouldering the burden and you know 
very well that that burden is not a light burden or pleasant 
burden. Nevertheless, we are shouldering it partly because we 
think it is our duty to carry on this work till such lime as we 
have completed, another stage of it; till such time as we can 
hand it over to others stronger and more worthy to shoulder 
the burden; but in the main becau.se we have the .sen.se of the 
confidence of the \a,st majority of the Indian people. Now, 
criticism, as I .said, is welcome. But when we are criticized by 
friends or by opponent.s, what exactly .should our approach be 
to this or that problem of India? It .seems .to me that we have 
not yet adjusted our.sclvcs sufficiently to changing conditions. 
When I say “we”, I include all kinds and groups of people in 
thi.s country, both industrialists and workers, merchants and 
politicians like me, Congre.ssmen and others. We have not 
brought our minds in line and in tune with the world as 
it is. It is a frightfully difficult ta.sk to do .so, becau.se .swift 
as thought is, the mind lags behind events and in a period 
of transition such as the one through which we have; been 
pas.sing and through which .shall .still pa.ss, minds and 
men’s thoughts lag behind events. Most of us have fashioned 
our thinking — whether it is political thinking or economic 
thinking~in terms of the India that existed some years ago, 
certainly before this change-over look place in Inditi. We have 
fa.shioned our approach to political action also in termsiof a 
past which is not .so very distant. Wc do not realize that 
things have changed in the world on account of many things, 
but chiefly on account of the last great war. Tremendous 
changes have taken place. Trcmcnclou.s tthangc.s — as you all 
know and as you your.sclf referred to in youi’ address yesterday 
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— are taking place in various parts o| Asia, China, Burma, 
Indonesia and other places. Now, if the world has changed so 
much, surely, it should affect our thinking and we should try 
to understand and adapt ourselves to those; changes. Now, 
our approach to problems here used to be an undiluted 
criticism of the Government. That was the British Govern- 
ment at the time. It was — ^and rightly so — ^an ! agitational 
approach, because our first duty then was to upset, to remove 
and drive that Government away and to have our own 
Government here. So we fought and struggled and ultimately 
succeeded. Obviously that approach is not in keeping 
with the present situation in India. Nevertheless, most of us 
are still under the influence of that approach. We cannot get 
rid of it. I find most of my colleagues in the Assembly can 
only function in that way. They cannot function in any other 
way. They are very dear colleagues and all that, but it is/ 
rather distressing to find in them a lack of appreciation of 
changing conditions. If a country or a people do not under- 
stand things as they are, then those things run| away without 
them, or in spite of them. You cannot conquer events or 
control events or affect the course of events unless you under- 
stand them thoroughly. 

^ Now, you — ^many of you'are experts in your own field of 
activity, and, no doubt, you analyze events fairly carefully, 
probably more than many other people do, and bring all 
your experience to bear; upon an understanding of those 
events. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that the premises 
with which you start are not always quite correct, although 
the logic and the reasoning may be correct. It may be that the 
basis of your thought may be' something that is no longer 
relevant. Maybe, you are thinking in static terms and not in^' 
the dynamic world of today. Because of this fact, there is 
I feel, a tremendous unreality in the mental atmosphere of 
India today whether I talk to you or to labour or to any- 
body else.^' As I am sitting here, a member of your Federation 
who was "moving or supporting a resolution finished up by 
saying something about the practical approach to things, 
because, of course, industrialists and businessmen take pride 
in being practical; politicians also talk of being practical. 

10—10 DPD/66 
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What amazes me, however, is that these men whose God is 
‘being practical’ are sometimes most amazingly ignorant of 
people and of what is happening around. Their idea of being 
practical is to imagine that the world never changes and 
follow something that they and their forefathers have done in 
the past; that is being practical, just as, if I may refer to the 
class to whom I might be said to belong, the politicians are 
very hard-headed and practical men too. Being hard-headed 
and practical people they are forced to bring about wars 
in the world; and dealing with terrific problems they work 
hard and earne.stly, fail to solve them and then have another 
war and create more problems and so on. So the cycle goes 
on and we are all trying to be practical. Now, surely, there is 
something wrong about this approach to things. So I have 
become a little weary of people who call themselves practical 
and hard-headed. That hard-headedness often represents a 
complete lack of resilience. Take another thing. In looking 
at either the foreign or domestic spheres today, the thing that 
every person knows is that things arc interrclatetl. You 
cannot isolate them today: you cannot consider the problem 
of India as if it w'erc unrelated to the problems of the world 
either politically or economically. This involves our under- 
standing of what is happening in other parts of the world. It 
is not an easy matter, because in other parts of the world 
there is also the same worship of what is considered practical, 
with the result that people continue to follow paths which 
have demonstrably led to disaster in the past. T .should have 
.said that while it may be difficult to be wi.se at the right 
lime, surely, it does not require too much wi.sdom to avoid 
doing .something which has led to disa.ster in the past. Oddly 
enough, we have not done that. Tlie point is that we continue 
to pursue a path knowing fully well that it will lead to disaster. 
Now, if it is true that we have completely lost all scn.se of 
wisdom and are in the grip of something in the nature of a 
great tragedy, an inevitable cata.strophc, then what we mmt 
do is to face the di.saster and catastrophe with a certain 
dignity. Or else there is some way out and we .should look for 
it and seek that way. though it may not bring the best results. 
Now, looking at India, the complexity of the problems we 
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have here — ^and we have had a multitude of them, each one 
of them a major problem — and looking at the past year and 
a half or more during which this Government has been 
functioning, I am conscious of so many things that we have 
done badly, so many things that we wanted to do and yet 
have not done; we put before ourselves rather high ideals and 
we have failed to achieve them in the measure we had ex- 
pected. That is perfectly true. Nevertheless, speaking quite 
deliberately as Prime Minister of this great country and as 
representative of my Government, I say to you that I have 
not come here with a note of apology from the Government 
to you, I am proud of what my Government has done, and I 
think we have faced our problems with courage, without 
excitement, problems which might have baffled many a 
Government and many a people. It is true that we have 
committed errors and mistakes. But if you take an over-all 
view of the country, whether in foreign relations or in the 
domestic sphere, and for the moment if you turn your eyes 
away from the numerous eddies, whirlpools and stagnant 
waters, you will see the main tide advancing, and advancing 
pretty rapidly. I have not a shadow of doubt that this country 
is advancing and will advance rapidly in the future. There 
are many people in this country whose chief business, it seems 
to me, is to run down their country, to run down their people, 
to run down the Government, to run down almost every- 
thing. I do not mind criticism, however strong and however 
persistent. We want criticism; we want opposition if 
you like; I do not mind that. But I do mind this spirit of 
excessive pessimism, as much as I dislike any croaking about 
India’s future. It is folly to be merely optimistic and not to 
see facts as they are. But it is at least as great a folly to be 
pessimistic and imagine all kinds of evil happenings over- 
taking us. So, in spite of the burdens that we have had to 
face and in spite, if I may say so, of the criticism that over- 
whelms us, I am in good heart when I think of India and of 
its future. This does not mean that we should take a com- 
placent attitude. Nothing could be more foolish. We have big 
problems before us and we have to work very hard to solve 
them, but if we have to solve these big problems in a 
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in a country without a wide extension of civil liberties. We 
are also interning people without trial in large numbers and 
some of our Provincial Governments are passing legislation 
of a kind to which we took the greatest objection in the old 
days. It is an irony of fate that we have to do this. Yet, we 
have done it and done it after full thought, not casually, 
because the matter was of the most serious concern to us. 
Now, what are we to do about it? People come to us com- 
plaining about civil liberty and they find a certain answering 
echo in our minds. The fact is that if we do not act, something 
infinitely worse takes place in the country— chaos and dis- 
order. Not chaos and disorder only, for you know that brutal 
murders have taken place in some parts of the country, and 
if there is one thing that this Government cannot possibly 
permit as long as it calls itself a government or has a sem- 
blance of authority, it is deliberate murder and sabotage 
that any group may indulge in. I do not mind the preaching 
of any doctrine, provided there is no violence in it. I do not 
think any interpretation of civil liberty includes the preach- 
ing of violence or acts of violence. And in the past year and a 
half in this country we have had to deal with various phases 
of intensive violence whether it came in the early days of 
August, September and October in the Punjab or Delhi, or 
whether it came subsequently from communal organizations 
or from certain labour bodies and a good deal from certain 
sections of the Communist Party of India, at first chiefly in 
and around Hyderabad — on both sides of the Hyderabad 
border — in West Bengal and elsewhere. I want to make 
it perfectly clear that it still remains our conception of civil 
liberty that we should allow the fullest freedom to people of 
all groups to preach their doctrines, provided there are no 
incitements to violence. It just does not matter whether we 
agree with that doctrine or not; if it does not lead to violence, 
we shall allow it to be preached. But if it does, if it is meant 
to lead to violence or sabotage, then it will not be allowed 
and if it is necessary to limit civil liberty for that purpose, 
civil liberty will be limited. There is no other way. You know 
of the horror that took place in Calcutta only a few days ago. 
It is not a question so much of a few persons killed — bad 
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enough though it is; we have become atcusioiiini l<> death 
on a vast scale — but it was the manner that upset me. What 
upset me was the feeling that people should (Iclibciately 
indulge in that kind of thing. What is the background out, of 
which this horror emerges? Why do our people w iio, normaily 
speaking, are gentle and kind to one another, rlevt.dop this 
mentality and commit horrible deeds.' 

Well, we must face all and must .stop this kind thitig 
happening again, however much it may involve putting into 
prison people with or without trial, because if this <:<»utinues, 
then normal life of every kind .stops. Only a number of g-atig 
sters survive and dominate and terrorize the (ouuuuiiiiy. We 
are not going to allow gangsteri.sm to flourish in ihi.s couuin. 
It is a great pity that this kind of thing .sIkhiIiI be assot iaie«i 
in people’s minds with labour or the workers as such, 
because I am convinced that the woikers of India, the 
labour force of India, is a fine labour force, a fine lot of 
people. Occasionally, they may get e.vcited or be iiiisleti but 
properly approached they arc fine maUrrial aud aluf all ii is 
out of this material that you are going t(» build India. \’on 
have to deal with that material and you have to deal with it 
fairly and justly. And what has pained me most is the assnt ia 
tion in people’s minds that some of these Junriblt; deetls are 
the outcome of what miglu be called labour wmk or iratle 
union work. That will be fatal. Our Government has iiied to 
encourage the organization of labour, tra<le unions and the 
like, because it is well known that from every pttini of view, 
it is better that labour be properly organize<l, that, it .shtudei 
have freedom to organizx*, freedom to deal with its own 
interests than that it should remain unorganized, unable t,<t 
protect itself or to deliver the goods. So we have eiicouiagetl 
it. As you know, we have also parsed legislalitjti for the settle- 
ment of disputes, conciliation, etc., .so that, as far as possible, 
strikes may be avoided. Many of you, perhaps, bavt; objected 
to some of the legislation that we have pa.ssed. Yet, theie 
is no alternative; either you have .strikes ami major .strikes 
or you have some machinery for the .settlement of di.sptues. 
Obviously, the latter course is better, provided the imu hineiy 
is a good machinery, is not meant to Itarass any party ami is 
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meant to see that justice and fairplay are effected. We are 
proceeding on those lines and we intend proceeding on those 
lines in spite of the misguided efforts of some workers and 
some employers. It is not good government to get excited 
over this and give up the cause when some people misbehave 
and punish vast numbers of others. That would be a very 
wrong thing to do. Nevertheless, we have to face the situation 
today which might lead certain people, certain unions and 
others affiliated to the Communist Party, to indulge not only 
in strikes of the normal type, but something far worse — 
sabotage, destruction and disruption. Some days ago, I made 
a statement in the Assembly which you may have seen. Now, 
we are going to meet the situation and are going to put an 
end to this kind of business. Let there be no mistake about it. 
What troubles me is not our lack of ability to meet it, because 
we will meet it, we are strong enough to meet it, but that 
this kind of conflict leaves a trail of evil behind it, and ill-will; 
a kind of impression spreads among other sections of the 
community that the industrial workers or the railway workers 
of India are to blame. But, as a matter of fact, the great 
majority of them are decent folk who do not want to do 
anything of this kind. But as far as this particular challenge is 
concerned, it has got to be met and it will be met. 

Now, if I may address you particularly, that is, the indus- 
trialists and those concerned with India’s commerce, a great 
deal of stress has been laid in the past year or two on the 
sensitiveness of the investor, of the businessman, of the 
industrialist. He is frightfully delicate person, and if any 
wrong word is said or some speech is delivered, his tempera- 
ture goes up. The sensitiveness of the body or of the mind or 
of the spirit is nothing compared to the sensitiveness of the 
pocket. I should like you just to think about it, of the talk that 
has taken place in the last year or so, of how the groups which 
you represent so well have been frightened by the budget or 
by something else that has happened or by certain other 
measures taken or not taken. All this has repeatedly been said 
and there is, no doubt, some truth in it. I do believe you have 
been frightened. But do you think it has redounded to your 
credit in the country to recount to all and sundry repeatedly 
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that you are frightened by what happens? ^{ay i all you that 
instead of adding to your credit, it has made [jcoplc think 
that you are rather timid folk, and that, you are no longer 
in your prime? When I say not iti your prime, I am not. 
referring to your individual ages but rather to the fact 
that — ^and this is a fundamental fact — capitalists anti indus- 
trialists in India are not big enough to face the pnablems 
of the day and generally the idea is sprcatling that their 
stature is rather small and that they get frightened at the 
slightest upset and start complaining and retiring into their 
shells and asking others to Ijclp them. Now, y«)u are etuitied 
to seek help from the Government, ask h)r it. but it is bad 
for you or for any group to give the impressirm of this fr.uity 
and feebleness. After all, in the world today, wii know that 
various ideologies, economic and [roliiical, ;uf in cotdiiu. 
In the main, there arc two; on the one side the so-ca!lt;«l 
capitalist ideology and on the other the so calha! t (nmmuiist 
or Soviet ideology. I think this is a very ciutle way of 
summing up the question. It is a fact that they are dilfetent 
economic approaches to the problem and eath party is 
convinced of the correctness of its own approat h. Utu it do<‘s 
not necessarily follow that you must liave either tins or that. 
There may be many intermediate ways, Nj>w, you all know 
that capitalism or industrial capitalism that came into the 
world about 150 years or so ago iiad a big proldem before! it -- 
the problem of production. It has solved that problem in 
theory, and largely in practice in many parts of the world. 
Therefore, industrial capitali-sni has been, in .spite of every 
thing, a tremendous succe.ss. It ha.s solved the; problem of. 
production. Now, the other (juc.slion atiscs; how far has it 
solved the other problems of the day? It is on its trial today - - 
whether it can also solve the problem of di.strilmticm with 
equal success as it has solved the problem of produc tion. !f it 
cannot solve that problem, then some other way will haver to 
be found. It is not a question of theory: of communism or 
socialism or capitalism. It is a question of iiard fact. In India, 
if we do not ultimately solve the basic problems of our 
country — the problems of food, clothing, housing, and so on — 
it will not matter whether we call ourselves capitalists, 
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socialists, communists or anything else. I£ we fail to .solve these 
problems, we shall be swept awa)- and somebody else will 
come in and try to solve them. So ultimately these major 
problems o£ the day arc not going to be solved by argument 
or by war but by the method that succeeds in delivering the 
goods. IVhatevcr the method may be, the method which 
delivers the goods and brings about the necessary change and 
gives satisfaction to the nias.scs will justify itself and give 
hope. That method need not necessarily be an extreme 
method belonging to either of the.se two rival ideologies. It 
may be something in between. In fact, you find in most coun- 
tries in the world that there is an attempt to find other 
ways which certainly are completely divorced from the old 
style capiuili.sui and which go towards rvhat is normally 
called .socialism. 'I'hey arc fa.st approaching it. It may be that 
in Imlia also we may lie able to find some way more suited 
to the conditions of our people, some middle way. Therefore, 
I am not enamoured of these ‘i.sms’ and my approach is, 
and I should like to .say the country’s a|)proach should be, 
rather a pragmatic approach in considering the problem and 
I want to forget the 'ism’ attached to it. Our problem today 
is to raise the standard of the masses, supply them with their 
necd.s, give them the wherewithal to lead a decent life, and 
help them to progress and advance in life not only in regard 
to material things but in regard to cultural and spiritual 
things also. What will happen in the distant future I do not 
know, but I should like to .set them on the right road and I do 
not care what ‘ism’ it is that helps me to set them on that road, 
provided I do it. And if one thing fails, we will try another. 
We need not be dogmatic about this or that approach. 
Anything that comes in the way has simply to be ignored, and 
be swept aside. With all respect, I should like to inform you 
that if your demands come in the way of the good of the 
masses, your demands will be completely ignored. Of course, 
they need not and should not, because your interests are really 
tied up with their interests, but I do object to your going 
about the country — and I say so in your own interest — ^and 
talking about your demands and how much your pocket has 
suffered. Forget your pocket and if you cannot forget it, do 
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not mention it. it goes against you. I lu' only tcsi sliouUl be 
whether it is good for the masses, and no other. 

Now, take another thing which .seems to lie almost like 
the proverbial red rag to the bull — nalionaHyatinn. What 
exactly does it mean in the conte.Kl of Indiar Sometime last 
year, I think, I spoke on that .subject. I forget if I addre.sst*d 
you also on the subject, but I .spoke in the Assembly. Other 
people have spoken about it. 'J'hc Dcfnity Prime Minister, 
the other day, said something about it. People .seem to 
imagine that the Government is shifting from one policy to 
another and cannot make up its mind. Well, as a matter of 
fact, there has been no doubt in the (iovenimeni's mind about 
the matter. I’hcre has not been even the ne<essity for us to 
reconsider anything, because our mind was (juite dear about 
it. Our mind was dear, not berau.se of teiiaiii tluHniies, 
though, of course, there is theory hehiiul evety thing, but 
essentially becau.se of certain praitical ronsiderafions. We 
think that in India, as it is torlay — I will not talk aboni the 
world, because each country has its own ptoblems and has its 
own way of approach — certain basic iiuliistries, tlur key 
industries, should be under State control, partly beiause it 
is dangerous for those key and ba.sic indusiries to 1«? {tmuol- 
led by private iutere.sts and also for other reasoirs which f 
need not go into. As for the other industries. ibe\ can he 
under private control, but remember again that when a 
State plans its industrial or other development, planning itself 
involves a certain measure of control or diirciiori from the 
State. Otherwise there can l.>c no jdanning. The Indian 
National CongTcs.s, .seventeen years ago, laid down the policy 
of State control of ba.sic indu.stric.s or mother indu.siries and 
certain other essential industries and .service.s. ’I hai is 
the initial approach to it. Secondly, what .should be i.ickled 
immediately and what should be tackled lat<«r? hi our 
Industrial Policy Statement, wc mentioned certain things 
which we thought must be immediately undertaken by the 
State or nationalized — if you like to use the: word — and for 
^e rest we said, even in regsird to certain basic and key 
industries, that we would not touch them for at l(*a.st ten 
years, may be more. It did not mean that we would iiect^.ssarily 
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touch them inimeiliately after the ten-year period. Why did 
M’e say that.^ Not, to be perfectly frank with you, because of 
love for those wijo control those industries, but because our 
resources tvere limited. Because wc were anxious to help in 
industrializing the country, wc felt that the resources that we 
had would be far better u.sed in starting new basic industries 
or new big schemes wc hare in view' than in merely 
transferring the ownership of .some industries from private 
hands to .State control. .So, on balance, we thought we would 
maintain those private industries and give them encourage- 
ment in every way. \S'e do not know' when we shall nationa- 
lize them, but in the meatnvhilc we w'ant to build up a 
nationalized .structure of new’ indu.sirics, apart from certain 
cs.sential indu.strics like defence, which must be nationalized 
anyhow’. So it is a ejuestion of utilizing our resources to the 
best advantage and going ahcail, in consultation with the 
{jcople concerned, intluding representatives of commerce 
and intlustry and other interests, so that w’c may get the be.st 
value for our moneys and at the same time not upset things 
that arc going on. 

'The Deputy Prime 3V1 inister said the other day in Madras 
or Hyderabad something to the effect that looking at our 
present resources, wc were not just going to nationalize some 
of the things we had left out, because if we did we would 
stop development in the other sector's of our national 
economy. So, entirely from the practical point of view, as 
well as from the point of view' of not upsetting anything which 
is w’orking today and which we want to continue to work, we 
have arrived at this decision. Now, you and we and all of us, 
in fact, have to understand one another, and if you think 
that we are out to injure your interests, then, of course, co- 
operation is difficult. Or, if we think that you are out to play 
a lone hand and injure our interests and our economy, not as 
individuals but as the State, then there can be no co-operation, 
because there is lack of faith. Maybe we do not always agree 
but the fact is that, whether we agree or we do not agree, 
common-sense should dictate that we should pull together. 
Othcrw’ise, it is good for neither, and I want you to think 
about this, because you know very well that whatever the 
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rights and wrongs of things may be, the indu.sliialisls and the 
commercial classes in India have become unpopular with the 
general mass of the people. 'I'hey ha\c becfMnc inij)opiilar 
because some people amongst them ha^e not behaxed rightly, 
have taken advantage of situations to obtain {jrolit for them- 
selves at an inordinate rate to the disadvantage of the com- 
munity at large. That kind of behaviour on the part of 
perhaps a relatively small number ha.s allccfed the whole of 
the commercial community. It has given it a bad name and 
I do not quite know how you can get rid of that bad name. 
But I say to you : make every cllort to imjtrove your reputa- 
tion, because ultimately it is not through legislation or 
through Government protection that we can go \ery far in 
the production of goods but through the goodwill of the 
various parties concerned in that iindet taking. If tlnae is a 
certain feeling that the commercial (otinmmiiy has not 
acted rightly towards the general public, something has gtJt 
to be done in the nature of, if I may say st>, pmy<i.st-hith*, and 
I am quite serious about it. It i.s a very serious matter. 
Labour has also misbehaved, in many places terribly, and the 
recent example in Calcutta is pretty bad. Well, we can criti- 
cize it, but it is one thing for labour to misbehiive — alier all 
they are not trained to high behaviour — it is tjuiie another 
thing for persons who have to .set a standard to others to 
misbehave. That i.s bad and that, again, give.s an opportunity 
to labour to misbehave, because they .see what oiluir.s do and 
so the vicious circle continues. So I would like you to think of 
this and to see to it that the case you put to the public is one 
in which they do not sec much self-interest, l)tu su* that you 
are acting for the community as you ask others to do, because 
after all we have to swim or sink together in India, whether 
it is the labour force or tlic industrialists, it amazes me to mt 
in India today people or groups who are out to cixrtile trotihle 
and disaster and chaos that has nothing to do with any 
‘isms’. As far as I am concerned, I cannot imagine that any 
Communist, if he is honest and if he thinks in lcrni.s of India’s 
future, can indulge in the activities that the Indian Ctmt- 
munist Party is in dulging in today. It is immaterial whether 
expiation 
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I agree or disagree with communism, but I say the activities 
of some gi'oups in India today, regardless of the merits of the 
social theory they hold, have nothing to do with the future 
good of India. They are based on entirely extraneous 
considerations. They are based, I believe, on the deliberate 
object of creating chaos in India, out of which perhaps 
ultimately they hope something new may emerge. Now, this 
is a very curious approach, to ruin the running machine of 
India and, perhaps, waiting for a generation or two for 
.something else to emerge. That is a thing which I am quite 
sure the people of India will never tolerate. We arc against 
certain groups who want chaos and disorder in India as 
they have created chaos and disorder in Burma and else- 
svherc. That has to be combated by all and that can only be 
combated, not if each group pulls in different ways and talks 
in terras of its own interest but in terms of the State or the 
general good. 

Notv, one thing about food. Food has become almost the 
basic problem for us today. Food is one of the things about 
which I think it can rightly be said that we have failed to deal 
with the situation. I think the very case with which we have 
been able to get foodstuffs from abroad has rather prevented 
us from facing the problem properly, I think we should 
think in terms of not getting any food at all from abroad after 
a certain period — let us put it at two years, I should not add 
a day more — and just make up our mind that we shall live on 
the food that we produce after two years or die in the attempt, 
I am c{uite convinced in my own mind that essentially, 
basically, the food problem of India is not a difficult problem. 
vSomehow or other, we have made it difficult. After all, the 
deficit in food, is about six or seven per cent. It may now be 
ten per cent, because of bad seasons. Quite apart from the 
long-distance schemes, the schemes which will bear fruit after 
about five, six or ten years, it should be easily possible in 
the course of the next two years or so to make adjustments 
by increasing intensively our growth of food, by bringing 
fresh areas under cultivation or by a change of food habits, 
to fill this narrow deficit and that is how I should like both 
the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
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and the other agencies to act. It is no good our can7ing on 
as at present, depending on vast quantities of food from out- 
side -and getting into greater difficulties. 

I have taken a lot of your time and I have not perhaps 
referred to many of the points that the President referred to 
in his address. As you know, ^ve are now discu.ssing our 
Budget in Parliament. And that Budget, like many things 
that we do, is being fiercely attacked by all kinds of people. 
That Budget is essentially a cautious budget, a non-adven- 
turous budget and a budget which has come rml of our very 
able Finance Mini.ster’.s mind after a great deal of thought. It 
is easy to criticize it, but I want to tell you that we ha\ <? lonk<*d 
upon this problem deliberately with a vietv not to results 
today, but rather to results next year. It was easy enougli 
for us to say or do things now which might have made the 
Government a little more popular. It was quite ea.sy, but we 
had the courage not to seek popularity in that way. Insteatl 
we tried to lay the foundations for a big advanct; in the fnttue. 
Whether that way of working is welcome to the public or 
not, I do not know, because people often prefer something 
good immediately to a future promise. Btit after all we, as a 
Government, have to think not of today but of tomorrow and 
the day after. We have to think of building up this great 
structure of India on firm foundations. We have tried to lay 
those firm foundations during the last year or two. But liefort; 
we can even start laying those foundations, we met <lragons 
on the way and we had to fight tho.se dragons, attd if not kill 
them, at least disable them. We have plenty of otlu-r wild 
animals to face. Nevertheless, the foundations of the fmlia of 
the future are being laid today and we would Ixr false to otir 
own faith in that future if we imperilled it by doing stmte- 
thing now which might be plca.sing, btit might not bear results 
tomorrow — the rc.stdts that we .seek. We are ttft<'r all a ktiul 
of Caretaker Government w'aiting for the Imiian Republic trj 
come into existence in order to hand ov(;r the charge of India 
and we should like to hand over an India whitb lias already 
achieved a measure of greatness and is rapidly advaiu ing to 
higher fields and to a far greater status in evety way, both 
domestically and internationally. 
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NEED TO RESTORE ORDER 

I SHALL NOW ADDRESS the Housc, Sir on an entirely different 
topic, unrelated completely, but it is difficult really to 
separate things in the organic life of a country. So one thing 
affects another. But in effect what I am going to say now in 
regard to Hyderabad is something which stands apart from 
what I have said about Kashmir and does not bear any 
relation to it. 

For over a year now, we have been making earnest 
attempts to come to a peaceful and satisfactory settlement 
with the Government of Hyderabad. In November last, our 
efforts led to a Standstill Agreement for a year. We hoped 
that this would .soon be followed up by a final and satisfactory 
.settlement. In our view, this .settlement could only be based 
on the establishment of responsible government in the State 
and accession to India. That accession meant, of course, that 
the State would be an autonomous unit in the Indian Union 
en joying the same powers and privileges as other autonomous 
units. What we offered Hyderabad was, in fact, an honourable 
partnership in the great brotherhood of the Indian Union. 

Popular re.sponsible government in Hyderabad or in any 
other State or province of India has long been our objective 
and we are glad to say that it is very near fulfilment all over 
India, except for the State of Hyderabad. It was inconceiv- 
able to us that in the modern age and in the heart of India, 
which is pulsating with a new freedom, there should be a 
territory deprived of this freedom and indefinitely under 
autocratic rule. 

As for acce.ssion, it was equally clear to us that a territory 
like Hyderabad, surrounded on all sides by the Indian 
Union and with no outlet to the rest of the world, must 

From a slafenient in the Consiitucnt Assembly (Legislative), New Delhi, 
September 7, \m 
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necessarily be part of that Indian Union. Historically and 
culturally, it had to be a part, but geographic and economic 
reasons were even more peremptory in this matter and they 
could not be ignored, whatever the wishes of particular 
individuals or groups of individuals. Any other relationship 
between Hyderabad and the rest of India would ha\'e 
involved continuing suspicion, and, therefore, an evcr-})rcscnt 
fear of conflict. A State does not become independent by 
merely declaring it.self to be .so. Independence connnte.s 
certain relationships with independent States and recogni- 
tion by them. India could never agree to Hyderaba<l having 
independent relations with any other Power for that wotiUl 
endanger her own security. Historically, Hyderabad has at 
no time been independent. Practically, in the circumstances 
of today, it cannot be independent. 

Further, in conformity with the principlc.s that we have 
repeatedly proclaimed, we ■were agreeable that the future of 
Hyderabad should be determined after a reference to its 
people, provided that such a reference was made under free 
conditions. It cannot possibly be made under the tT>n<litions 
of terror which prevail in Hyderabad today. 

Our repeated attempts at a settlem<;nt, uhich ramcf near 
to success on one or two occasion.s, ended unfortunately in 
failure. The reasons for this were obvious to u.s; there were 
sinister forces at work in the Hyderabad St alt; which were 
determined not to allow any agreement with the liulian 
Union. These forces, led by completely irrc.s|>onsible persons, 
have progresisively gained in strength and now completely 
control the Government. The re.sources of the State were and 
are being mobilized for war in every way. The Slate army 
has been increased and irregidar armies have been allowetl to 
grow up rapidly. Arms and ammunition were .smttggled in 
from abroad; this process in which a number of foreign 
adventurers have been taking a prominent p:iri, is cfmti 
nuing. No country, situated as India is, would have tolerated 
these warlike preparations by a State in it.s VC17 heart. Never- 
theless, the present Government of India j):itiemly conti- 
nued negotiations in the hope that they would leatl to some 
settlement, The only other step th(7 took was to prevent 





in so far as they could, the flow of warlike material into 
Hyderabad. 

The private armies that grew up in Hyderabad, notably 
the Razakars, have become more and more aggressive and 
brutal within the State and sometimes across its borders, in 
India. I do not propose to give a full account of this here as 
full particulars are available partly in the White Paper on 
Hyderabad which the Deputy Prime Minister presented to 
the House earlier during the session, and partly in other 
published documents. The growing terrorism and frightful- 
ness inside the Hyderabad State against all those, Muslims 
and non-Muslims, who are opposed to the Razakars and their 
allies, both official and non-official, has produced a very 
grave situation and has had its repercussions on the broder- 
ing areas of the Union and in India generally. At the present 
moment, our immediate and most anxious pre-occupation is 
this mounting wave of violence and anarchy inside the 
Hyderabad State. 

A full account of Razakar activities will take long. I shall 
mention only some recent incidents and a few figures. The 
inhabitants of a village inside the State, which, under the 
spirited leadership of its headman, had offered stout resis- 
tance to these gangsters, were, when resistance became 
impossible owing to the exhaustion of ammunition, put to 
_jhe sword and the village itself burnt. The brave headman was 
decapitated and his head carried about on a pole. In another 
village, men, women and children were collected in one spot 
and shot dead by the Razakars and the Nizam’s police. 

A large party of villagers, fleeing in bullock carts to some 
haven of safety in India, was brutally attacked, the men were 
beaten up and the women abducted. 

A train was held up, the passengers looted and a number 
of coaches burnt. The House is aware of the attacks on our 
troops seeking to enter our enclaves within Hyderabad State 
territory and of Razakar incursions into our own villages 
along the border. 

According to reports received yesterday, Razakars and a 
unit of the regular Hyderabad army with armoured cars went 
into action against Indian troops on Indian territory. They 

11—10 DPD/65 
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were repulsed; one armoured car was destroyed and one 
officer and 85 other ranks taken prisoner. The incident fur- 
ther illustrates the mounting aggression against India. 

Since this provocative campaign of violence started, 
according to information which has so far reached us, over 
70 villages have been attacked inside the State, about 1.50 
incursions have occurred into our territory, hundreds of 
persons have been killed, a large number injured and many 
women raped or abducted, tw'elve train.s attacked, property 
worth over a crore of rupees looted. Hundreds of ihoti.sands 
have fled from the State in order to seek refuge in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of India. 

The House will agree that no civilized Government can 
permit such atrocities to continue to be perpetrated trith 
impunity within the geographical heart of India; for (his 
affects not only the security, honour, life an<l properly of the 
law-abiding inhabitants of Hyderabad, but also (he internal 
peace and order of India. We cannot have a camjiaign of mur- 
der, arson, rape and loot going on in Hyderabad without rous- 
ing communal passion in India and jeopardizing the {reace of 
the Dominion. Let the Hou.se consider what our piederessors 
in the Government of India would have done in these circum- 
stances. For far less they w’ould have intervened dra.stically. 
The lapse of the Paramountcy of the British Cnnvn cannot 
alter the organic interrelation of Hyderabad atid the Power 
whose responsibility for the security of India a.s a whole is, 
and should continue to be, unque.stioned, or the mutual ohli 
gations of the one to the other. We have been patient and for- 
bearing in the hope that good .scn.se would prevail attd a {»eace- 
ful solution be found. This hope has proved to be vain anti 
not only is peace iasidc the .State or on its btmlers runvhere 
in sight, but peace elsewhere in India is seriously threatened. 

We have been criticized for having been loo patient and 
too forbearing. That critici.sm may have .some justificaiioti. 
But we have tried to act on the principle that no elhn t .shonkl 
be spared at any time to avoid conflict and to secure a settle 
ment by peaceful methods. ExcejM in the la.si resort, any other 
course would be a sad contradiction of the ideals and 
principles to which we have repeatetlly {)lcdg<-d ourselves 
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from the beginning to the termination of our struggle for 
freedom from foreign rule. But we cannot blind ourselves to 
cruel facts or shirk the hard responsibilities that such facts 
might impose. At the present moment, let me repeat, the 
issue that compels immediate priority is that of security of life 
and honour in Hyderabad and the stoppage of the brutal 
terrorism that persists in that State. Other issues may well be 
taken up later, for indeed peace and order are essential for 
the consideration of other questions. 

The Hyderabad Government have demonstrated both 
their unwillingness and their incapacity to put down the 
terrorism that has made the life of the law-abiding citizens of 
the State so extremely insecure that large numbers of them 
are fleeing to the neighbouring provinces and States. We feel 
that internal security in Hyderabad will not be assured at this 
stage unless our troops are stationed at Secunderabad as they 
used to be until India withdrew theih early this year. Irrreply 
to a recent letter from the Nizam, His Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General made this suggestion to His Exalted Highness 
who has replied that no such action is necessary as conditions 
in Hyderabad are entirely normal. This, of course, is contrary 
to all known facts and we have now asked the Nizam for the 
last time to disband the Razakars immediately and, as sug- 
gested by His Excellency the Governor-General, to facilitate 
the return of our troops to Secunderabad, in such strength 
as may be necessary to restore law and order in the Hyderabad 
State. If they are so stationed, there will be a sense of security 
in the people and the terrorist activities of private armies will 
cease. 

May I add a few more words? First of all, I should like to 
state to this House and place before this country that we have 
tried to look upon the question of Hyderabad as far as possi- 
ble entirely away from the communal point of view and I 
should like the country to look upon it in this non-communal 
way. I know, as I have just stated, that communal passions 
have been roused. But it should be the business of all of us, to 
whatever religion or community we may belong, to lift this 
question away from the communal plane and to consider it 
from other and more valid and more basic points of view. 
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We wish to send our troops to Secunderabad to ensure 
security in Hyderabad, the security of all the people there, 
whether they are Hindus or Muslims, or they belong to any 
other religion or group. If subsequently freedom comes to 
Hyderabad, it must come to all equally and not to a parti- 
cular group. Therefore, I tvould like to lay stress on this and 
I would like those organs of public opinion which can in- 
fluence the public so much at any lime, and more especially 
during times of stre.ss and .strain, always to lay .stre.ss on this 
non-communal aspect. Also, whatever, steps we may have 
to take in the nature of police action or other, our instruc- 
tions are going to be definite and clear that any kind of com- 
munal trouble from any side will be most sternly dealt with. 

There has been, as I mentioned to thi.s House, a large 
migration from Hyderabad of terror-stricken people. 1 <lo not 
know how many have come out, but in the Central Provitires 
even now there are large camps of tens of thousands — 
probably several hundred thousand people may have rom<? 
out in the course of the last two months. Now, if 1 may givt; 
advice — ^although the giving of this advice means tlu? assump- 
tion of a certain responsibility — I would give thi.s atlvice .-md 
take the risk that people should not migriile frotn f ly<leraba«l 
or from any part, wherever they may be. 

A Member: And get butchered! 

Prime Minister: Somebody .said ‘get huiclu retl.’ 1 <an 
only speak in my own terms. If I were there I woid<l uoi 
migrate— butchery or no butchery. I think that when we 
have to face a serious .situation, nothing can be worse tluin 
running away from it: and especially in the pre.sent in.stance 
I see no benefit in regard to that matter. Bccan.se the person 
who runs away expo.ses himself to that very tlangi-r more 
than a person who sits quietly. There are grave happenings 
in the country, and therefore our Government ha.s paid the 
greatest and the deepest attention to these matters. Wt? h;ive 
discussed them, not only amongst ourselves, hut witli our 
advisers; we have considered various j>os.sible conse<|uenrt:s, 
for every action has to be judged from its possible conse- 
quences. And having done that, we have come to certain 
Conclu.sion§ which I have placed before you. At any time 
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I would have advised the country to be calm and poised 
and I refuse to be panicky and refuse to run away from 
a difficult situation. At this time particularly, I do call upon 
everybody with all the earnestness that lies in me that we 
should maintain peace and calm and face any situation that 
may arise not only in a calm, collected and disciplined 
way, but also always remembering the fundamental principles 
and lessons that our Master placed before us. 


ASSURANCE TO PEOPLE OF STATE 

C OMRADES AND FRIENDS, I am going to speak to you about 
Hyderabad. You know already the swift developments 
that have taken place there in the course of the last five days. 
You know that the action that our Government undertook 
in Hyderabad has achieved its object. Our troops are in 
Secunderabad Cantonment. The Razakars, who did so much 
mischief during the past few months, have been banned and 
are being disbanded. New problems now face us and we 
shall have to deal with them wisely, keeping in view the 
well-being of all the people of India, including Hyderabad. 

It is natural that we should rejoice at this swift termina- 
tion of this action that we undertook after prolonged and 
painful thought and much deliberation. As I have repeatedly 
said, we are men of peace, hating war and the last thing we 
desire is to come into armed conflict with anyone. Neverthe- 
less, circumstances, which you know well, compelled us to 
take this action in Hyderabad. Fortunately, it was brief and 
we return with relief to the paths of peace again. 

We rejoice at the splendid way in which the officers and 
men of our Armed Forces have carried out this work, like 
true soldiers, with skill, expedition and forbearance, strictly 
observing all codes of honour. What has pleased me most 
during these past six days is the splendid response of our 
people, both Muslim and non-Muslim, to the call of restraint 
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and discipline and the test of uiiiiy. It is a rcmatkabk: tiling, 
and one which is full of good augury for the future, that not 
a single communal incident occurred in the whole length and 
breadth of this great country. I am deeply grateful for this. 
I should also like to congratulate the people of Hydei abad, 
who, during these days of trial, kept calm and helped the 
cause of peace. Many persons warned us to the risks and 
dangers that we faced and of the communal trouble that 
might besmirch our land. But our people have falsilied ibese 
prophets and demonstrated that when crisi.s faretl them, they 
could face it with courage, dignity and ealm. 

Let this be an example and a pledge for the future. 
Henceforth let there be no talk or hint of communal anta- 
gonism. We must bury the false dociriiu; and the ignoble 
urges that have given ri.se to this antagonism and Imilfl hrmly 
the united India for which wc laboured for long in iht: jxist, 
and in which every Indian, to whatescr religion be may 
belong, has equal rights and opportunities. 

We rejoice today and rightly, but let tis rtmuauluT that a 
great nation and a great people do not lose their bahujte 
whether in adversity or in success. We have faced many 
adversities and overcome them. Wc have to face sticttfs.s also 
without getting intoxicated by it. 

We must take this opportunity to c.onsfdidaie our real 
gains — the gains in unity, good-will, and muiu.'tl foibearamc’. 
I should like at this moment to appeal to the peopUr of 
Pakistan, our countrymen till yesterday ami still a,s near to 
us, to cast aside their fear and su.spi{;i(jii aiul to join us in 
the works of peace. 

To the people of Hyderabad, both Muslim and non- 
Muslim, I should like to send my greetings. It. lias lieeii a 
sorrow to us that there should have been armed conllici. 
among the people of this country. Happily iliat is over. An 
evil course was followed by the ruling cliipie in llydcrabutl 
and that led to this unfortunate conflict. I am ghul that His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam realized that he had acted 
wrongly and been misled and that he wisely retracetl Ids 
steps. He is to be congratulated on acting rightly even at 
this late hour. Much misery and complication of is.sucs might 
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have been avoided if this right action had been taken a little 
earlier. 

But 1 do not wish to speak of the past now and I do not 
wish anyone to harbour ill-will any more. We have stated 
clearly that the future of Hyderabad will be determined in 
accordance with the wishes of her people. We shall stand by 
that declaration. That future, I am convinced, lies in the 
closest association with India. History, geography and cul- 
tural traditions bear witness to this fact. 

For the present our Military Co mman der will be in 
charge of Hyderabad, for much work has to be done before 
normality is restored. He has been charged by us to interfere 
as little as possible with the normal life of the people of the 
State, in town and village alike, which must go on as before. 

As soon as this immediate task is over, other arrange- 
ments will be made, and later steps will be taken for the 
election of a Constituent Assembly, which will determine the 
constitutional structure of Hyderabad. 

I would repeat that we do not consider, as we have not 
considered in the past, Hyderabad as something different or 
alien from us. Her people, whether Hindu or Muslim, are 
our kith and kin and sharer with us in the great heritage of 
India. Jai Hind. 
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I WANT TO SPEAK lo vou aboiii Kashmir, nut. afuiui 

the beauty of that famous valley, hut afjoni i!u' horror 
which it has had to face reeciitly. W'v have passj-tl ilutuiffli 
very critical days and tiie bimieti rtf takio'^ uial ami far- 
reaching decisions has I'aih'ii upon us. W'e hau' i.duii iluise 
decisions and I want to tell yrni ahotit 

The neighbouring Governnu ui, using language whith is 
not the language of Govenimeuis or even of ie,s|iousil>le 
people, has accused the Govcruiueui oi Imiia of fraud in 
regard to the accession of Kashmir to the Imlian I’tiioit. I 
cannot emulate that language nor have 1 au\ desiie tr> do st>. 
for I speak for a rcs|joiisit>!e {.ovemim iit aiul a lespotisifjle 
people. I agree that there has been fraud ami violeiue in 
Kashmir but the question is: Who is rcspousifdtr ha* it? 
Already comsidcrahle parts ol the [aiiumt anti Kashmir .Stale 
have been overrun by raiders frotn oushle, well armed atid 
well-equipped, and they have .sacked and looted the ujwus 
and villages and put many of the inhaliitiints to the sword. 
Frightfulness suddenly destended ujjon this lovely rmtl peace- 
ful country and the beautiful city of Srinagar was on the 
verge of destruction. 

I want to say at once that every step that we have taken 
in regard to Kashmir has been taken after tlu* fullest thought 
and consideration of the con.sequencts and I am convineed 
that what we have done was the right thing. Xot to have 
taken those step would have been a betrayal of a trust and 
cowpdly submission to the law of the sword with its aceom* 
paniment of anson, rape arwi siaugliter. 

For some weeks pa.st we had received repori.s i>f infiltra- 
tion of raiding bands into the Slate iertii<»ry of |ammu 
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province, and also of a concentration of armed men near the 
border of Kashmir with the North-West Frontier Province. 
We were naturally concerned about this not only because of 
our close ties with Kashmir and her people but also because 
Kashmir is a frontier territory adjoining great nations and 
therefore we were bound to take an interest in the develop- 
ments there. But we were anxious not to interfere and we 
took no step whatever to intervene even though a part of the 
Jammu province was overrun by these raiders. 

It has been stated that there were raids from the Jammu 
side across the Pakistan border and that there was communal 
trouble in Jammu, and Muslims were killed and driven 
away. In the past we have not hesitated to condemn evil 
whoever might have committed it, whether Hindus or Sikhs 
or Muslims, and so if Hindus or Sikhs or any functionaries of 
the State misbehaved in the Jammu province, certainly we 
condemn them and regret their deeds. 

But I have before me a detailed list of 95 villages in the 
Jammu province which have been destroyed by the raiders 
from Pakistan. Bhimbar, a considerable town, had also been 
sacked and destroyed. Other towns are besieged and a 
considerable part of Poonch and Mirpur areas is in the posses- 
sion of the raiders. Does this indicate that aggression took 
place from the Kashmir side upon West Punjab or does it not 
show that there has been continuous organized aggression 
from West Punjab against the Kashmir State? These raiders 
possess the latest type of modern arms. It is reported that 
they have used flame-throwers, and a disabled tank has been 
discovered with them. 

About this time we were asked by the Kashmir State to 
provide them with arms. We took no urgent steps about it 
and although sanction was given by our States and Defence 
Ministries, actually no arms were sent. 

On the night of the 24th October I learnt of another raid, 
this time from the Abbottabad-Mansara Road which enters 
Kashmir near Muzzafarabad. We were told that armed and 
well-equipped persons in over one hundred lorries had 
broken in, had sacked Muzzafarabad and killed many persons 
there including the District Magistrate, and were proceeding 
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along the Jhelum Valley road tuwanls Srinagar, rhe State 
forces were spread out in small mnnbcr.s all over the Stale and 
they could not stop this armed tind \\ell-(»rgaiii/td raid. The 
civil population, Hindu and Muslim, Hod IjefoK- the laider.s. 

It was on the night of the 2!th that for the lirsi litne a 
request was made to us on behalf of the Kashmir .State for 
accession and military help. On the morning of the lirnh we 
considered this in tlie Defeme Committee but n(» decision 
W'as taken about sending troops in view of the obvious didi- 
culties of the undertaking. On the mouiing of the ‘Jdih we 
again considered this matter. I he situation was even more 
critical then. The rauleis had s;uk('d several towns an«l liarl 
destroyed the great power houst.* at .Mahoba wliitb supplies 
electricity to the whole of Kashmir. I hey were tm th<; judnf 
of entering the Valley. I he fate of Srinagar and the whole of 
Kashmir hung in the halaiiee. 

We received urgent messages for aid not only fioin the 
Maharaja’s Government but fttmi rejn-eseniaiives of the 
people, notably that great leader of Kaslnuii, Sheikh Moltano 
med Abdullah, the I’re.sideut of the National Ctmfeieme. 
Both the Kashmir Government am! the .National (amferenee 
pressed us to accept the acce.vsion of Kashmir to the Indian 
Union. We decided to accept this act t-ssitiu and to semi iroojis 
by air, but we made a contlition that ibt* accessioti wtndtl have 
to be considered by the people of Kasiimir laier when [jeate 
and order were cstabli.shed. We were anxums tioi to linalise 
anything in a moment of crisis and withtmf (he fullest 
opportunity being given to the petjpk; of Kashmir u* ha\ir 
their say. It was for them ultimately to tltaritle. 

And here let me make dear that it has been our ptdit y 
all along that where there is a disjMiie about the act essitm t>f 
a State to either Dominion, the decision must he made by the 
people of that State. It was in accordance with this policy 
that we added a proviso to the Instrument of Actfssion 
Kashmir, 

We decided to send troops in the afteinmni of tht; Utith 
October. Srinagar was in peril and the siination was urgent 
and critical. Our staff worked hard day and night and at day- 
break on the 27th our troops went by air. They weie .small 
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in numbers to begin with but immediately on arrival they 
rushed into action to stop the invader. Their gallant com- 
mander, a brave officer of our Army, was killed the next day. 

Since then troops and equipment have been flown over 
daily, and I should like to express my high appreciation and 
the appreciation of my Government for the fine work which 
our staff have done, as well as the pilots and the air crews 
who have thrown themselves into this adventure heart and 
soul. The airlines have co-operated with us fully and to them 
also I am grateful. Our young men have shown how they can 
rise to the occasion in a moment of crisis to serve their 
country. 

Srinagar was in peril and the invader w'as almost on its 
doorstep. There was no administration left there, no troops, 
no jiolice. Light and poiver had failed and there were a vast 
number of refugees there and yet Srinagar functioned without 
obvious panic and the shops were opened and people tvent 
about the streets. I’o what was this miracle due? Sheikh 
Abdullah and his colleagues of the National Conference and 
their unarmed volunteers, Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, 
Look charge of the situation, kept order and prevented panic. 
It was a wonderful piece of work that they did at a moment 
when the nerves of most people might have failed them. 
They did so because of the strength of their organization, but 
even more so, because they were determined to protea their 
country from the ruthless invader who was destroying their 
country and trying to compel them by terrorism to join 
Pakistan. Whatever the future may hold, the people of the 
Valley of Kashmir have exhibited during these past few days 
remarkable courage, capacity for organization and unity. 

It would be well if this lesson were understood by the 
whole of India which has been poisoned by communal strife. 
Under the inspiration of a great leader. Sheikh Abdullah, 
the people of the Valley, Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, were 
brought together for the defence of their common country 
against the invader. Our troops could have done little without 
this popular support and co-operation. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir deserves to be congratulated 
on his decision to make Sheikh Abdullah the head of the 
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administration at this critical juncture. I'hat was a wise step 
which other Rulers might well follow, making their people 
trustees and defenders of freedom. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that the struggle in 
Kashmir is a struggle of the people of Kashmir under popular 
leadership against the invader. Our troops are there to help 
in this struggle, and as soon as Kashmir is free from the 
invader, our troops will have no further necessity to remain 
there and the fate of Kashmir will be left in the hands of the 
people of Kashmir. 

We have passed through days of peiil n<ti f»nly ftir 
Kashmir but for the whole of Ititlia. '1 hat i>ciil is less tmw btit 
it is by no means over and many f)tlier dangers confront us. 
We have to be very vigilant and well jnepareil for whatever 
may happen. The finst step in this jueparation is to pul an 
end completely to every manner t>E communal sirife in India 
and to stand up as a united nation if> face every d.inger which 
might threaten our freedom. External danger t.in only be 
faced effectively when there is interital peace ;tnd outer and 
an organized nation. 

We talk about the invaders and raiders in Kashmir and 
yet these men arc fully armetl and well irainetl and have 
competent leadership. All of these havt; <<>me arross from 
Pakistan territory. We hate a right to ask tire Pakistan 
Government how and why the.se peopU; couhl fonu: across 
the Frontier Province of West Pimjab and how they have 
been armed so effectively. I.s this not a violation of inter- 
national law and an unfriendly act towards a neighbour 
country? Is the Pakistan Government too weak to prevent, 
armies marching acro.ss its territory to invade another (onntry 
or is it willing that this shouUl happen? Iheie is no other 
alternative. 

We have asked the Pakistan Government repeatedly i<i 
stop these raiders from coming and i<i wiih<lra\v iho.se who 
have come. It should be easy for them to stop them, htr the 
roads into Kashmir are very few and have to j>ass over 
bridges. We on our part have no intention of u.siug our troops 
in Kashmir when the danger of invasion i.s pa.ssed. 

We have declared that the fate of Kashmir is uliimtiicly 
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to be decided by the people. That pledge we have given, and 
the Maharaja has supported it, not only to the people of 
Kashmir but to the world. We will not and cannot back out 
of it. We are prepared when peace and law and order have 
been established to have a referendum held under inter- 
national auspices like the United Nations. We want it to be a 
fair and just reference to the people and we shall accept their 
verdict. I can imagine no fairer and juster offer. 

Meanwhile, we have given our word to the people of 
Kashmir to protect them against the invader and we shall 
keep our pledge. 


THE STATE'S ACCESSION 

I AM GLAD to have this opportunity of explaining to the 
House the course of events that led to our intervention 
in Kashmir with the aid of Armed Forces, and the attitude 
of the Government of India to the grave problems that have 
arisen in the State. 

The House is aware that on the lapse of Crown Para- 
mountcy on the 15th August, this year, Kashmir did not 
accede to either Dominion. We were of course vitally interest- 
ed in the decision that the State would take. Kashmir, because 
of her geographical position with her frontiers with three 
countries, namely, the Soviet Union, China and Afghanistan, 
is intimately connected with the security and international 
contacts of India. Economically also Kashmir is intimately 
related to India. The caravan trade routes from Central 
Asia to India pass through the Kashmir State. 

Nevertheless, we did not put the slightest pressure on the 
State to accede to the Indian Dominion, because we realized 
that Kashmir was in a very difficult position. We did not want 
a mere accession from the top but an association in accord- 
ance with the will of her people. Indeed, we did not encourage 
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any rapid decision. Even in regard to a standstill agreement, 
no speedy steps were taken by us, although Kashmir had 
entered into a standstill agreement with Pakistan soon after 
the 15th August. 

We learnt later that serious external pressure was being 
applied on Kashmir by the Pakistan authorities by refusing 
to send to Kashmir supplies vital to the needs of the people, 
such as foodgrains, salt, sugar and petrol. Thus an attempt 
was being made to strangle Ka.shmir economically and force 
her to accede to Pakistan. This pressure %vas serious, because 
it was not easy for Kashmir to obtain these essential supplies 
from India on account of the difficulty of communicatifuis. 

In September, news reached us that irihesmen of the 
North-West Frontier Province were being collected and sent 
to the Kashmir border. In the beginning of October events 
took a grave turn. Armed bands moved into the jammu 
province from the neighbouring districts of West Punjab, 
committed serious acts of depredation on the fi>ral inhahi 
tants, burnt villages and towns and ptu a large number of 
people to death. Refugees from ihc,se areas potiretl into 
Jammu. 

On the Jammu side of the border, the local inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Hindu and Rajput, took retaliatory measures 
and drove out the Muslims living in tlio.se Irorder villages. In 
these border conflicts a very large number of villages were ties- 
troyed or burnt by both parties on cither .side of tlu; frontier. 

The raiders from West Punjab into the Jammu province 
increased in number and spread out over that pnninre. The 
Kashmir State Army which had to meet thc.se raids at muuer' 
ous points soon found itself broken into small fragments anti 
gradually ceased to be a fighting force. 'Fhe raiders ut;re 
highly organized, had competent officers and modern arms. 
They succeeded in occupying a con.siderablc part of ilie 
Jammu province, more especially in the Poonch artsi. 'f'he 
towns of Poonch, MIrpur, Koili anti some titlita* places 
held out. 

About this time the State authorities a.sked us ui supply 
them with arms and ammunition. We agreed to tin st) in tlu* 
normal course. But in fact no supply w.'»h made till events took 
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a more serious turn. Even at this stage no mention was made 
of accession to India 

The leader of the popular organization in Kashmir, 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, President of the Kashmir 
National Conference, was released from prison during this 
period and we discussed the situation in Kashmir with him 
as well as with the representatives of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. We made it clear to both of them that while we 
welcome the accession of Kashmir we did not want any 
hurried or forced accession and we would rather wait for the 
people to decide. Sheikh Abdullah was himself of this 
opinion. 

On the 24th October we heard that large armed bands 
consisting both of tribesmen from the Frontier and ex-service- 
men had broken through Muzzafarabad and were marching 
on Srinagar. These raiders had crossed Pakistan territory and 
they were equipped with Bren guns, machine-guns, mortars 
and flame-throwers and had at their disposal a large number 
of transport vehicles. They moved rapidly down the Valley, 
sacking and burning and looting all along the way. We gave 
earnest consideration to this situation in our Defence Com- 
mittee on the 25th and 26th October. The position on the 
morning of the 26th was that the raiders were marching 
towards Srinagar and there was no military detachment 
capable of stopping them. They had been stopped for two 
days near Uri by the State forces under a gallant commander 
who resisted this advance to the point of death. These two 
days thus gained were very valuable. 

We were asked at this stage on behalf of both the Maha- 
raja and Sheikh Abdullah to accept the accession of the State 
to the Indian Union and to intervene with the Armed Forces 
of the Union. An immediate decision was necessary, and in 
fact it is now clear that if we had delayed the decision even 
by 24 hours, Srinagar would have fallen and would have 
suffered the tragic fate that befell Muzzafarabad, Baramula 
and other places. It was clear to us that we could not possibly 
accept under any circumstances the ruin of Kashmir by brutal 
and irresponsible raiders. This would have been a surrender 
to frightfulness and fanaticism of the worst type and it would 
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have had the most serious consequences all over India. To 
intervene at this stage was no easy matter and was full of ri.sks 
and danger. Yet we decided to face this risk and intervene 
because any other course would ha^■c meant ruin to Kashmir 
and greater danger to India. 

In accepting the accession, however, wc made it perfcctly 
clear to the Maharaja that his Government must be carried 
on in future according to the popular will and that Sheikh 
Abdullah should be charged witli the formation of an in- 
terim government on the new model adopted in Mysore. 
Sheikh Abdullah, in our opinion, had undoubtedly the 
support of the large majority of the fjcople of Kashmir, 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. Further, we made it clear that 
as soon as law and order had been restored in Kashmir and 
her soil cleared of the invatlers, the question of the .State's 
accession should be settled l>y reference (f) the pt;ople. 

I shall not detain the House by dealing with the course of 
the military campaign that followed. The facts an; well- 
known and redound to the credit of our military orf4;.'miz:uion, 
our troops and our airmen. It mti.st he; retunubt retl also that 
our operations have been very largely banal on air transport 
in difficult circumstances. Our civil airlines au<! their air- 
crews functioned witli remark.ablc sticcess. 

One fact, however, which conirilmicd to our suen-ss, at 
last as much as the military opentlious, wa.s tlie niaitittm.itice, 
under the leadership of Sheikh Ahtlullah, of the civil adminis- 
tration and the morale of the civilian pfjpnl.nion. The 
civilian population, completely uir.niiKal, with tiu' enetny 
within a few miles of the city, behave<i in a manner wliidi 
showed extraordinary courage and coolness. They clid so, 
because they had a great leader and because Hindus. Muslims 
and Sikhs all joined together under him to throw bark the 
enemy and to save Kashmir, their rommrm heritage. This fa< t 
is one of the most rent ark .able evetils of ret tail times in India 
and one from which the ro.st of ilu; ouintiy may well takt? a 
profitable lesson. It w:is certainly a factor of rlu? most vital 
importance in the saving of Srinagar. 

The present position is that mir troops have relitwed 
Poonch and are within eight miles of Kotli. The terrain in 
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which they are fighting is difficult and mountainous and the 
roads and approaches have been destroyed by the raiders. 
Progress is, therefore, slow. In the Poonch area occupied by 
the raiders several massacres of the non-Muslim inhabitants 
have taken place involving a large number of persons. 

I should like to say here that certain events happened 
near Jammu early in November which I regret very deeply. 
The Muslim convoys of evacuees were being taken away 
from Jammu when they were attacked by non-Muslim 
refugees and others and a large number of casualties were 
inflicted. The troops escorting them did not play a creditable 
role. I might add that none of our troops were present or had 
anything to do with this. We have issued the most stringent 
orders to our troops to protect the people, to act with 
impartiality and indeed to make friends with the local 
population. I am glad to say that they have carried out these 
instructions. 

The House is aware that the Pakistan Government have 
protested emphatically against our action in Kashmir. In 
doing so they have used language which is not becoming 
any government and have alleged fraud and conspiracy on 
our part. I need only say that I am completely convinced 
that every action that the Government of India have taken in 
regard to Kashmir has been straight and above board and I 
can defend it at any time before the world. We have indeed 
been over-scrupulous in this matter so that nothing may be 
done in the passion of the moment which might be wrong. 
The behaviour of our Army has all along been good and 
worthy of our traditions. 

I cannot say this of the Pakistan Government. Their case 
is that the genesis of the trouble was the extensive killing of 
Muslims in Eastern Punjab and Kashmir and that the raid 
on Kashmir was a spontaneous reaction to this on the part 
of the tribesmen. I think this is completely untrue. I regret 
deeply that in parts of the Jammu province Muslims were 
killed and driven out. This of course has had nothing to do 
with our Government or our forces. But this mutual killing 
has been a very tragic feature during these past months in 
the Punjab, and Jammu was powerfully affected by this. We 
12—10 DPD/C5 
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have sufficient evidence in our possession to demnnstraie that 
the whole business of the Kashmir raids boih in the janiinu 
province and in Kashmir proper was dclihcratelv oisanized 
by high officials of the Pakistan Government. They helped 
the tribesmen and ex-servicemen to collect, they supplied 
them with the implements of w’ar, with lorries, with petrol 
and with officers. They arc continuing to do so. Indeed, their 
high officials openly declare so. It is obvious that no large 
body of men could cross Paki.stan territory in arme<l groups 
without the goodwill, connivance and active help of the 
authorities there. It is impo.ssil)le to escape the rntulitsion 
that the raids on Kashmir were carefully planned and well 
organized by the Paki.stan authorities with the deliberate 
object of seizing the State by force and then declaring acces- 
sion to Pakistan. This was an act of ho.stiliiy not only to 
Kashmir but to the Indian Union. It is only necessary to see 
the semi-official organs of the Mu.slim League arul the 
Pakistan Government to find out the attitude of that Govern- 
ment. If we had allowed this scheme to succeeti, we would 
have been guilty of the betrayal of the people of Kashmir 
and of grave dereliction of duty to India. The results of thest? 
on the communal and political .situation all over Imlia would 
have been di.sastrous. 

The Pakistan Government have propo,sed a simultaneous 
withdrawal of our forces and the raiders from Kaslunir. 
This was a strange propo.sal and could only mean that the 
raiders were there at the in.stance of the Pakistan (Jovern- 
ment. We cannot treat with freebooters who have murdered 
large numbers of people and tried to ruin Kashmir, 'fhey 
are not a State, although a State may be behind them. We 
have gone to Kashmir to protect the pco})le and Jis .snf)n as 
this duty is discharged our forces need not remaiji there and 
we shall withdraw our forces. We cannot (U'.sert the people of 
Kashmir till the danger is pas.sed. If the Paki.stan Govern- 
ment are sincere, they can stop the entry of these raiders atul 
thus accelerate the return of peace and order. After th:u. let 
the people of Kashmir decide and we shall accept their dt!ci- 
sion. But if this armed conflict continue.s, no opportunity is 
given to the people to decide by peaceful means, and the 
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decision gradually takes shape through the sacrifice and power 
of the people in this conflict. 

In order to establish our hona fides, we have suggested 
that when the people are given the chance to decide their 
future, this should be done under the supervision of an im- 
partial tribunal such as the United Nations Organization. 

The issue in Kashmir is whether violence and naked 
force should decide the future or the will of the people. The 
raiders encouraged by Pakistan have sought to enforce by the 
sword accession to Pakistan against the obvious wishes of 
large numbers of the people in Kashmir. We cannot permit 
the success of this method to achieve political ends. It is a 
tragedy that Pakistan should ally itself to such niethods in- 
stead of devoting itself to the urgent tasks of economic and 
social reconstruction. 

Kashmir has gone through fire and I am sure that the 
House would like me to communicate its sympthy to the 
people of Kashmir for the tribulations they have been going 
through in recent weeks. This fair land, which Nature has 
made so lovely, has been desecrated by people who have 
indulged in murder, arson, loot and foul attacks on women 
and children. The people have suffered greatly from shortage 
of the most vital necessities of life and yet, under the inspir- 
ing lead of Sheikh Abdullah, they have stood together in the 
hour of calamity and showed to the rest of India an example 
of what communal unity can achieve. Whatever the future 
may hold, this chapter in the history of Kashmir will be worth 
reading and we shall never regret that in their hour of distress 
we have been able to be of assistance to this gallant people, 
Kashmir and India have been bound together in many ways 
from ages past. These last few weeks have forged a new link 
which no one can sunder. 
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A S IS WELL KNOWN NOW, thc Govemiiiont of India has 
made a reference lo thc Seniriiy Onnuil of { NO in 
regard to the invasion of Kashmir hy persons toniing from nr 
through Pakistan. 

The Government desires to lake the Ptess ntul tin* pnhlie 
into full confidence in so far as it can. haring r«gaid to 
diplomatic decorum and propriety. It h.ts uaitctl thus f.ir 
because it would have been proper for th<‘ Ser tn iiy C’ounril 
to consider the matter first before atiy pnbliriiv was girt n to 
it, but, in view of references being made to this subject by thc 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan and by otiicrs, it is desirable to 
state the facts briefly, 

I have previously, on .several occasions, plart f! !«’!<«•«■ tlu; 
country the facts relating to Kashmir i‘ver since we sent ruir 
troops there on October 27, 1917. Our troops sneaceded it» 
saving the Valley of Kashmir and the city of .Siiu.igar and 
drove back the enemy to Uri along the jhehmt \’a!!ey roa«l. 

Since then, fighting ha.s taken place on a large ft out ahtng 
almost the entire border of thc Kashmir .Stale attd P.tkisian. 
Very large numbers of armed men, in battle fortnaiion atul 
fully equipped with modern arm.s, havt? enfetvd Kashmir 
State territory at many place.s, and still larger concent rat iotis 
of these men have been made along the border rm the 
Pakistan side. 

These border areas of Pakistan have become the base of 
operations for these invadens and, from the security ftf these 
bases, large numbers come acro.s.s and raid, burn mid loot on 
Kashmir State territory wheih is Indian Dominion tenitorv. 

The Government of India ivould have been justified, in 
self-defence, to strike at thc.se ba.ses and thus put nn en<l to 
the sources of supply of these invaders. U has, however, 
scrupulously avoided doing .so, .so a,s to limit the field of 
operations and in the hope that thc Pakistan Government 
will cease aiding and abetting thc.se invaders. 

During thc last two months, repeated requests have been 
made to the Pakistan Government to prevcm the use of its 

Statement at a Pre.ss Conference, New Detlii. |anuiiry 2, I!»1S 
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territory for aggression on India. It has not only not done so, 
but it is an established fact that these invaders, among whom 
are a large number of Pakistan nationals, have been helped 
in every way by the Pakistan Government. 

They are allowed transit through Pakistan territory by 
motor transport and railway trains, supplied petrol, food and 
accommodation, and the arms they possess are manifestly 
the arms of the Pakistan Army. Pakistan Army personnel have 
also been captured by our troops in the operations in Kashmir. 

Not only has the Pakistan Government not taken effective 
steps to prevent this invasion, but it has refused even to call 
upon the invaders to desist from their active aggression. 

The Government of India cannot tolerate the use of a 
friendly and neighbouring country as a base for the invasion 
of Indian territory but in its desire to avoid any action, 
unless it is compelled by circumstances to take it, it has 
decided to refer this matter to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

On December 22, 1947, a formal request was made in 
writing to the Prime Minister of Pakistan. In this letter, the 
acts of aggression of Pakistan and the forms of aid given by 
Pakistan to the invaders were briefly stated and the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan was asked to call upon Pakistan nationals 
to cease participating in the attack on the Jammu and 
Kashmir State and to deny to the invaders: (1) all access to 
and use of Pakistan territory for operations against the 
Kashmir State; (2) all military and other supplies; (3) all 
other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the present 
struggle. 

The Government of India expressed its earnest desire 
again to live on terms of friendship with Pakistan and hoped 
that its request would be acceded to promptly and without 
reserve. It pointed out, however, that, failing such response, 
it would be compelled to take such action, with due regard to 
its rights and obligations as a member of UNO, as it 
might consider necessary to protect its own interests and those 
of the Government and people of Jammu and Kashmir State. 

As no reply was received to this formal request, two 
reminders were sent. Ultimately, on December 30, a formal 
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reference was made to the Security Council of l^NO 
through the representative of the Govcnmient of India with 
UNO. On December 31, a copy of this reference was sent by 
telegram to the Pakistan Government. 

This reference stated the facts of tlie t ase and pointed out 
that they indisputably pointed to the following conclusions; 

(«) that the iavatIcTS arc alltmtil huitnri: 

(Jb) tlial they arc alhivvnl hh' IMkisi.ni unU'd'* j a h.iM* uf 
operations; 

(r) that they iiuliKic rakiMan nationals 

(rf) that they draw nmrh of iluir militate rr|iripn»«nt, n.ur^ptdt Mipplir', 
(including pelr<»l) from rakistan; and 

(e) that Pakistan officers ate iraitiing, and «ufojurr inlpinj; 

them. 

There was no source other than Pakislati fnun uhith 
such quantities of modern military cquipnieni, training aiul 
guidance could have been obtained. ’I he Goveriiinent of 
India requested the Security Conneii, theiefote, l(» ask tlie 
Government of Pakistan: 

(1) to prevent Pakistan (imtiiiim-ni prisDitiirl, inilK.iiv ami linl. 
participating in or assisting ilic int-ision nl flic |.ti(intu anti 
Kashmir State; 

(2) to call , upon other P;ikisi:m naiionals tu ilr i t Inini taking 
any part in the flgiiting in the Jamiiiii amt Ka'Iititii Slatr; 

(5) to deny to liie iuv.ndeis: («) an ess to ami use >ii its ieriitoiy 
for operation!! against Kashmir; (i/j iniitt.in :iml nilier stt)t}ilies; 
(c) ail other kinds of aid that might teml I'l inoliing liir piesent 
struggle. 

The reference to die Security Gouncil is ilius limited Hi 
the matters mentioned above, 'rhcrc is an urgency aboni these 
matters, for the first step that must be taken i.s to put a st(»p to 
the fighting and this can only be done if the invtnU rs with- 
draw. It must be remembered that all the lighting lius taken 
place on Indian Union territory and it is the inherent right of 
the Government of India to drive back any invaders on its 
territory. Till the Kashmir State i.s free of ilu: invaders, no 
other matter can be considered. 

The Government of India deeply regrets that this serious 
crisis has arisen. It is not of its .seeking, and it lias b<!en thrust 
upon it by invading armies from outside who have commit- 

t^r\ KnvKnvi'cm tUgx KI ♦ 4. rsl* If 
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State and destroyed and burnt a large number of villages and 
some towns. No Government can tolerate such an invasion. 

In its desire, however, to avoid any act which might lead 
to further complications, it has shown the greatest forbearance 
and made repeated appeals to the Pakistan Government. 
Those appeals have been in vain, and hence it decided to 
refer this particular question to the Security Council. It has 
naturally reserved to itself freedom to take such action in 
self-defence as the situation may require. 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, in a recent Press inter- 
view, has brought a large number of charges against the 
Government of India. I shall not go into these charges except 
to repudiate them utterly. What has happened during the 
past year is well known and we are prepared to stand the 
test of the closest scrutiny. Apparently all this variety of 
charges has been brought to cover up the Kashmir issue in a 
forest of other matters which have nothing to do with it. 

It is completely untrue to say that the Government of 
India has tried to undo Partition or to strangle Pakistan. 
The mere fact of our agreeing to what everybody recognizes 
to be very generous financial terms is evidence of our desire 
to help Pakistan and to have friendly relations with it. 

It is completely untrue that we have repudiated these 
financial agreements: we stand by them and shall honour 
them, but it is true that we have pointed out to Pakistan that 
we cannot make these payments at present when that money 
might be utilized for warlike operations against India. 

The Kashmir issue stands by itself. If the methods of 
invasion of friendly territory by a barbarous foe are en- 
couraged and submitted to, there is no future either for India 
or for Pakistan and therefore this has to be and will be resisted 
by us to the utmost, and the Kashmir State will have to be 
freed completely. Even from the narrowest viewpoint of self- 
interest, the Government of Pakistan should realize that the 
encouragement of such an invasion is perilous to its own 
future, because, once the forces of unbridled violence are let 
loose, they endanger the whole security of any State. 

It must be remembered that in Kashmir there is no 
communal issue as such. Large numbers of Kashmiris, 
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Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, are fighting the invaders. It is a 
national issue for them to preserve their frcerlom, and we 
have gone there to support them. W'e iiave pledged our 
honour to them and we shall stand by our pledge. 

I would appeal to the Press for restraint in dealing with 
this issue at this critical stage and to avoid publi.shing un- 
authorized matter. We shall try to give full information to the 
Press whenever it is possible. The publication of unauihorized 
stories is likely to do harm to the State anti to the ciu.se we 
represent. 


PLEDGE TO K.V.SU.MIR 


T he Government’s decision in regard to the payment of 
the cash balances to Pakistan has been taken after the 
most careful thought and after consultation with Gandhiji, I 
should like to make it clear that lhi.s docs not mean any 
change in our unanimous view about the .strength and 
validity of the Government’s position a.s set out in various 
statements made by distinguished colleagues of mine. Nor do 


A statement from New Ddhi, Junuary 15, 

India very generously agreed to Ks. 75 nnivs ff» I’akislau out 

of the cash balances to help the latter to make a start. It was h'lt that the 
Arbitral Tribunal should not have allocated m> big an amoutif to l*akistan, 
and it was hoped that this generosity on the part of the Indian Union 
would have reciprocal response. I'hc Deputy rrinie Minister, S.irdai rabrl, 
made it clear that tins financial deal was linked witit the oveiull setllemeiit of 
outstanding issues. But in the meantime, Bakistan waged an undedared 
war against India in Kashmir; and lest th(* Rs, 55 ertues (Hs. UO ernres 
having already been paid out of the 75 crores) shuuUl be spent against India 
in Kashmir, payment was withheld, awaiting u statement on Kashmir. ft 
became another cause of bitterness between Imlia and Pakistan. When 
Mahatmaji began his fast on January 13 and appealed to tlie nation to 
remove ill-will, prejudice, and passion whhh poisoned the relations 
between India and Pakistan, the Government of India <le<;idt:d to pay 
the amount due, namely, Us. 55 crores, to Pakistuti immediately as a gesture of 
goodwill to that State and as their contribution “to the non violent and 
noble effort made by Gandhiji.” On January 18, Mahatma Chtndhi terini* 
nated his fast in response to the pledge given by the titi/ens of Delhi 
through the peace committees that they would bunisli communalisin from 
their hearts and from the country. 
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we accept the facts or arguments advanced in the latest 
statement of the Finance Minister of Pakistan. 

We have come to this decision in the hope that this 
generous gesture, in accord with India’s high ideals and 
Gandhiji’s noble standards, will convince the world of our 
earnest desire for peace and goodwill. We earnestly trust also 
that this will go a long way towards producing a situation 
which will induce Gandhiji to break his fast. That fast, of 
course, had nothing to do with this particular matter, and we 
have thought of it because of our desire to help in every way 
in easing present tension. 

Six months ago we witnessed a miracle in Calcutta where 
ill-will changed overnight into goodwill through the alchemy 
of a similar fast. The alchemist who worked this change was 
described by our Governor-General as the one-man boundary 
force which succeeded when the boundary force of 50,000 
men in West Punjab did not succeed in keeping the peace. 
This unarmed knight of non-violence is functioning again. 
May the same alchemy work again in India and elsewhere I 

We have sought to remove one major cause of dispute and 
argument between India and Pakistan and we hope that 
other problems will also be resolved. But let it be remembered 
that the people of Kashmir are suffering from a brutal and 
unprovoked invasion, and we have pledged ourselves to help 
them to gain their freedom. To that pledge we shall hold and 
we shall do our utmost to redeem it. We seek their freedom 
not for any gain to us, but to prevent the ravishing of a fair 
country and a peaceful people. 


PEOPLE’S RULE IN THE STATE 

S IR, I CRAVE your leave and the indulgence of the House to 
make a statement on Kashmir. I would beg the House to 
bear with me for a while, because there is a great deal to say, 

From a statement made in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), New 
Delhi, March 5, 1948. 
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however briefly I might say it. But I am not going to make 
any sensational disclosures, for there is notliing very secret 
about what I am going to say and the facts have appeared 
in the Press and in other places fretpicntly during the last 
few months. Nevertheless, it is right that I should place before 
the House some kind of a consecutive account of what has 
happened. In order to lessen my task and to help Members 
of the House, we have prepared a White Paper on Ka.shmir 
which will be distributed to members. 'I’his White Paper 
does not bring matters right up-to-tlatc. It is practically up 
to the period of the reference to the Security Council. It is 
not an absolutely complete paper in the .sense that every tele- 
gram and every letter Is included, but, on the whole, most of 
the messages that passed between us and the Government of 
Pakistan and connected mes.sage.s have been given in this 
White Paper. 

It is in the context of changes in the States .system 
that I would like this House to consider the part icnilar case of 
Kashmir, although it stands apart and many other factors 
come into play. Today in India two States stand quite apart 
from the rest in regard to these processes. These States arc 
Hyderabad and Kashmir. I am not going at thi.s moment 
to say anything about Hyderabad. In regard to Ka.shmir, it 
stands apart for many rca.sons, }>artly liecausc it has got 
entangled in external politics, that is to say, it ha.s got entangl- 
ed in the relations between India and Pakistan and .so the two 
essentially State issues there are somewhat submerged. It is 
an odd thing that it should get to entangled. 'Fhat is got 
entangled is not odd, but the manner of its entanglement 
is odd, because the Government of Pakistan have a.ssurcd us 
time and again that they have nothing to do with the recent 
events in Kashmir, raids and invasions. They go on repeating 
that, nevertheless, they seek to profit by tho.se events. They 
seek political advantage out of those events, .so that while 
disclaiming all responsibility for what has happened they do 
want to share in whatever they might get out of it. Anyhow, 
the Kashmir problem stands apart. 

But if you consider the Kashmir problem leaving out 
this external implication for the moment, you will find it 
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essentially to be, as in other States, a problem of the growth 
of the freedom of the people and the growth also of a new 
integration. Now, we have been aiming, the Government of 
India and the States Ministry, at the growth of this inner 
freedom of the people of all the States. If many of tlie States 
have agreed to merge with India or come into closer contact 
with her, it is not because the States Ministry took a big stick 
and threatened them with consequences, but because of the 
forces arising from the people, and fundamentally as a 
result of the sudden withdrawal of an external force which 
had kept the States together, or rather the States system 
together, the might of the British Government and the sanc- 
tions behind it. That disappearing, the structure imme- 
diately began to collapse and it is an astonishing thing, this 
sudden collapse of a structure which seemed so solid just 
a few months or a year ago, not surprising to those who 
knew the facts, but undoubtedly surprising to those people 
who take a superficial view of things. So essentially we have 
been aiming at the freedom of the people, knowing and realiz- 
ing that ultimately it will be for the people of the States to 
decide what their future will be. We are not going to compel 
them. We do not propose to compel them, and indeed we 
cannot compel them in the context of the world today in any 
State. There are other compulsions, the compulsions of 
geography, for instance. One cannot ignore them. There are 
many other compulsions. And naturally in considering the 
problem, we, that is, the Government of India, have always 
to consider the interests of India as a whole, the interests of 
India in regard to security and defence. But apart from that, 
we do not wish to exercise any other compulsion in the 
slightest over the growth of freedom. In fact, we want to 
encourage it in the people of the States. We know well that 
if there is that growth of freedom and freedom of decision by 
the people of the States, then it will be a powerful factor in 
bringing them nearer to our people, because we hope that 
whatever constitution we many adopt in India, it will be 
based completely on the will of the people. 

May I now say a few words before I go on to Kashmir 
issue? That is this; in this matter I feel a slight difficulty. 
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because the matter is being or going to be discussed again in 
the Security Council of the United Nations and I would not 
like to say anything which might be construed, shall I say, 
into putting difficulties in the way of coming to a settlement 
either in the Security Council or elsewhere. Indeed, we 
earnestly desire a settlement, we earnestly desire that these 
great forces should be allowed to function normally and to 
achieve their results; any other result will be an artificial 
result. We cannot impose a result — certainly Pakistan can- 
not impose a result. Ultimately there is no doubt in my mind 
that in Kashmir, as elsewhcie, the people will decide finally, 
and all that we wish is that they should have freedom of 
decision without any external compulsion. 

There is one other factor which I sliould like to put before 
the House in regard to Kashmir. We ha\'c become loo used 
in India, unfortunately, to thinking of every problem or most 
problems in terms of communalism, of Hindu vcmis Muslim 
or Hindu and Sikh versus Muslim and so on. 'I'hat has been 
an unfortunate legacy of ours, and the extent to rvhich it 
took us cannot be forgotten by us nor the tragedies that it 
has led to. We are trying, I hope, to get rid of the spirit of 
communalism, in India at least. We hope to put an end to 
it, not all at once perhaps, but certainly fairly rapidly. 

Now, in this context of communal conflict the case of 
Kashmir stands apart, because Kashmir is not a ca.se of com- 
munal conflict, it may be a case of political conflict, if you 
like; it may be a case of any other conflict, but it is e.ssentially 
not a case of communal conflict. Therefore, this struggle in 
Kashmir, although it has brought great suffering in its train 
to the people of Kashmir and placed a burden on the Govern- 
ment of India and the people of India, nevertheless it stands 
out as a sign of hope that there we see a certain co-operation, 
combination and co-ordination of certain elements, Hindu 
and Muslim and Sikh and others on an equal level, and for a 
political fight for their own freedom. I wish to stress this 
because it is continually being .said by our opponents and 
critics on the other side that this is a communal affair and 
that we are there to support the Hindus or the Sikh mino- 
rities as against the Muslim masses of Kashmir. Nothing can 
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be more fantastically untrue. We could not for an instant 
send our armies and we would not be there if we were not 
supported by very large sections of the population, which 
means the Muslims of Kashmir. We would not have gone 
there in spite of the invitation of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
if that invitation had not been backed by the representatives 
of the people of Kashmir and may I say to the House that in 
spite of our armies having functioned with great gallantry 
even our armies could not have succeeded except with the 
help and co-operation of the people of Kashmir. Now, we 
are blamed by people outside, beyond the borders of India, 
for going to Kashmir to support an autocratic monarch. The 
House will remember that one of the conditions that we 
made at that critical moment, when we had to decide whe- 
ther to .send the Indian Army or not, whether to accept 
accession or not, one of the conditions was that there must be 
a popular government there, not as a goal and an ideal, but 
immediately. It was an immediate thing and it was given 
effect to immediately in so far as it could be given effect to. 
So it is strange that this charge .should be brought against us 
Look at this charge in another context. Those people, men 
and women of Kashmir, who arc with us and who are fighting 
for their freedom and liberty there, they are not newcomers 
in the struggle for freedom; for the greater part of a genera- 
tion, they have fought for the freedom of Kashmir, in Kash- 
mir they have .suffered for it and some of us have deemed it 
a privilege to be as.sociatcd with them in this fight for the 
freedom of Kashmir again.st autocratic rule. These people 
are tvith us today. Who are their opponents, who are against 
them in Kashmir or elsewhere? What has been their record 
in the past twenty years in regard to the freedom of Kashmir? 
It is an intcrc.sting speculation and an interesting inquiry, 
because these gentlemen who talk about the autocracy of the 
Ruler of Kashmir, who talk about autocracy there, what did 
they do during thc.se la.st ten or twenty years? They never 
fought for the freedom of the people of Kashmir; most of 
them supported that autocracy, most of them opposed the 
freedom movement in Kashmir. Now, because of entirely 
different reasons, they have become the champions of the 
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freedom of Kashmir. And what is the type of freedom they 
have brought into Kashmir today? 'I'he freedom so-called 
that they have brought into Ka.shmir is the licence to loot 
and murder and burn that lovely country and to abduct and 
carry away the beautiful women of Jammu and Kashmir 
State; and not only carry them a 4 \'ay, but place some of them 
in the open market-place for sale! So let us have this back- 
ground before us when we consider the Kashmir story. It is 
a stirring background of events and many of us have been 
distressed at the strangely narrow view that people in the 
Security Council have taken on this matter. I do not desire 
to enter into the details of what happened or did not happen 
in the Security Council, but I do feel that this background 
must be appreciated. It is not a Hindu-Mu.slim question in 
Kashmir; it is not a question certainly of our standing for 
any autocracy or anything. We have already, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, shown where we stand in regard to 
the States people and their Rulers. In regard to Kashmir, 
more particularly, we have shown by our actions from the 
very first day we went there, from October last until today, 
how we feel about the freedom of Kashmir. I .shall have 
something more to say about it before I finish. 

Now, Sir, I shall go into .some slight detail about the 
events in Kashmir. 

The House will recall the .statement I made on Kashmir 
on the 25th November, 1947. In that statement I recounted 
briefly the course of events in the Jammu and Kashmir State 
up to that day, the part played by the Government of 
Pakistan in these events, and our own objectives. 

Our complaint against Pakistan was that it had incited 
and aided tribesmen from outside and its own nationals to 
wage war on the Jammu and Kashmir State. I’hc month of 
December showed an intensification of military pressure on 
the State. Nearly 19,000 raiders had been reinforced in the 
Uri area and 15,000 raiders were operating again.st the 
western and southwestern borders of the State. Inclusions 
by the raiders into the State territory, involving murder, 
arson, loot and the abduction of women, were continuing. 
The booty was being collected anrl carried to tribal areas to 
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serve as an inducement to the tribesmen to swell the ranks of 
the raiders. In addition to those actively participating in the 
raids, a large number of tribesmen and others, estimated at 
100,000, had been collected in different places in the districts 
of West Punjab bordering upon the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, and many of them were receiving military training 
under Pakistan nationals, including officers of the Pakistan 
Army. They were being looked after in Pakistan territory, fed, 
clothed, armed and otherwise equipped and transported to the 
territory of the Jammu and Kashmir State with the help, 
direct and indirect, of Pakistan officials, both military and 
civil. The equipment of the invaders included modern 
weapons, such as mortars and medium machine-guns; the men 
wore the battledress of regular soldiers, fought in regular 
battle formation and used the tactics of modern warfare. Man- 
packed wireless sets were in regular use and even Mark ‘V’ 
mines were being employed. 

More than once, the Government of India had asked the 
Pakistan Government to deny facilities to the invaders, 
facilities which constituted an act of aggression and hostility 
against India, but without any satisfactoi 7 response. On the 
22nd December, I handed personally to the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan in New Delhi a letter in which the various forms 
of aid were briefly recited, and his Government were asked 
to put an end to such aid, promptly and without reservation. 

As no reply to this letter was received for some days I sent 
a reminder by telegram on the 26th December. On the 31st 
December the Government of India instructed their Ambas- 
sador in Washington to convey a message to the Chairman of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. This message 
was a reference to the Security Council under Article 35 
of the Charter of the United Nations. On that same day, the 
full text of the message was sent to the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan by telegram. 

On the 1st January, I received a reply from the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan to my letter, dated 22nd December. The 
contents of this letter revealed no helpful approach to a solu- 
tion of the Kashmir problem. They consisted only of a series 
of fantastic charges against India, e.g., a determination to 
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crush Pakistan, organized genocide of ^tuslims in India, 
and the procurement of the accession of Kashmir by force 
and fraud. This letter, even if it had been received earlier, 
could not have modified our decision to request the Security 
Council of the United Nations to ask the Government of 
Pakistan ; 

(1) to prevent Pakistan Government personnel, military 
or civil, from participating in and assisting the invasion of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State; 

(2) to call upon other Pakistan nationals to desist from 
taking part in the fighting in the Jammu and Kashmir State; 

(3) to deny to the raiders (fl) access to and use of its 
territory for operations agianst Kashmir; (6) military and 
other supplies; (c) all other kinds of aid that might tend to 
prolong the present struggle. 

The House will remember the circumstances in which 
we had sent our forces to Kashmir. Kashmir State territory, 
which, after accession, was Indian Dominion territory, was 
being invaded to the accompaniment of murder, arson, loot 
and the abduction of women. The whole countryside was 
being ruined. Fresh raiders w'cre continually coming from 
Pakistan territory into the Kashmir Slate. All the fighting was 
taking place in Indian Dominion territory. The invaders had 
their principal bases across the border in Paki.stan, received 
supplies and reinforcements from them, and could go back 
there to rest and recuperate in safety. Our troops had strict 
orders not to enter Pakistan territory. The normal course to 
prevent raids on Indian territory would base been to deny 
the use of any bases to them in Pakistan. Since Paki.stan was 
unwilling to co-operate with us in this manner, the alternatives 
left to us were to send our Armed Forces across Pakistan 
territory to deal effectively with the invaders, or to request the 
United Nations to ask Pakistan to do so. Any rc.sorL to the first 
course would have involved armed conflict with Pakistan. We 
were anxious to avoid this and to try every available method 
to find a peaceful solution. Therefore, the only course left 
open to us was to make a reference to the Security Council. 

I shall not take up the time of the House with a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Security Council; the.se 
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have been fairly fully reported in the Press. I must confess 
that I have been surprised and distressed at the fact that the 
reference we made has not even been properly consi- 
dered thus far and other matters have been given precedence. 
If the facts we stated in our reference were correct, as we claim 
they were, then certain consequences naturally followed from 
them, both in law and from the point of view of establishing 
peace and order. 

On behalf pf Pakistan, there was a repetition of the 
fantastic charges against India which had been made pre- 
viously in the letter of the Prime Minister of Pakistan to 
which I have referred. Pakistan refused to act at once, to 
deny assistance in men and material to our enemies in Jammu 
and Kashmir, to prevent further incursions through Pakistan 
into the State, and to ask the tribesmen and Pakistanis now 
in the State to withdraw unless a previous agreement had 
been reached and announced to the effect that the Indian 
Armed Forces would be withdrawn completely from the 
Jammu and Kashmir State, and the administration of the 
State would be replaced by another administration. There 
were some other matters in dispute also but the principal 
ones were the two I have mentioned above. 

In effect, Pakistan not only admitted that they were aiding 
the raiders but made it clear that they would continue to do 
so till certain political objectives of theirs were achieved by 
them. This was a proposal to which the Government of India 
could not agree. For such an agreement would have been a 
betrayal not only of the people of Kashmir to whom they 
had pledged their word, but also a surrender to methods of 
violence and aggression which would have had disastrous 
consequences both for India and Pakistan. It was impossible 
for us to withdraw our forces without grave danger to the 
State and without handing over the people of the State who 
trusted in us to an unscrupulous and cruel invader who had 
already brought so much misery to the State and its people. 
Nor could we share the responsibility of protecting the people 
of Kashmir, with any other outside force. It was equally 
impossible for us to agree to the replacement of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s administration by any other. The Government of 
13—10 DPD/65 
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Jammu and Kashmir is now no longer an autocratic govern- 
ment; it is a government representing the largest popular 
party in the State and is under a leader who, during these 
many months of unparalleled stress, has sustained the morale 
of his people, maintained an effective administration over 
the greater part of the State, and, generally, has inspired 
effective resistance to the brutal attempts of the invaders to 
overrun and destroy Kashmir. There is no alternative ad- 
ministration possible in Kashmir, unless that administration 
rested on coercion. If Sheikh Abdullah was not there by the 
will of the people, he could not have survived, much less 
could he have accomplished what he has done during these 
difficult months. It is for him to choose any national of 
Kashmir to assist him in his Government and it would be 
improper for us to interfere with his di.scretion in this matter. 

I regret greatly that the representative of Pakistan before 
the Security Council should have made many .statements and 
charges against India which have no foundation in fact. A 
great deal has happened in India and Pakistan during the 
last six months or more which has brought .shame on all of us 
and I am prepared to admit at any stage and at any time the 
errors of our own people, for I do not think that it is good for 
the individual or the nation to lapse from truth. That is the 
lesson our Master taught us and we shall hold on to it to the 
best of our ability. Many horrible things have happened in 
India and Pakistan during these past months and while we 
hold strong views as to the initial responsibility for all the 
frightfulness that has occurred, all of us, in a greater or lesser 
degree, have a certain responsibility for it. But so far as the 
events in Kashmir are concerned, I am convinced in my 
mind that every action that the Government of India has 
taken has been straight and above board and inevitable in 
the circumstances. Our going there at the end of October 
was thrust upon us by the course of events. Not to have 
rushed to the rescue of the people of Kashmir, when they 
were in dire peril, would have been an eternal disgrace, a 
gross betrayal and a deep injury. We feel deeply about thi.s 
matter and it is not merely a question of political advantage 
or disadvantage. It has been and is a moral issue with us, 
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apart from other aspects of the case, and because of this, at 
every stage and at every step, I consulted Mahatma Gandhi 
and had his approval. In the confusion of a welter of charges 
and exaggerated statements, the basic facts are apt to be 
forgotten. I should like to know from anyone who studies our 
record in Kashmir since that fateful day when the raiders 
swooped down at Muzzafarabad and started their career of 
rapine and arson, what major step we took that was morally 
or otherwise wrong. 

The role of the Indian Army in this conflict, which I 
repeat was not of our own seeking, has been conspicuous for 
its discipline, impartiality, endurance and gallantry. They 
have extended their protection to every section of the people 
of the State. To suggest that they should be withdrawn before 
complete order is restored is to suggest something which is 
neither practicable nor reasonable and which is further a 
reflection on the exemplary record of our forces in Kashmir. 
We are in Kashmir and our forces are there because, legally, 
we are on unassailable ground. But even apart from law, the 
moral case of the Indian Union in Kashmir is equally un- 
assailable. If we had not gone there and if our Armed Forces 
had not been rushed at great peril into Kashmir, that lovely 
country would now have been sacked, destroyed and ruined 
and its men and women who have been noted for ages past 
for their intelligence and their cultural traditions would have 
been crushed under the heel of a barbarian invader. No 
Government in India could tolerate such a happening so 
long as it had the strength to resist it with all its might, and 
if such a fate befell Kashmir, what freedom or security would 
we have in the rest of India? 

We have only two objectives in the Jammu and Kashmir 
State; to ensure the freedom and the progress of the people 
there, and to prevent anything happening that might endan- 
ger the security of India. We have nothing else to gain from 
Kashmir, though Kashmir may profit much by our assistance. 
If those two objectives are assured to us, we are content. 

Our making a reference on this issue to the Security 
Council of the United Nations was an act of faith, because we 
believe in the progressive realization of world order and a 
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world government. In spite of many shocks, we have adhered 
to the ideals represented by the United Nations and its 
Charter. But those very ideals teach us also certain duties 
and responsibilities to our own people and to those who put 
their trust in us. To betray these people would be to betray 
the basic ideals for which the United Nations stand or should 
stand. Even at the moment of accession we went out of our 
way to make a unilateral declaration that we would abide 
by the will of the people of Kashmir as declared in a plebiscite 
or referendum. We insisted further that the Government of 
Kashmir must immediately become a popular government. 
We have adhered to that posiition throughout and we are 
prepared to have a plebiscite, with every protection for fair 
voting, and to abide by the deci.sion of the people of Kashmir, 

Our delegation has gone back to l,ake Success after full 
discussions with us. They have gone back with a clear appre- 
ciation of the position of the Government of India and of 
Indian opinion and fortified with the knowledge that they 
have our full support. I should like to express my gi'atitude 
to Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar and his colieaguc.s for the 
ability and firmness with which they presented our case before 
the Security Council. Sheikh Abdullah has not gone back 
because his work lies with his people at this grave juncture. 
He has to assume a heavier responsibility. I feel confident 
that he will discharge this new responsibility with that 
strength and vision which have endeared him to Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs in Kashmir. His place in the delegation has 
been taken by Shri Girja Shankar Bajpai, Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of External Affairs, who has been a tower of 
strength to me during these difiicult months. 

I shall not say much about the military situation in 
Jammu and Kashmir. We have had our moments of anxiety 
but at no time have I had any doubt about our capacity to 
meet the enemy and defeat him. Our officers and men are in 
high spirit, ready to meet any challenge. We have good rea.son 
to be proud of our officers and men, both of the Army and the 
Air Force. In particular, I should like to pay a tribute to 
Brigadier Usman, whose leadership and success have been in 
keeping with the highest traditions of India’s Army. 
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The representative of Pakistan before the Security Coun- 
cil has brought in many charges against us which have little 
bearing on the Kashmir issue. He has talked of what he called 
our aggression in Junagadh and genocide and of much else. 
I do not wish to take up the time of the House in dealing 
with these matters. We wish to conceal nothing and if the 
Security Council desires an investigation we shall welcome it. 

Now, I should like to inform the House that today the 
Maharaja of Kashmir is issuing a proclamation and I shall 
briefly place the contents of that proclamation before the 
House, or I might as well read the whole proclamation: 

Proclamation of His Highness Maharaja Hari Singh 

Indar Mahindar Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir^ 

THIS FIFTH DAY OF MARCH, ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-EIGHT 

In accordance with the traditions of my dynasty I have, from time to 
time, provided for increasing association of my people with the adminis- 
tration of the State witli the object of realizing the goal of full responsible 
government at as early a date as possible. In pursuance of that object I 
have by the Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act of 1896 (XIV of 1896), 
established a constitutional government with a Council of Ministers, a 
legislature with a majority of elected members and an independent judiciary; 

1 have noted %vith gratification and pride the progress so far made 
and the legitimate desire of my people for the immediate establishment of 
a fully democratic constitution based on adult franchise with a hereditary 
Ruler from my dynasty as the constitutional head of an executive responsible 
to the legislature; 

I have already appointed the popular leader of my people, Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Abdullah, as the head of the Emergency Administration; 

It is now my desire to replace the Emergency Administration by a po- 
pular Interim Government and to provide for its powers, duties and 
functions, pending the framing of a fully democratic Constitution. 

I accordingly hereby ordain as follows: 

1. My Council of Ministers shall consist of the Prime Minister and 
such other Ministers as may be appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
I have by Royal Warrant appointed Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah as the Prime 
Minister with effect from 1st day of March, 1948. 

2. The Prime Minister and other Ministers shall function as a Cabinet 
and act on the principle of joint responsibility. A Dewan appointed by me 
shall also be a member of the Cabinet. 

3. I take this opportunity of giving once again a solemn assurance that 
all sections of my people will have opportunities of service, both civil and 
military, solely on the basis of their merits and irrespective of creed or com- 
munity. 
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i, of stuM t.iVr t,.ti i a- as ihr 

VfStcM'atioii of ijorinal ti»n4iirmiis fia* lut ii miniiU ft /I, fMinrnr .) Natifauai 
Assembly haste! tipon athilt Milhaj^r, bavin*** f!in* nj^aid (»» tin* jnifiri[ik‘ that 
the luiniber t>f rt‘|Ht’*t'ntiiUves Iimhi i-.nji aua >ii«)uhK bn pratti* 

ral)!c. be innate to the pnpuljrinii that a<r:i. 

5. 1’he ronstiiutinn f» he franiet! by rbr Natimi t! A mlih '•hall pinvhle 
adequate safej;«aicls for the niiiKuitits and ♦mnain a|ipin(Miafe [utnisions 
^uaruiiteciTi^j^ freedom nt ♦.nii'-cietin’, tieednin “petth and heedfuu nf 
assembly. 

6. The Natirmal Assenddv shall, ns the wurl nf tlu* iu*tv 

constilution is tompletedi Mthmil it tbniii*;b the CttntHfl nf Mim'sttis inr my 
acceptance. 

7. J« tonclusuin I lepeat tin: m»|«: thdl tht; bum.dioii mI ii {inpulat 
Interim Government aiul tin* inatr^iii.ition. in flu- lu.n future, of a fully de- 
mocratic Constitution will eusute the iournitinent, happiness and the 
moral and material advaneerriciU of iny hcloud people. 

I am placing this I’roclaniuiion on tlu! table of the 1-ionse. 

1 should like to congratulate His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir on the decision that lie has taken. 
But the burden now lie.s on Sheikh AlKlnilab and bis collea- 
gues and the people of Kashmir. I havt; no <loul>i as to how 
they will discharge their burden, because thtiy art; not new- 
comers and we have seen them funct ioning in thtr face of all 
manner of diffxcukics (luring the last few months. So 1 look 
forward with a certain niea.sure of assurance to the future of 
Kashmir in spite of all diliiculties. 

I am, Sir, also placing a copy of the While Paper on the 
table of the House. 
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I HAVE SEEN in the Press reports of a statement .said to have 
been made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, on my letter to the President of the Security 
Council, dated 5th June, 1948. I do not propose to enter 
into the merits of Pakistan’s charges against India of genocide 
and non-implementation of agreements with Pakistan or 
against the accession of Junagadh to India. Our views have 
been repeatedly stated before the Security Council and also 
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in statements made by me and some of my colleagues. We 
regard the accusations of genocide and non-implementation 
of agreements as baseless. That we have protested against 
the Security Council’s decision to include these charges 
within the scope of the functions of the Council’s Commis- 
sion is certainly not due, as alleged by the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, to a desire to conceal anything. Because India has 
nothing to conceal, there is no reason why India should 
acquiesce in an investigation by an outside body in something 
which, in our view, is outside the competence of that body 
and which has no foundation in fact. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan has also attributed 
India’s decision to refer the Kashmir dispute to the Security 
Council to a desire to gain time in which to force a military 
decision. A reference to India’s complaint to the Security 
Council will show that, contrary to what Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan has suggested, India has all along insisted on the 
urgency of action by the Council on her complaint against 
Pakistan. If such action has not been taken, the fault is not 
India’s. In referring the Kashmir dispute to the Security 
Council, India never intended to sacrifice her freedom of 
military action to rid the State of Jammu and Kashmir of all 
invaders and to restore peace. She has both the right and the 
obligation to do so in respect of a State which has acceded to 
her. It is strange that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan should complain 
of India’s action in using her resources to achieve this legiti- 
mate and humane object. 

Once more allegations have been made of atrocities by 
Indian troops against “defenceless old men, women and 
children in areas occupied by them”. I most emphatically 
repudiate this unfounded charge. The purpose of these 
accusations, often repeated but without any vestige of truth, 
can only be to divert the attention of the world from the 
barbarous atrocities which the raiders, whom Pakistan has so 
actively been aiding and abetting, have been committing on 
innocent civilians, regardless of creed, sex or age, in the areas 
which they have occupied or into which they have penetrated. 
Such crimes against humanity can never be concealed. 
Baramula, Bhimbar, Mirpur and Rajauri, to cite only a 
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few instances, will ahvays jirodaim the infamy of iheir cruel 
assailants. 


Mr. Liaquat All Khan has coniplaincd of Indian troops 
violating Pakistan’s frontiers and Indian ainiun bombing 
villages well williin Pakistan's boundaries. Every complaint 
of the violation by our troops f>f Pakistan's frontiers that 
could be investigated lias been enquired into. Most of these 
complaints have, on entjniry, proved to lx- baseless. As is 
well known, the raiders, when forced to retire from Stale 
territory, often flee into Pakistan. Our troops (base them up 
to the frontier of the State; this is ilu;ir duty as well us their 
right. As regartls our airmen also, esi l y complaint of Pakistan 
has been carefully investigated. In the particular ca.se of 
Garhi Habibullah, which ilie Pakistan Priimt Minister has 
quoted, a double investigation wa.s made to establish the facts 
and the regret of the Governuu ni of India has already been 
communicated tothcGovermnentof Pakistan for tlie incident. 


The history of two World Wans shows how impossible it is to 
avoid damage to neutrals through horia fi<U: mist,akc.s of 
observation. No aggression against Pakistan was iiiiendetl. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has referred to "the exemplary 
patience” shown by the Government of Paki.stan "in the face 
of provocations”. He has conveniently forgot tcfn the conti- 
nuous and continuing jtrovocaiion to which the Government 
of India have been subjected ever since the invasion by tribes- 


men, last October, of the Valley of Kashmir, itself inspired 
by Pakistan, in the shape of every kind of aid given by 
Pakistan, to the aggressor. More recently, Pakistan troops 
have been opposing Indian troops on the IJri front in 
strength. It is idle, in the circumstances, either to .speak of the 
Pakistan Government's "anxiety to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations with India” or to suggest that Indian action 
in Kashmir constitutes a "grave threat to the security of 
Pakistan” or a campaign of “murder and destruction” 
against the Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Par from seeking to murder and destroy Muslims in the 
State, Indian forces have been used to protect them against 
the ruthless marauders whom Pakistan has let loose. An In- 


terim Government, representative of the people, headed by a 
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Muslim who has for years been the most outstanding leader 
of popular and progressive forces in Jammu and Kashmir, 
and composed of a majority of Muslims, has been formed in 
the State. On the question of accession, India has repeatedly 
affirmed that the freely declared will of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir shall prevail. Though, short of a declaration of 
war, Pakistan has done everything to help the invaders of and 
the insurgents within the State, the Government of India 
have acted with unexampled restraint in the interests of 
peace. They still desire to live on the friendliest possible 
terms with the neighbour State of Pakistan. The fulfilment of 
that desire, however, is more likely to be defeated than 
achieved by the kind of statement which Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan is reported to have made yesterday. 


BELATED ADMISSION BY PAKISTAN 

S IR, I CRAVE YOUR LEAVE to place Certain papers on the 
table of the House and to make a statement thereon. These 
papers relate to the United Nations Commission on Kashmir 
which has been in India and in Pakistan for about two 
months now. The Honourable Members of the House must 
have read in this morning’s papers some correspondence 
which has passed between this Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India, a resolution passed by the Commission some 
three weeks ago, the Government of India’s reply thereto and 
some indication of Pakistan’s reply. The full set of papers has 
not been published in the Press yet and, in fact, we received 
them only this morning by special courier from Karachi. No 
doubt these papers will be published in the newspapers. 
Meanwhile, I shall place on the table of the House some of 
these papers; and the rest I hope to place there in the course 
of the day, as soon as they are typed. 

Now, the House knows that this Commission has been here 

A Speech in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), New Delhi, September 
7 , 1 948 
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fnv ihc liiM iuf> nidiiili^ c! niou. ami i!u; Hc>u>e will have seen 
from this jnilili'hfal HirvrsjKitirlciif r what their resolution 
was anrl mu nsponM' in it. In far I they will have seen that 
we aeteprui nii.iiii i omliiiitii'. Im a mne and cease-fire. 
Pakistan howeve r, has lejecfed tlnnn. Now, 1 do not wish at 
this si;tg«' to s.i\ vers inuih iiioit .ultfiut iliis niatfer. partly be- 
cause I shoidd like to go through flurse papers more care- 
lully than I li.isi’ had ti:m Im ilti im ruing when they came, 
and partly heiause tiie (ioninii.ssion is considering what fur- 
ther stcjis llu'V tna\ or in;n jioi take aiitl it will not perhaps 
l)c quite proper for me to sas anything which might 
enihanass the (.oiimiissictn. 

As the Houst jieihaps knows, it was the desire of the 
Commission ih;it we postpone tfic pnhlication of papers and 
any statements in this llcimse till today. We have been 
anxious right from the hegiiiniiig of these consultations with 
the Commission to lake this Itoiise and tin' cuinitn into otir 
confUleuce, because we wished to take no steps in such a 
vital and imponant luaiief witlmtii the fidl knowledge and 
comentof iliLs House, hut inevitahly in the c ircuinstanccs, it 
became cHHiculi fcjr us, much as eve Wiiuied to do so, to make 
statements in this House when liu; Commission was engaged 
in these delicate negotiations, ami so at their re(|ucsi we had 
to }x>stpone such publicatioti from lime to time. Cliiniately, 
they issued their statement yesterday at 1 jj.m. in Karachi. 
Now, although I do not wi.sh to say much on this subject, 
there are certain facts to which 1 should like to draw the 
attention of the House. 'I'lic facts thcm,selves are very well 
known, not only in this House, but all mca the ccnuiiry. 
Nevertheless, sometimes kncnvii and established facts are 
denied and it docs make a difference wlien thewe facts are 
admitted. 

The present story and tragedy of Kashmir bcjgaii over ten 
months ago. Late in October last year there was an invasion 
of Kashmir by people coming across or from Pakistan 
territoiy, and the Govermuem of India weie faced with a 
very difficult problem, calling for a decision as difficult as 
any Government has had to make, and we had to make 
that decision within a few bouts. We made that decision and 
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since then we have followed that decision. It became clear to 
us then, and that fact has become abundantly clear to all the 
world that wants to know it, that this invasion was not only 
encouraged and patronized but actively supported by the 
Pakistan Government. Later it became clear that apart from 
supporting others, there was active participation of the 
Pakistan Army in it. Now, throughout these ten months the 
Pakistan Government have denied that fact, they denied it 
aggressively, loudly and persistently. We stated it before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

In fact, we went to the Security Council with the very 
simple plea that the peace of Kashmir had been disturbed 
by these raiders coming across the Pakistan territory and 
we stated our case as moderately as possible, although we 
could have stated it much more forcefully. We said that it 
was inevitable that people coming from Pakistan could only 
come with the assistance and goodwill of Pakistan and, 
therefore, we requested the Security Council to ask Pakistan 
not to assist them and not to permit them to come in this 
way. It was, if I may say so, a very moderate request, couched 
in moderate language. Pakistan denied that fact and during 
the long discussions before the Security Council they not only 
went on denying it, but expressed a great deal of irritation and 
anger that anyone should have made such a charge against 
them. Well, I do not want to go into this long history of 
denial by them, but the point is that today, on their own 
admission their denial was false. Now, that is an important 
matter. 

It is important from the point of view not only of practi- 
cal politics and the situation we have to face today, it is impor- 
tant also from the point of view of the standards of morality, 
good behaviour and decency that should subsist between 
nations. Now, I know very well that the standard of public 
morality and international morality is unfortunately not very 
high in this world. Nevertheless, certain appearances have to 
be kept up, certain decencies have to be maintained and some 
standards have to be observed. I do submit to this House and 
to the country that the story of these ten months and more 
and the way the Pakistan Government have reacted to all 
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that has been said about them in the course of these ten 
months is so extraordinary as to be hardly creditable for a 
nation. Even till yesterday, as far as the world is concerned, 
even till 4 p.m. yesterday, there was no admission by Pakistan 
that they were participating in any way in those Kashmir 
operations. Of course, we knew, Wc have the most definite 
and positive evidence to that effect and ultiniauily you 
cannot hide large armies. Nevertheless, til! 4 p.m. yesterday, 
when those papers were i.ssued to the public, there was no 
public admission. In fact, there was a fontimia! denial in the 
course of the lust few weeks, while this huge Pakistan .\rmy 
was active in Kashmir, battling with ilie Indian forces in 
Indian Union territory. 

Please remember that all the lighting that has taken 
place in the last ten montlis has been in Kashmir, has been in 
Indian territory; there has been no fighting, there has been 
no incursion, there has been no Indian Army anywheie on 
Pakistan territory. I’hat is a fundamental and fiasic fact, 
which apart from any other en<|niry and any other fact.s 
would lead one to the conclusion that if any outsiders arc 
fighting in Indian Union territory, iho.se outsitiers are the 
aggressors. Why are they there? During the la.st .six weeks 
or so, again we pointed out in the mo.st exjilicii language 
to the Pakistan Government and to the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan this presence of Paki.stan troops in the Ka,shmir 
State. 

Again, there was cither a denial or an eva.sion of the 
issue. It was an extraordinary thing to me. I do not claim to 
be in any way different from other-s of my kin<l. My .siaiuiards, 
I hope, are not lower than tho.se of others. It has been a .shock 
to me that any country, any rcs|wn.sib!e Minister of a (iovern- 
ment should make statements which are patently and 
obviously false and try to mislead the worhl by that laeaiis. 
You will remember that before the Security Council at 
Lake Succe.ss, there were prolonged arguments on this issue. 
The Foreign Minister of the Paki.stan Government who wa.s 
the chief delegate of their (iovernmeni (liere, plated the case 
for Pakistan before the Security Council. 

How does that case stand now? I would beg you and the 
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country and the world to consider it, because the whole case 
rested on one basic assumption, the denial of Pakistan’s 
complicity in Kashmir. They throughout denied that they 
had actively participated in it. If this claim is proved, as it is 
proved out of their very mouths today, to have been false, 
then what happens to that whole case so laboriously built up 
by the Paki.stan Government before the Security Council? 
What happens to the charge that we brought against them 
which was never considered by the Security Council at all, 
much to our regret and amazement? So the fundamental 
thing for us to remember is this, that a fact which was denied 
for ten months and more has at last been publicly admitted 
by the Pakistan Go\’crnmcnt. They have, of course, admitted 
in their own way. I shall notv read out some passages from 
their letter to the Commission. They say: 

‘'India was stt/adily hiiilding irs Armed Forres in Jammii and 
Kashmir. This huildinp; up proress did not cease on the 21st April, 1948, 
hut was itmuniird and infeiishied. The Indian Army mounted a big 
olfensiw in the hr^iiifiing oF April, thereby causing a material change 
ill the situarion. This off<;n«ivf action has continued ever since. The 
puhlitly deciand intention ttf the Government of India was to secure a 
military deri.sion in lainmu and Kashmir, thus presenting the United 
Nations Organi/alion with a /«i7 arampli. This situation not only put in 
jeopardy the entire population of the areas iintlcT the Azad Kashmir 
Government, and led to a liig Influx of refugees into Pakistan, but also 
njnstitnf{'<l a direct threat of Pakistan’s security. It was this which 
tomjn'lled the Gnvemniem of Pakistan to move their troops into certain 
deh.nsive positions.” 

Ob.servc here, too, they do not say clearly that the defen- 
sive po.sitions liappened to be in another country. 

Quite apart from their dcci.sion in regard to cease-fire and 
other proposals, the country, which participates in aggression 
again.st a neighbouring country, may be in the name of 
defence or its own security, denies it for many months and 
then, in fact, when it finds that its guilt is proved, when it 
cannot hide it any more, then grudgingly admits it and gives 
some rea.son for it — how shall we consider the politics of that 
country from any international or national or moral point of 
view? Observe that, according to this statement, they took 
this action in April last, four months or four and a half 
months ago. If they felt that their security was imperilled, or 
that something was Iiappening which endangered them and 
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that they had to send their troops, what then should they 
have done? Obviously, they shotild have informed the 
Government of India, and informed the I’nited Nations 
Organization that this was hafipening and that there had 
been, as they say, a material change in the situation, and 
therefore they wore compelled to t.ike this nr iliat .action, 

I cannot conceive of anv romiiry in the wide world wliich 
would not have done so. Quite ajiari fmin motives, this is the 
obvious and inevitable thing to do, i bey sent this army, 
according to iheiii, in .April last ni duMfahnut and there is no 
intimation to us into svliose territtny they svere coming, and 
there was no intimation to the I'nitt'd Nations Organization 
which xva.s seized of this question, and xvas, as a matter of fact, 
then thinking of sending out a Gonmiissifui to IntUa. You will 
remember that in the very early stages of the Seenrity 
Coitncir.s activities, an appeal xvas inatle to fntlia and 
Pakistan in regard to these military opeiations and in regard 
to avoiding any .situation ari.sing b«;iween Imlia anti Pakistan. 
That appeal was repeated. In the few lities I have toad to 
you from Pakist,an’,s rejdy, tht'y accused {n<iia of mounting 
an offen.sivc. AVe are trying to push tun the itnader from 
Indian Union territory. It has been our det lared policy, 
xvhich xve have repeated before the Uniic'd Nations .Security 
Council, which in fact was inevitable for us anti would have 
been for any other txmntry with any grant of self resj>ec(. 

On the other hand, what did Pakistan Gtivermneni 
do? We have, right from the beginning, taken whatever step 
we have taken in the limelight; there has been no hiding 
about it. The House has been grcratly interested in this matter 
of Kashmir. The Indian public has taken the greaie.st 
interest in it and rightly, the burden of it has fallen on our 
Government. It ha.s been a heavy burden. I shall be frank 
and tell you why it has been lu?uvy on me and more espec ialiy 
on my Governmemt; not because niilttaiA opei.it ions were 
involved, although that is alway.s a burden, but rather it has 
been a burden since xve wanted to be? .sure that at no time 
we acted against the principles xve laid so long premia imed. 

May I take the House into my confidence*? In the early 
stages, towards the end of October and in November, and 
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indeed subsequently, I was so exercised over Kashmir and if 
anything had happened or was likely to have happened to 
Kashmir, which, according to me, might have been disastrous 
for Kashmir, I would have been heart-broken. I was intensely 
interested, apart from the larger reasons which the Govern- 
ment have, for emotional and personal reasons; I do not 
want to hide this: I am interested in Kashmir. Nevertheless 
I tried to keep down the personal and emotional aspect and 
consider it from the large viewpoint of India’s good and 
Kashmir’s good. I tried to consider the question from the 
point of view of not straying or drifting from the high princi- 
ples which we had proclaimed in the past. 

When this question first came up, I sought guidance, as 
I often did in other matters, from Mahatma ji and I went to 
him repeatedly and put to him my difficulties. The House 
knows that that apostle of non-violence was not a suitable 
guide in military matters — and he said so — but he un- 
doubtedly always was a guide on the moral issues. And so I 
put my difficulties and my Government’s difficulties before 
him; and though it is not proper for me to drag in his name 
at this Juncture in order to lessen my own responsibility or 
my Government’s responsibility on this issue, which is com- 
plete, I nevertheless mention this matter merely to show how 
the moral aspect of this question has always troubled me. 
And more especially, when I saw in India all manner of 
things happening, which had happened in previous months 
and had brought India’s name into disrepute, I was greatly 
troubled and worried and was anxious that we should keep 
straight or as straight as we possibly could. 

Now, this has been my attitude and on sevei^ occasions 
f had proclaimed it publicly. And apart from rhetoric and 
vague insinuations, I should like to know from anybody, 
friend or enemy, from that day in the past week of October 
when we took the fateful decision to send our troops by air 
to Kashmir till today, what it is we have done in Kashmir 
which from any point of view and from any standard is wrong. 

I want an answer to that question. Individuals may have 
erred here and there; but I say that the Government of India 
and the Indian Army as a whole have done something which 
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was inevitable, anr! each step (hat we hn\e taken has been an 
inevitable step which, if we had not taken it, would have 
brought disgrace to us. That is how I have ventured to look 
at this question of Kashmir. And when I find that on the 
other side the whole case that has been built up on what I 
venture to say — using strong ! ingiiage - is fabehnod and 
deceit, am I wrong? That is wliai 1 ask ibis Itnuse and the 
country and the world to consider. 

Noav, therefore, this is the first fad to remember: that 
all this case built up by Pakistan before the Secnriiy Cltuniril 
crumbles by this adniissioJi of ilieirs and by flu; proven fact 
that large armies of theirs arc at live hi Kaslnuir, and no 
doubt similar armies- if yon like~;nul oiiieis t rtnneeied with 
them have operated in Kashmir on Intliati {'tiitui territory 
during these ten months or so. Eveiy Mihserpieui prtMeetling 
.should be viewed from that aspect. 

Now’, we come to the present, :mri 1 must athl one more 
thing. This has been an aggressioti ; and if it is called as 
according to their ow'ti admission it must be eallet! -an 
aggression, then certain consc<|uejK(*s ought to follow. Now, 
my difficulty has been that in considering any qnesiion if ytm 
lose youRself in a forest of intricatt; detail someiinies yott lose 
sight of the wood for the trtics. 'rhere have beeti long discus- 
sions over the Ka.shmir i.ssne and every aspect aiul phase anti 
the pa.st and pre.scnt history have Inten consideretl. But what 
has been the major point? I repeat that, betause I ihitik the 
fundamental factor is the aggre.s.sif>n of Pakistan tut Intlian 
Union territory; secondly, the denial of the fact ttf that aggres- 
sion; thirdly, the prc.sent adini.ssion ctf the fact. 'These are the 
governing factors of that situation. And the argument iias 
gone on for so long, because the.s(; gf>vt;rning fat tors were 
slurred over and w'erc not emphasized. We etnplia sized them, 
of course, and the problem was tlisrussed in intricate tlelail. 

Now, if you .start from a wrong premise in an argument, 
obviously your whole argiuucnt goes wrong aiul yttn ktiid 
yourself in difficulties. If you try to .solve a proltleni wiihotit 
analyzing or stating the nature of the problem, how tire ytm 
to solve it? And that has been the fundamental tliflieiilty in 
this Kashmir busine.ss: the fundamentttl issue fins been 
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slurred over and bypassed and passed over. Therefore, we 
have been dealing with other matters which cannot yield 
a solution. Now, the basic factor is revealed by the very 
admission of the Pakistan Government. 

Now, coming to this proposal of the United Nations 
Commission in India in regard to cease-fire and truce, etc., 
I shall not discuss it much, because I do not wish at this 
moment to say anything which might embarrass the Com- 
mission. But certain papers are before you. I need hardly say 
that the proposal they made was not welcomed by us with 
joy and enthusiasm; there were many matters in it which 
went against the grain. But we tried to look at the matter as 
coolly and dispassionately as possible with a view to establish- 
ing peace in the harried State of Kashmir, and avoiding 
needless suffering and shedding of blood; and we agreed to 
that cease-fire proposal after the Commission had been good 
enough to elucidate certain points which we had placed 
before them. We did not place too many points before them 
but only certain simple obvious points relating to the security 
of Kashmir. We placed these before them and they were good 
enough to tell us that that was their meaning. Thereupon we 
accepted the cease-fire proposal, accepted many things in it 
which we did not like, because we felt that both in the interest 
of peace and of international order, it was a good thing for 
us to go a few steps forward even though some of the steps 
might be unwilling ones. We did so in order to bring about 
this peace and to show that we were prepared to go as far as 
possible to meet the wishes of an international organization 
like the United Nations. The original proposal of the United 
Nations was given to us on the 14th August. The 15th was 
our Independence Day. Immediately after, on the 16th, we 
met the members of the Commission and discussed the matter 
with them to find out exactly what they meant and told them 
exactly what we meant; and within four days; i.e., on the 20th 
August we sent them our reply. We did not want to delay 
matters as they were anxious that they should not be delayed. 

The Pakistan Government had also received these pro- 
posals at the same time on the 14th August at 3 or 4 p.m. 
They also had the same amount of time. But even alter the 
14—10 DPD/ef) 
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■eturn of the Commission to Pakistan — and some members of 
he Commission went in between to Karachi — they were not 
•eady with their reply. And, in fact, it was by the pressure of 
:vents or the pressure of the Commission that ultimately 
hey gave some kind of a reply yesterday. Meanwhile they 
ent long letters seeking elucidation. I am sorry I have not 
^et read the reply wholly because I received it just a little 
)efore coming here. But I have read the significant parts of 
t, and in effect it is a rejection of those proposals. 

Now, the Commission told us that these proposals stood 
■s a whole and while they were prepared to discuss any mattei 
jladly it was difficult — in fact, it was not possible for them to 
■ccept conditional acceptances, because if we made some con- 
litions and Pakistan naturally made other conditions, what 
ixactly was accepted and by whom? So they said (hat these 
>roposals were to be accepted as they were, and if there were 
:onditions attached to them, it was not an accept ant e but a 
•ejection. Now, therefore, what the Pakistan Govertmietit 
lave done is tantamount to rejection. It is for the Commis- 
ion to decide and to say what they arc going to do. It is 
lot for me to advise them. So we arrive at a curious .state 
)f affairs, that the country which was the aggressor nation, 
.ccording to its own .showing, now even rejects and refuses 
L proposal for a cea.se-fire, or puts forward conditions which 
ire tantamount to such a refu.sal. 

Now, certain international consequences should follow 
rom all this. What consequences follow? In ;t somewhat 
larrow sphere all those officers and individuals who are 
►articipating in this aggre-ssive war .against India in Kashmir 
erritory — there are, of course, Pakistan nationals and others 
here too — are participating not only in an aggressive war, 
mt in a war after the refusal of a United Nations Commi.s- 
ion proposal for a cease-fire. Their position is worthy of 
onsideration. 

That is all that I wi.sh to .say on the Kashmir issue. 
'Jaturally the story of Ka.shmir goes on. It has beeti a .saga 
luring these ten months or so, and there has been a great 
Leal of suffering and blood and tears involved in it. There 
lave been high moments also. But for us in India, and for the 
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Government of India, it has been a period of trial and diffi- 
culty from many points of view; still, at no time have we 
considered that we are wrong or that we had taken a step 
ivhich we could not fully justify. It is that faith that we are 
going to continue, and may I say that in all these consulta- 
tions with the United Nations Commission and in other 
matters affecting Kashmir, we have kept in close touch with 
the Kashmir Government under Sheikh Abdullah and 
consulted him in all the steps that we have taken? That was 
natural and it is inevitable in the circumstances that we 
should march together in full consultation with each other. 
Proceeding on that basis, we shall go ahead, whether in the 
military sphere or in other spheres, and I am quite convinced 
that if we adhere to the right course and do not stray from 
it, even from the opportunist point of view of some present 
advantage, we .shall win through, and any country that bases 
its case on an essential falsehood cannot gain its ends. 



INDIA AND THE WORLD 


A. Our Foreign Policv 

INDIA'S EMERGENCE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

S IR, I welcome this occasion. Although we arc discussing 
this subject of foreign alfairs noi dirccllv but by way of a 
‘cut’ motion, nevertheless, it is a novel occasion for this House 
and I think it is good that we realize what it conveys. 

It means ultimately that we are entering the inter- 
national field, not only by going into conferences and the like, 
but by really putting international questions before the 
country, before this House for its decision. Tiierc is no 
immediate question before the House today. But undoubtedly 
as time goes on, the major international questions will have 
to be decided by this House. 

Listening to the debate, and to the speeches made by the 
hon. Members, I find, as was perhaps natural, that ilierti was 
no immediate issue, no particular question for discussion, but 
rather pious hopes, vague ideals and sometimes a measure 
of, let us say, denunciation of things that had happened in 
the world. It has been a vague debate, with nothing pointed 
about it to which one could attach oneself. Many of the 
hon. Members have been good enough to sireak gently and 
generously of what has been done in the reahu of foreign 
affairs on behalf of the Government of India during tlt<? past 
year. I am grateful to them, but may I say in rtrply that I 
am in complete disagreement with them? 

I think the Government of India during the past ytur 
has not done what it should have done. 7’hat, perhaps, has 
not been really the fault of the Government of India as such, 
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but rather of circumstances. Anyway, what we had envisaged 
that we ought to do, we have not been able to do, largely 
because other circumstances arose in this country which have 
prevented its being done. We are not yet out of those diffi- 
culties, internal and other. We have not had a free in 
our external relations, and, therefore, I would beg the House 
to judge of this period in the context of what has been hap- 
pening in this country, not only during the past unhappy 
three or four months, but in the course of the past year when 
we lived in the middle of internal conflict and confusion 
which drained away our energy and did not leave us time to 
attend to other matters. 

That has been the dominant feature of our politics 
during the past year and undoubtedly that has affected our 
foreign policy in the sense of our not giving enough time and 
energy to it. Nevertheless, I think we have advanced in that 
field. Again, it is difficult to say how you measure advance in 
such a field. My hon. friend. Dr. N. B. Khare, was critical of 
various things, as he has every right to be, and his criticism 
took the shape of a written speech to which your attention. Sir, 
was not drawn! I was glad of the hon. Dr. Khare’s intrusion 
in this debate, because the debate was getting rather heavy 
and he brought a touch of comedy and humour into it as well 
as unreality. When the hon. Member represented the Govern- 
ment in the Legislature, it was a little difficult to attach much 
importance to what he said. I suppose now it is less difficult 
to do so, or a little more difficult to do sol So I will not 
venture to say anything in reply to what he said because it 
seems to me totally inconsequential and without any meaning. 

But coming to other subjects, the main subject in foreign 
policy today is vaguely talked of in terms of “Do you belong 
to this group or that group?” That is an utter simplification 
of issues and it is all very well for the hon. Maulana to hold 
forth that India will go to war under this banner or that ban- 
ner. But that surely is not the way that a responsible House 
or a responsible country views the situation. 

We have proclaimed during this past year that we will 
not attach ourselves to any particular group. That has nothing 
to do with neuti'ality or passivity or anything else. If there is 
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a big war, there is no particular reason why we should jump 
into it. Nevertheless, it is a little diniculi nowadays in world 
wars to be neutral. Any person with any knowledge of inter- 
national affairs knows that. The point is not what will 
happen when there is a war. Are we going to proclaitn to the 
world, taking the advice of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, that 
when war comes, we stand by Russia- Is ihai his idea of 
foreign policy or any policy? 'Hiat .shows to me an amazing 
ignorance of how foreign affairs can he ct)nductcd. We are 
not going to join a war if we can help it: and we are going 
to join the side which is to our interest when the time comes 
to make the choice. There the matter ends. 

But talking about forcigti policies, the House must 
remember that these arc not just empty .stiiiggle.s on a chess 
board. Behind them lie all manner of things. Hltimaicly, 
foreign policy is the outcome of economic policy, and until 
India has properly evolved her economic policy , her foreign 
policy will be rather vague, rather indioatc, and will be 
groping. It is well for us to say that we stand for peace and 
freedom and yet that docs tiot convey much to anyl>ody, 
except a pious hope. We do stand for peace and freedtjm. I 
think there is something to be .said for it. There is .some 
meaning when we say that wc stand for the freedom of Asian 
countries and for the elimination of impcriali.slic control 
over them. There is some meaning in that. 

Undoubtedly it has some .substance, but a vague .state- 
ment that we stand for peace and freedom by it .self has no 
particular meaning, because every country is prepared to .say 
the same thing, whether it means it or not. What then d<i 
we stand for? Well, you have to develop thi.s argument in the 
economic field. As it happens today, in spile of the fact that 
we have been for some time in authority as a Government, I 
regret that we have not produced any con.slriu:iivc economic 
scheme or economic policy so far. Again my cxcu.se is that we 
have been going through such amazing times which have 
taken up all our energy and attention that it was difficult to 
do so. Nevertheless, we shall have to do .so and when we do 
so, that will govern our foreign policy, more than all the 
speeches in this House. 
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We have sought to avoid foreign entanglements by not 
joining one bloc or the other. The natural result has been 
that neither of these big blocs looks on us with favour. They 
think that we are undependable, because we cannot be made 
to vote this way or that way. 

Last year when our delegation went to the United 
Nations, it was the first time that a more or less independent 
delegation went from India. It was looked at a little askance. 
They did not know what it was going to do. When they found 
that we acted according to our own will, they did not like it. 
We were unpopular last year at the United Nations. I do not 
mean individually, but in regard to our policy. They could 
not quite make out what we were or what we were aiming at. 
There was a suspicion in the minds of the first group that we 
were really allied to the other group in secret though we were 
trying to hide the fact, and the other group thought that we 
were allied to the first group in secret though we were trying 
to hide the fact. 

This year there was a slight change in this attitude. We 
did many things which both the groups disliked, but the 
comprehension came to them that we were not really allied to 
either group, that we were trying to act according to our own 
lights and according to the merits of the dispute as they 
seemed to us. They did not like that, of course, because the 
position today is that there is so much passion and so much 
fear and suspicion of each other between these great rival 
Powers and groups that anybody who is not with them is 
considered against them. So they did not like what we did in 
many instances: nevertheless, they respected us much more, 
because they realized that we had an independent policy, 
that we were not going to be dragooned this way or that, that 
we might make a mistake just like anyone else, nevertheless, 
we were going to stick to our own policy and programme, 
so that while possibly we irritated some of our friends even 
a little more than last year, we got on much better with 
everybody, because they understood that we did stand for 
something. 

To give the House an instance of how we acted, take the 
Palestine affair which has given rise and will give rise to a 
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great deal of trouble. We took up a certain attitude in regard 
to it which was roughly a federal state with autonomous parts. 
It was opposed to both the other attitudes which were before 
the United Nations. One was partition which has now been 
adopted; the other was a unitary stale. We stiggestetl a 
federal state with, naturally an Arab niajoriiy in charge of 
the federal state but with autonomy for the other regions — 
Jewish regions. 

After a great deal of thought wc decided that this was not 
only a fair and equitable solution of the problem, hut the only 
real solution of the problem. Any other solution would have 
meant fighting and confiict. Nevertheless, our solution — 
which as the House will remember was the solution gi\en in 
the minority report of the Palest im; Clommiitee —tlitl not find 
favour with most people in the I'niivd .Some ol the 

major Powers were out for partition; they iherclore, pressed 
for it and ultimately got it. Others were so keen »>n the unitary 
state idea and were .so sure of prt sentiiig p.uiition ;u any rate 
or preventing a two-thirds majority in favour of part it ion that 
they did not accept our suggestion. 

When during the last few days .somehow partition suddenly 
became inevitable and votes veered round to it, owing to the 
pressure of some of the great i’owers, it was u ali/tsi that the 
Indian solution was probably the best and an ;it tempt was 
made in the last 48 hours to l>ring forward the Indian .solu- 
tion, not by us but by those who h;ul wanteil a tiniiiti s slate. 

It was then too late. I'here were procedural difiit ti!iie.s 
and many of the persons who might have acarpted this .solu- 
tion had already pletlgcd themselves to partition. Aiul ,so 
ultimately partition was decided upon by a iwo-lhird.s 
majority, with a large number abstaining frimi voting, with 
the result again of trouble now and a great deal of trouble in 
the future in the Middle East. 

I point this out to the House a.s an iti.sttince, that in spite 
of considerable difliculty and being told by many of our 
friends on either side that we must line up this way or that, 
we refused to do so and 1 have no doubt that the position we 
had taken was the right one and 1 still have no tloubl that 
ours would have brought about the best .solution. 
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This applies to many other things. But inevitably it 
means that to some extent we have to plough a lonely furrow 
in the United Nations and at international conferences of 
this type. Nonetheless, that is the only honourable and right 
position for us to take and I am quite sure that by adopting 
that position, we shall ultimately gain in national and inter- 
national prestige, that is to say, when we take a long view of 
the situation, not a short view of getting immediately a vote 
here or there. 

I have no doubt that fairly soon, in the course of two or 
three years, the world will find this attitude justified and that 
India will not only be respected by the major protagonists in 
the struggle for power, but a large number of the smaller 
nations which today are rather helpless will probably look to 
India more than to other countries for a lead in such matters. 

May I in this connection say that during this last session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, many very difficult 
and very controversial issues were raised, and our delegation 
had to face extraordinarily intricate situations? I should like 
to pay a tribute to our delegation, especially to the leader 
of the delegation. Hon. Members often put questions about 
the appointment of ambassadors, members of delegations 
and the like and rightly so, because the House should be 
interested in such important appointments. May 1 say to the 
House that nothing is more difficult than to make these 
appointments, because they are not just appointments of able 
persons, but appointments of particular persons to particular 
places where they must fit in, which is an extraordinarily 
difficult thing? 

In the key places of the world the ideal ambassador must 
be some kind of a superman. It is so difficult now not only 
to understand the intricacies — that is not difficult — ^but to 
remain friends with everybody and yet to advance your cause. 
After all we have in the past discussed foreign affairs from the 
outside, in other assemblies, or here perhaps, rather in an 
academic way, rather as in a college debating society. That is, 
we talked of high policies, but we did not come to grips with 
them when we had to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to a question and face 
the consequences. 
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If the House will forgive my saying so, even in today’s 
debate many of the .sjiccches were of an academic kind wiiich 
did not take into account the vital questions which concern 
the world today, which may mean peace or war. But when 
the House does have to face the question and take a vlecision 
which may lead to war or peace, when one comes face to 
face with realities, then one cannot rely merely on ideulisiic 
principles. 

Foreign affairs arc titicrly realistic texiay. .*\ fal.se step, a 
false phrase, makes all the difference. I lie fust thing that an 
amba.ssador of ours has to learn is to shut his mouth atid give 
up public or even private .speaking. It is not a habit which 
we have developed in our past careers — that of Ixiing com- 
pletely silent. Yet this habit has to be developed, and in pri- 
vate one has to he silent lest what om- s.tvs iiijiucs iljc cause 
of the nation or create.s internaiioital ill will. 

It is in this background that I should like the House to 
consider international affairs. We have to get over the 
notion that it is merely .some ttaughty nitm playing alxmi 
and quarrelling with cate attniher, Mtmc siaicsmen in America 
and the U.S.S.R. or Briii.sh imperialism lurking behind the 
curtain in the distance. We have talked .so muc h about Briti.sh 
imperialism that wc cannot get rid of the habit. 

To come to grips with the subject in its ecomjtnic, 
political and various other a.specis, try to imderstand it, i.s 
what ultimately matters. Whatever polity yoti may lay down, 
the art of conducting the femagn adairs of a touniry lies in 
finding out what is most advantageous to the couitiry. We 
may talk about iutcrnaiional goodwill aJid mean what we 
say. We may talk about peace and freedom and earnestly 
mean what we say. But in the ultimate analysis, a govern- 
ment functions for the good of the cemntry it govt*rns and no 
government dare do anything which in the short or long run 
is manifestly to the (li.sadvamage of that coiuttry. 

Therefore, whether a country is im{)eriali.siic or sociali.st 
or communist, its foreign mini.ster thiiiLs primarily of the 
interests of that country. But there is a difference, of course. 
Some people may think of the intere.sls of their country 
regardless of other consequences, or take a short -tUstance 
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view. Others may think that in the long-term policy the 
interest of another country is as important to them as that of 
their own country. The interest of peace is more important, 
because if war comes everyone suffers, so that in the long- 
distance view, self-interest may itself demand a policy of co- 
operation with other nations, goodwill for other nations, as 
indeed it does demand. 

Ever)- intelligent person can see that if you have a narrow 
national policy it may excite the multitude for the moment, 
just as the communal cry has done, but it is bad for the nation 
and it is bad internationally, because you lose sight of the 
ultimate good and thereby endanger your own good. There- 
fore, we propose to look after India’s interests in the context 
of world co-operation and world peace, in so far as world 
peace can be preserved. 

We propose to keep on the closest terms of friendship 
with other countries unless they themselves create difficulties. 
We shall be friends with America. We intend co-operating 
with the United States of America and we intend co-operating 
fully with the Soviet Union. We have had, as the House 
knows, a distinguished representative of the United States 
here for some time past. Within a week or two we shall have 
a distinguished representative of the Soviet Union here, in 
the Soviet Embassy which is being opened in New Delhi. 

I do not want to say much more at this stage about 
foreign affairs partly for lack of time, partly because it is a 
little difficult to discuss these matters. Some of the hon. 
Members might, perhaps, want to talk about what should 
be done in China, Japan, Siam and Peru, but I fear it would 
be a little irresponsible of me to talk about these various 
matters. Naturally India is interested in Asian countries 
even more than the rest of the world. We have had an Asian 
Conference, and at this moment we have a distinguished 
visitor here, the Prime Minister of Burma. 

May I say in this connection that some people are under 
a misapprehension? They think that we are conducting 
special negotiations with the Burmese delegation here. That 
is not quite true. It is primarily a visit of courtesy. At the 
same time, of course, we have broadly explored various 
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questions, discussed \ariou.s mailers of common concern, not 
with the idea of instantly roniinjj; to decisions in regard to 
these intricate matters now, but rather with a \ iew to laying 
the foundations for future talks. May I also say that the Prime 
Minister of Burma is interested, as many of us have been, 
in closer association, not only between Burma and India, but 
between varioirs other countries of Asia also? We have dis- 
cussed that also, again not with a view to coming suddenly to 
decisions, became these things take a little time to grow. It 
all indicates the new spirit of .\sia which wants Asian cemn- 
tries to draw closer together in their own defence and to 
promote world peace. 

Coming to another pari of litis ‘<ni’ motion in regard lo 
Indians in the Briti.sli Commonweniili. ibis is an old subject 
and a painful subject. 1 entirely agree with any critici.sm that 
may be made that wc have not been able lo do anything 
substantial in this direction. .Something has been done in 
Canada and elsewhere, but nothing snhsiajiiial has yet been 
done. Now, the odd thing is that litis subjtici becomes more 
and more difficult lo deal with and not easier. Indiaii.s have 
gone to the British Colonies and Dominiftns in the past in 
various capacitie.s, as merchants, traders, workers, indentured 
labourers and the rest. 

The history of Indian emigration abroatl, including that 
of the humblest of tluxsc who went irom India, reads almost 
like a romance. How the.se Indians went abroad! Not even 
citizens of a free country, working under all possible dis- 
advantages, yet they made gcxKl wherever they went. They 
worked hard for tliemselves, and for the country of their 
adoption. They made good themselves, and the country they 
had gone to also profited. 

It is a romance and it is .sontething which India can be 
proud of, and may I say rno.si of all of tluxse poor indentured 
labourers who went out under unhappy conditions, through 
their labour, gradually worked their way up? It is .also trut; 
that India is a country which in .spite of cjvcrything has 
abounding vitality and spreads abroad. It rather frightens 
our neighbour countries, Just a.s China which is also a country 
with abounding vitality and an abounding population. Wc 
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Spread. We tend to ovenvhelm others both by virtue of our 
numbers, and sometimes by virtue of the economic position 
we might develop there. 

That naturally frightens others who may not have that 
vitality in them, and they want to protect themselves against 
it. Questions then arise of vested interests which India has 
developed or Indians have developed there. Such questions 
have arisen, and while on the one hand we are obviously 
intent on protecting the intrests of Indians abroad, on the 
other hand we cannot protect any vested interests which 
injure the cause of the country they are in. There is that 
difficulty. Nevertheless, undoubtedly we shall try to do our 
best to protect all legitimate interests. 

Now, one word more. I will not take more of the time 
of the House. An hon. Member, Shri Kamath I think, 
referred to the expenditure incurred by the embassies. Now, 
first of all, one of the minor headaches I have had to suffer 
from is a relatively new tendency in old and new newspapers 
alike to publish without check or hindrance the most amaz- 
ing lies. It is impossible to keep pace with it. It is undesirable 
always to go about contradicting every little thing they say. 
It just cannot be done and I have come across some new 
types of papers and journals which have been inflicted on us 
and which do not raise either the stature of Indian journa- 
lism or anything else. So many of these stories are untrue. I 
think 1 read somewhere in a Delhi paper about the U.P. 
Government prc,scnting Rs. 20,000 and 200 saris to Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit on her departure to Moscow. I read 
all manner of the most malicious and unfounded and false 
statements in the.sc papers about Shri Asaf Ali. 

Now, coming to the question of cost, the figure Shri 
Kamath mentioned, five lakhs, has of course no relation to 
fact . I do not know what the figure is. 

I suggest that if Shri Kamath makes any statements, he 
might investigate the facts before he makes them. 

Wliat 1 should like this House to remember is that these 
ambtisstidorial appointments have to keep up a certain dignity 
and a cert ;t in status. It is no good our sending an ambassador 
and not gi\ing' him a house to live in, not giving him 
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furniture in the house, not providing him with the minimum 
wherewith he can meet and entertain other diplomats pro- 
perly and decently. I doubt if any country, big or small, is 
conducting its ambas.sadorial establishments so cheaply as we 
are doing. 

A great deal of criticism lias been made about our Amf)as- 
sador in Moscow getting furniture from Stockholm. Well, 
how a house has to be furnished in Xfoscow. of course hon. 
Members do not realize. It just is not possible to furni.sh it 
easily in Moscow. You get an empty house. We thought 
of sending things from India, !>ut it was almost a physical 
impossibility unle.s.s you spent vast sums on aeroplanes to 
carry chairs and tables from here. Of cfuirse, it could have 
been furnished alternatively with Russian furniture. The 
Russian people, and all credit to them for this, ever since 
the %var, are .so intent on doing what they consider to 
be the fundamental things, that they refuse tt) waste tlu*ir 
time on the accessories of life. They have to rebuild their 
country after the mo.si horrible stiffering and damagt? sufferetl 
in the war and they arc concentrating on major timUTiakings, 
They go about in patchcd-u[> clothes and wortt nut shoes. 
It does not matter, but they are building dams, reservoirs 
and factories and the rest which they consitler more im- 
portant. So it is not easy to get any of these small accessttries 
of life for the moment. 

The only things you can get in Russia ;ire antitpie pieces 
of Czari,st day.s which arc frightfully exptmsive. 'I he re.stik is 
that our Embassy in Moscow had to go to Siockhtdiu for its 
chairs and tables, and as the.se were urgently retpiired - -office 
equipment, etc. — our Amba.s.sadoi* hatl to go there. But, of 
course, the visit to Stockholm was n<it merely, m<*mbers of 
the House should realize, to buy furniture. When an Ambas- 
sador goes .somewhere, that Aini>a.s.sa(ior tint's oihei work tot), 
and any kind of .shopping that might he done is incitlental. 

I am grateful to the IIou.sc ftw their kintl sentiments anti 
their exprcs.sions of goodwill for our attempt to f«nt:)W a 
certain rather vague policy in regartl it) foreign alftiirs. 1 wi.sh 
it were a more definite polity. I think it is growing int>re 
definite, and in this connection may I .say that at the j>rc.seru 
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moment no country, including the Big Powers with their 
long traditions in foreign affairs, has anything which could 
be called a precise and definite foreign policy, because the 
world itself is in a fluid condition? Of course, if you call it a 
definite policy that one great country should look with bitter 
dislike upon another and suspect it, I would say that it 
is not a policy at all but mere passion and prejudice. Other- 
wise, there is hardly any very definite policy in any country 
and each country is trying to fit in its policy from day to day 
with the changing circumstances. 


NON-.4LIGNMENT WITH BLOCS 

S iR^ I HAVE TAKEN interest in the various su^estions and 
criticisms made. I think possibly, if I had been speaking 
not from my place here, but from somewhere else, I might 
have produced a longer list of criticisms. So I am grateful for 
the gentle way in which the hon. Members have treated the 
External Affairs Department. 

In criticizing the foreign policy of the Government of 
India during the last year, I should like this House for an 
instant to turn its mind to any country today and think of its 
foreign policy — ^whether it is the U.S.A., the United King- 
dom, the U.S.S.R., China or France. These are supposed to 
be the great Powers. Let them think of their policy and tell 
me if they would say that the foreign policy of any one of 
those countries has succeeded from any point of view, from 
the point of view of moving towards world peace or preven- 
ting world war, or succeeded even from the mere oppor- 
tunist and individual point of view of that country. 

I think if you will look at this question from this point of 
view, you will find that there has been a miserable failure in 
the foreign policy of every great Power and country. It is in 

Speech in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), New Delhi, March 
8, 1948, in reply to two 'cut’ motions moved by Prof, Ranga and Seth 
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that context that we shall have to view these matters. It is not 
really the failure of the foreign policy of any partictilar Power, 
though perhaps two or three major Powers <lo influence 
foreign policy greatly. 

Now, surely the responsibility for the <leterioration of the 
international situation might lie with some Posvers. In India, 
our responsibility is very little. We may have acted well or 
badly on the international stage, btii we are not, frankly 
speaking, influential enough to afTeri international events very 
much. Therefore, if a great deterioration has taken place in 
the international sphere it is not due to our policy. AVe sujfcr 
from it just as every other nation sulfeis from ii and I ihittk it 
is this vague feeling that we have sulfere*! that induces the 
members of the Hou.so to .search for reasons whv we have 
suffered. 

I think that is a very right approach, because we must 
find the reasons for our having erred, licnv we might have 
bettered our lot and so on and .so forth. Nevertheless, I think 
the real reason is that the cau.se, s lie entirely outside any policy 
that we have pursued. There are bigger atid deej>er causes 
affecting the world and we. like the strongest of nations, are 
pulled hither and thitlier by these forces. 'That is one fart that 
I .should like the House to bear in mind. 

Another factor — and that is mf)re aj>p!icnl)le to ns — is 
that owing to the unfortunate ev(Mits that Itave happened in 
India .since the l.aih Angu.st, 1047, anythitig we di<l in the 
world outside suddenly lo.st weight or lost weight for a lime. 
We counted for something, not very greatly, of course, and 
more potentially than in actuality. Indeed, potentially wc 
counted for a great deal, though actually we need not Itave 
counted for much. But the events that occurred after loth 
August in India and Pakistan — Pakistan I niigltt say naturallv 
did not count for much because it had no backgrotnxl : it was 
a newcomer; it was wc who counted — tho.se evtaits suddenly 
brought down our credit in the international domain 
tremendously. 

It affected the United Nations when they met last 
October to con.sider the Sotuh Africa i.ssue. Un<ioii!)t<-dly the 
events in India affected the decision of the United Nations 
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General Assembly in regard to the South Africa issue; so also 
in regard to other matters. All these facts have nothing to 
do with foreign policy. 

The point I wish to make before the House is this, that 
it may be desirable for us to adopt this or that foreign policy, 
one of which is called a policy of neutrality or, as Pandit 
Kunzru said, a more positive one. 

But all this has no relationship, it has nothing to do, with 
what has happened. Other factors govern it. If you like, it 
was a fault, but we have been rather passive about all these 
matters, and where we have been somewhat active are the 
very things in which some of the hon. Members desire us to 
be even more active. We are asked to collect the smaller 
nations of the world round us and so on. But the point is the 
very activity — call it idealistic; I do not think it is purely 
idealistic; I think it is, if you like, opportunist in the long run 
— this policy that we have so far pursued before we became a 
Government, and to some extent after we became a Govern- 
ment, that is, the policy of standing up for the weak 
and the oppressed in various continents, is not a policy which 
is to the liking of the great Powers who directly or indirectly 
share in their exploitation. It is this that puts us in the wrong 
with them. 

There has been a lot said about other matters. Here is 
Indonesia. It is a clear issue before this House. We have done 
precious little in the way of actual active help; we are not in 
a position to do so. But we have sympathy for the Indonesians 
and we have expressed it as publicly as possible. Because we 
give our sympathy and some degree of help to Indonesia and 
because this offends and irritates some of the major Powers 
of the world, are we to withdraw that help? Are we to submit 
tamely and say, “No, this might irritate this Power or that”, 
because it doc.s irritate this or that Power and there is no 
doubt about it? 

Naturally, we cannot as a Government go as far as we 
might have done as a non-official organization in which we 
can express our opinions as frankly and as aggressively as 
possible. Speaking as a Government we have to moderate our 
language. We have sometimes to stop doing things which we 
15—10 DPD/65 
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might otherwise do. Nevertheless, the fundamental thing is 
whether we sympathize and openly sympathize with a country 
like Indonesia in her struggle for freedom or not. That 
applies not to Indonesia only, but to several other countries. 
In each case, we have to face the passive hostility of various 
interests, not only the direct interests involved, but also the 
indirect interests involved, because the direct and the indirect 
interests hang together in such matters. 

It is an astonishing thing to see how, for many month.s, 
the Good Offices Committee has functioned in Indonesia. 
They are all good people, and it happens the Secretary of the 
Committee is an Indian. The way it has functioned and the 
results it has produced are not at all satisfactory. If this House 
is dissatisfied with what the Security Council has done this 
year or considered in regard to Kashmir, they would be still 
more dissatisfied, I think, if they considered the IiKlonesian 
Good Offices Committee’s work. Unfortunately, their 
approach to such problems is an approach with which this 
House cannot agree, on account of our past traditions, on 
account of our ideals. 

Now, I am not talking in terms of this bloc or that bloc; 
I am talking independently of the blocs as they have appeared 
on the world stage. We have either to pursue our policy 
generally within limitations — because we cannot pursue it 
wholeheartedly, nevertheless openly — t>r give it uj>. 1 do not 
think that anything could be more injurious to us from any 
point of view — certainly from an idealistic and high moral 
point of view, but equally so from the point of view of op- 
portunism and national interest in the narrowest .sense of the 
word — ^than for us to give up the policies that we have pur- 
sued, namely, those of standing up for certain ideals in regard 
to the oppressed nations, and try to align ourselves with this 
great Power or that and become its camp followers in the 
hope that some crumbs might fall from their table. 

I think that would undoubtedly be, even from the 
narrowest point of view of national interest, a bad and harm- 
ful policy. 

I can understand some of the smaller countries of Europe 
or some of the smaller countries of Asia being forced by 
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circumstances to bow down before some of the greater Powers 
and becoming practically satellites of those Powers, because 
they cannot help it. The power opposed to them is so great 
and they have nowhere to turn. But I do not think that 
consideration applies to India. 

We are not citizens of a weak or mean country and I think 
it is foolish for us to get frightened, even from a military 
point of view, of the greatest of the Powers today. Not that I 
delude myself about what can happen to us if a great Power 
in a military sense goes against us; I have no doubt it can 
injure us. But after all in the past, as a national movement, 
we opposed one of the greatest of world Powers. We opposed 
it in a particular way and in a large measure succeeded in 
that way, and I have no doubt that if the worst comes to the 
worst — ^and in a military sense we cannot meet these great 
Powers — it is far better for us to fight in our own way than 
submit to them and lose all the ideals we have. 

Therefore let us not be frightened too much of the mili- 
tary might of this or that group. I am not frightened and I 
want to tell the world on behalf of this country that we are 
not frightened of the military might of this Power or that. 
Our policy is not a passive policy or a negative policy. 

Two or three instances that were given perhaps gave 
an indication of what was working in the minds of some 
of the hon. Members, although they have not had the time 
or the desire to say it clearly. I shall give one instance. It 
was stated that we supported the veto in the United Nations 
presumably because we did not wish to offend the Soviet 
group. 

Now, I want to place the facts before the House as far as 
I remember them. The veto was inserted, as the House will 
remember, by the common consent of all the great Powers be- 
longing to every group. It was put there because they felt — 
and may I say that the Soviets felt that way, the United 
States also felt that way — ^because these huge and great 
Powers did not like the idea of half a dozen little countries 
just telling them to do this or that. 

Both felt that way and neither of these was prepared to 
submit to a kind of majority voting of the little nations put 
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together, so that it was put there in the Charter right at the 
beginning. I am not going into the question whether the 
veto was used or misused, but now the question arose that the 
veto should be removed. This was not liked by .several great 
Powers. It was not a question of supporting this bloc or that 
bloc. Neither bloc liked the removal of that veto. 

Now, the problem before us was that if that veto was 
removed by a vote or decision of the United Nations, there 
was little doubt that the United Nations would ccasc to be 
that very instant. That was the choice. It was not a question 
of liking the veto. On behalf of India, as on behalf of many 
countries, it was stated openly that we di.slikcd the veto and 
that it should go. It was pointed ottt, however, that this could 
only come about by some kind of general agreement. 

Now, we agree with what Shri .Santhanam .saiil, that the 
United Nations, in spite of its failings and weaknesses, i,s 
something that is good. It .should he encouraged and sup- 
ported in every way, and should he allowed to develop into 
some kind of world government or world tuder. Therefore, 
we instructed our delegates not to press ilie tj nest ion of the 
veto to the breaking point and to say that, although we did 
not like it, it .should remain there .so long as it coulrl not he 
removed by some kind of agreement among the major grotips 
involved. 

In that way various que.stion.s come up and each qtieslion 
has to be considered on its merits. I do not know if any 
hon. Member has analyzed our voting at tliese iniernational 
conferences. It would help them perhaps to appreciate the 
scene better if they took uj) any one of the major issties 
during the last year at the United Nations or its variotjs 
Committees and Councils and found out what India had done. 

It is certainly true that our instructions to our delegates 
have always been, to consider each question first in Kuans of 
India’s intere.st, and secondly on its merits -I mean to say if 
it did not affect India, naturally, on its merits and not merely 
to do something or give a vote just to pltsi.se this Pf)wer or 
that Power, though, of course, it is perfectly natural that in 
our desire to have friendship with other Powers, wv avoid 
doing anything which might irritate tlicm. 
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As a matter of fact, we go as far as possible to try and win 
them over. It is not our purpose to enter into other people's 
quarrels. Our general policy has been to avoid entering into 
anybody’s quarrels. If I may say so, I have come more and 
more to the conclusion that the less we interfere in inter- 
national conflicts the better, unless, of course, our own interest 
is involved, for the simple reason that it is not in consonance 
with our dignity just to interfere without producing any 
effect. We should either be strong enough to produce some 
effect or we should not interfere at all. I am not anxious to 
put my finger into every international pie. Unfortunately 
sometimes one cannot help it. One is dragged into it. For 
instance, there is the Korea Committee. Well, not only are 
we in that Committee, but ultimately our representative be- 
comes the Chairman of that Committee. 

Now, this leads to another matter, to which reference has 
been made by an hon. Member. It is an odd contrast today 
that while in the official councils of the United Nations we 
may not perhaps pull the weight we ought to, nevertheless, 
in the unofficial councils outside, our weight has considerably 
increased. Why is this so? Because progressively, people see 
that within the United Nations things are done far from the 
idealistic moral way, or in terms of the underdog, the smaller 
nations, or the Asian nations. Therefore more and more 
of these people try to find someone else and in their search 
for someone else who might perhaps give a lead in these 
matters, almost automatically their eyes turn towards India. 

Now, I do not wish to enter into any comparisons with 
other countries, and certainly we have done nothing in India 
to merit leadership of anybody. It is for us to lead ourselves; 
then only can we lead others properly and I do not wish to 
place the case of India at any higher level. We have to look 
after ourselves. 

That is why I am, if I may say so, in spite of being 
Minister in charge of External Affairs, not interested in exter- 
nal affairs so much as internal affairs at the present moment. 
External affairs will follow internal affairs. Indeed, there is no 
basis for external affairs if internal affairs go wrong. There- 
fore, I am not anxious to widen the scope of our 
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representutioii all o\ci' the world. It is laiily wide already. 
That too we ha\c been almo.st compelled by circumstances 
to do, because as an independent nation we simply cannot 
do without that representation, but 1 am not anxious to 
extend it any further unle.ss some veiy special reason arises. 

That being so, the fact remains that wc stand for certain 
things. Now, tvhen we come into contact with the external 
world, do we stand for them or do wc not? W't; have to 
choose. I have no doubt at all, as I .said right at the beginning 
of my remarks, that in the long run, it is to the great 
advantage of India to try to attract to itself the sympathy and 
the hope of millions of people in the world without offending 
others. It is not our purpose to offend othens or to come into 
conflict with others. The world, however, i.s in a jirclty bad 
way and it is easy enough for people to tell me, "Oh, you talk 
idealistically, you should be practical." 

May I remind the House that wc have seen, lhe.se many 
years, the results of persons uiul (hiiigs lieirig vtay pratticalr 
I have had about enough of this practicalness, which Icatls to 
incessant conflict and which leads to all the misery and 
suffering that we have seen. If that is the meaning of being 
practical, the sooner we arc not practical, the better. 

But that is not being practical. 'I'hat is being grossly 
impractical: to march without looking to the left or to the 
right, each group just contracting into an ever .smaller circle, 
full of danger for the other group, trying to win over other 
small or big nations by offering .some immediate advantage, 
I do not say that this is good enough for this country ami we 
really are not even compelled by circum.stance.s to .submit to 
it. We might have been compelled by circumstancc.s, but wc 
are not compelled by circumstances to give uj), because it 
does amount to giving up our independence in order to gain 
the goodwill of this country or that country. 

I think that not only in the long run, but also in the 
short run, independence of opinion and independence of 
action will count. This again docs not mean that wc should 
not associate closely with particular countries in certain acti> 
vities. Pandit Kunzru referred to the nece.ssiiy for our <leve- 
loping economically, militarily and otherwise. Surely this 
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House realizes that nothing is more important in the opinion 
of this Government than to make India strong economically 
and militarily — ^not strong in the Big Power sense, because 
that is beyond our capacity, but as strong as we can to defend 
ourselves if anybody attacks us. 

We want to do that. We want the help of other countries; 
we are going to have it and we are going to get it too in a 
large measure. I am not aware of this having been denied to 
us to any large extent. Even in accepting economic help, or 
in getting political help, it is not a wise policy to put all our 
eggs in one basket. Nor should we get help at the cost of our 
self-respect. Then we are not respected by any party; we may 
get some petty benefits, but ultimately even these may be 
denied us. 

Therefore, purely from the point of view of opportunism, 
if you like, a straightforward, honest policy, an independent 
policy, is the best. What that policy should be at a particular 
moment, it is very difiicult for me or for this House to say, 
because things change rapidly from day to day. It may be that 
we have to choose what might be a lesser evil in certain cir- 
cumstances. We must always choose the lesser evil. 

We stand in this country for democracy. We stand for an 
independent sovereign India. Now obviously, anything that 
is opposed to the democratic concept — the real, essentially 
democratic concept, which includes not only political but 
economic democracy — ^we ought to oppose. We will resist 
the imposition of any other concept here or any other 
practice. 

But there is a curious confusion in the speeches of some 
hon. Members when, on the one hand, they talk about our 
standing up for the weak and the oppressed against imperial- 
ism, and, on the other hand, they ask us more or less to side 
with a Power here or there which may stand for imperialism. 
It may be that sometimes we are forced to side with this 
Power or that Power. I can quite conceive of our siding even 
with an imperialist Power — I do not mind saying that; in a 
certain set of circumstances that may be the lesser of the two 
evils. Nevertheless, as a general policy it is not a worthy 
policy or a worthwhile policy. 
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May 1 state another fundamental dilficulty before us? 
Because of our past record in India, that is, the anti-imperial- 
ist record, we have not been penoun grata wiiii many groups 
and peoples outside. We have not yet overcome their anti- 
pathy. With the best will in the world, tho.se people do not 
like us. Those people govern opinion elsewhere, they govern 
the Press. It is amazing how a certain .section of the Press, say, 
in the United Kingdom, deliberately and oii'ensively mi.s- 
represents us. Now, as I was sitting here, a telegram came to 
me, a telegram from a foreign corrc.spondent in thi.s country, 
sending a long message to his paper in London, which is the 
most offensively false thing that I have seen. It amazes me 
that any person who has been hetf foi .some inonlbs should 
have the temerity to send such false !ne.ssagc.s, and it i.s about 
time that the Government of India dealt with this matter 
more firmly. 

We have been extraordinarily lenient towards the Press, 
Indian and foreign. We have g<mc out of om way to tell them 
that we will not do anything even if they setid messages which 
are extremely disagreeable to us. But there is a limit to false- 
hood and that limit has been reached, I think, in regard to 
some messages. 

Well, it is in this context that I should like the Iron. 
Members to see the picture. Shri Kamath said in a kind of 
peroration that we must join this bloc or that. He said, “I do 
not know which, but join tlris bloc or that.” I remember later 
he irrclined towards one bloc, but that was his first statenrent 
evidently in the course of his speech he changed his mind. 

What does joining a bloc mean? After all it can only 
mean one thing; give up your view about a particular 
question, adopt the other party’s view on that question in 
order to please it and gain its favour. It means that and 
nothing else as far as I can see, because if our view is the view 
of that party, then there is no giving up and we do go with 
that bloc or country. The question only arises when we arc 
opposed to it on that point; therefore we give up our view- 
point and adopt the other one in order to gain a favour. 

Now, I am prepared to agree that on many occasions, not 
only in international conferences, but in this House, one gives 
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up one’s point to gain a compromise, and I am not prepared 
to rule out the possibility of our subordinating our viewpoint 
in international conferences in order to gain something 
worthwhile. That is perfectly legitimate, and it is often done. 
But this general approach is the worst possible approach to 
get anything from another country. I should like this House 
to realize that even if we wanted to adopt that policy, this 
approach is the worst approach to get a thing done. 

The fact of the matter is that in spite of our weakness in 
a military sense — because obviously we are not a great mili- 
tary Power, we are not an industrially advanced Power — 
India even today counts in world allairs, and the trouble that 
you .see in the United Nations or the Security Council is 
because she does count, not because she does not count. That 
is a fact you should remember. If we had been some odd little 
nation somewhere in Asia or Europe, it would not have 
mattered much. But because we count, and because we are 
going to count more and more in the future, everything we 
do becomes a matter for comment, and many people do not 
like our counting so much. It is not a question of our view- 
point or of attaching ourselves to this or that bloc; it Is merely 
the fact that we are potentially a great nation and a big 
Power, and possibly it is not liked by some people that any- 
thing should happen to strengthen us. 

There are these various things to be considered. It is not 
such a simple matter for us to affiliate ourselves to this organi- 
zatibn or that organization just by a resolution and get all 
the privileges of membership of that organization. That kind 
of thing is not going to happen. And, therefore, Sir, I sub- 
mit to this House that while undoubtedly much has happened 
in the past year which is very undesirable, so far as the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Department is concerned it has not functioned 
at all well, if I may frankly admit to this House. Also, so far as 
our Information Services are concerned, they have not func- 
tioned at all well. That is all perfectly true. But so far as our 
fundamental approach to the problem of foreign policy is 
concerned, I just do not see how we can vary it. As occasion 
arises we adapt ourselves to circumstance — that I can under- 
stand — ^but the fundamental approach, I do think, has to 
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remain the same, because the more you think about it, the 
more you will find there is no other way. It is not a question 
of your adopting a ccrtaiti policy because idealistically you 
think it a good one. I do submit that if you give it up, 
there is no other policy for thi.s country to adopt with the 
slightest advantage. 

I just mentioned our Information Services and the 
rest. Shri Shiva Rao has made one or t.wo sugge.stions, which 
I welcome. One was in regard to the various delegations, 
deputations and so on that go abroad. Each Mini.siry chooses 
its delegations, gives it a brief and that delegation goes to a 
particular conference. Often enough, the hriefis of two dele- 
gations do not fit in with each oilier and there is a slight 
conflict, so much so that the two delegation.s .speak with two 
different voices. Frequently also, the choice made of people 
who are sent abroad is not giMKl etiough. St» there is this 
conflict and lack of co-ordination. I hat is why %ve arc trying 
to set up, in accordance with .Shri .Shiva Rao's .sugge.st ion, 
some kind of an agency in External Affairs. In fact, it is there 
already in embryo stage. It is callctl the Conference Section. 
Every delegation will be cho.scn by tlic Ministry concerned 
— the External Affairs Ministry will not choose every delega- 
tion — but the proposal will in e.sseni.e be vtrioed by the Con- 
ference Section of the External Affairs Mini.slry in order to 
prevent overlapping and po.ssible tonllici. 

Then in re^rd to publicity, there is at the present 
moment, may I whisper to the Ilou.se, a .small dihCu.s.sion going 
on between the External Affairs Mini.stry juul the Ministry of 
Information and Broadca.sting. So far external publicity has 
been handled by the Information and Broadcasting Ministry. 
Now, external publicity as such should obviously be organiz- 
ed and looked after by the External Affairs Ministry. That is 

in fact, in every country. In England, external publicity 
is under the Foreign Office, not untler the Home Publicity 
Service. The two are different, because external publicity has 
continually to keep in touch with external affairs. Of course, 
we will come to an agreement and make proper arrangements 
about it. But there has unfortunately been a great lack in our 
approach to foreign publicity in the last few montlw. At the 
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same time, I do not want this House to imagine that by im- 
proving our publicity, some wonderful change will come 
about, because the reasons for the people thinking as they do 
in other countries and in the Government Departments are 
far deeper than just lack of publicity. Shri Shiva Rao pointed 
out that our publicity in America, however efficient, consists 
after all in a small organization. That is all that we can 
afford. At the present moment, Pakistan’s publicity has been 
undertaken at their request by the British Information 
Service in New York which is a tremendous organization. 
Now, it is not for me to judge or appreciate the propriety of 
this step. It is for the United Kingdom to do so. Today, 
publicity in America is organized on such a big scale that it 
is absurd for us to think of competing with them. I under- 
stand that the British Information Service has 600 men work- 
ing in New York. We are certainly not going to send 600 
men. We shall try and send probably six men, a hundred 
times fewer. And this big publicity organization has unfor- 
tunately been built up on an anti-Indian basis during the 
past few years. The British publicity organization in 
America, the House will remember, was functioning some 
years ago with anti-Indian propaganda as one of its main 
objectives. The same people are still working there today, so 
that whatever propaganda they do, they do with an anti- 
Indian bias, whether they want it or not. We cannot get out 
of that rut. In fact, I regret to say that some Indians who used 
to do anti-Indian propaganda are still employed by the 
British Information Service in America. 

Now, may I apologize to the House for not dealing with 
so many matters that have been mentioned, especially by my 
honourable friend, Seth Govinddas, about Indians overseas? 
I should like the House to consider this question again, bear- 
ing in mind that it is not a question of the External Affeirs 
Department or this House turning a switch this way or that 
way and everything becoming all right. It is far more compli- 
cated than that, and when the time comes, if necessary, we 
are prepared to switch over to this or that policy, provided 
we are firmly convinced that it is for the good of the country. 

As for the Indians overseas, I shall just say one or two 
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words. Many of these difficulties continue and they aic likely 
to continue. I am sorry to say that we do not get much help 
from the British Colonial Office, Not only tlo we not get 
much help, but it astonishes me, used as I am to the delays 
of the Government of India— and they are pretty remarkable 
—how slow the British Colonial OHice moves. Indeed it is a 
revelation. 

I remember that we .sent iliem some arg<-tji letters and 
also reminders by cable. It took us exactly ten months to get a 
reply. The matter was about .seuditig a deputation to some of 
the Britisli Colonies just to .see ilur Indiau.s tl>ere. It was a 
very simple matter, with no great principle involvc<l, but still 
it took them ten mouths to reply, ami dining that [>criod, 
events happened and nothing could be done. So we tome up 
against this bureaucratic red tape in all these ollices, here as 
well as there. 

But the real difficulty is the (juesiiou of citi/en.ship. 
Now, these Indians abroad, what are they? Are they Indian 
citizens? Are they going to be citizens of India or not? If they 
are not, then our interest in them becomes cultural and 
humanitarian, not political. 'I'hut intenrsl of cour.st! remains. 
For instance, take the Indians in Fiji or Mauritius. Are they 
going to retain their nationality or will they become Fiji 
nationals or Mauritian.s? I'hc .same cpiestion arises in regard 
to Burma and Ceylon. It is a tlifficuk tjue.slion. I his IIou.se 
wants to treat them as Indian.s and, in the .samt; breath, wants 
complete franchise for them in the count vievs where they arc 
living. Of course, the two things do not go logetlu t . Kilher 
they get franchise as nationals of the other country, or you 
treat them as Indians minus the franchi.se and a.sk for them 
the most favoured treatment given to an alitai. 

Finally, right at the beginning. Prof, Ranga asked tt 
question about India being in the British Commonwealth. 
Apparently, he has been misled by .sotne newspaper rejiorts 
that have been appearing recently that a delegation has gone 
from here to London to discu.ss this matter. It surpri.scs me 
how people give rein to their imagination. 1 sup|)0.sc, the 
delegation referred to is the Defence Ministry delegation led 
by Shri H. M. Patel. It had nothing to do with thi.s matter; 
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it was concerned entirely with defence matters and certain 
materials that we wanted to purchase in England and else- 
where. No such question has been discussed. 

As to our general position, however, that was defined in 
this Constituent Assembly itself. There is no question of any 
committee or any individual discussing it or even coming to 
preliminary conclusion about it. Whatever the final decision 
may be, it is quite certain, I believe, that India will be a 
completely independent and sovereign Republic or Com- 
monwealth or State or whatever you may like to call it. 

Now, that does not do away with the consideration of 
the problem of what our relations should be with England or 
the British Commonwealth or any other group. That is not 
merely a theoretical question, but a very practical one. 
Again in regard to citizenship, it affects all Indians abroad in 
the various British Colonies. Exactly what type of relation- 
ship should we have, what type of citizenship, so that they 
may not become aliens? All these questions must be consi- 
dered, but apart from that, politically and othenvise, India 
must be a completely independent country. 


THE APPROACH TO EXTERNAL PUBLICITY 

S IR, wri'H voiiR PERMis.sioN, bcforc I deal with the subject 
matter of the debate. I should like to make a reference to 
the tragedy that occurred in Europe a few days ago. I refer to 
the death of M. Jan Masaryk, the Foreign Minister of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. Not only is this in itself a very 
tragic event (as far as I am personally concerned I was ac- 
quainted with him and it is a personal loss to me), but in the 
circumstances in which it has occurred, it may have grievous 
consequences. I took the liberty of sending to the Ambassador 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia here the sympathy and 
condolences of the Government and the people of this 
country and I am sure the members of this House will also 
like to add their own sympathy to that message. 

Speech in tlie Constituent Assembly (Legislative), March 15, 1948 
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Now. Sir, on the occasion of a ‘cut’ motion in regard to 
the policy of the External Affairs Ministry, rather inciden- 
tally and casually, I made a reference to the British Infor- 
mation Services in America — in fact my colleague Shri Shiva 
Rao had mentioned it and I also referred to the fact that he 
had mentioned it — and I stated that they had l>een asked and 
they had been carrying on publicity at the request of the 
Pakistan Government. Further, T mentioned that they had 
employed some Indians. Now, tlic British Information 
Services in America have contradicted that statement and 
have clearly stated that they arc not carrying on any propa- 
ganda, or rather publicity, on behalf of the Paki.sian Govern- 
ment and that they have not employetl any Indian on their 
staff. I must accept their statement and I express my regret at 
having made a statement which was not factually true. I do 
not wish to enter into this argument. But apart from being 
factually true or not it is possible to point out many things 
which occur, and which occur simply beettuse tlu*y have been 
occurring for a long time past and it is difficult to get out cf 
the old rut. A little while ago, an article by an eminent 
British journalist dealing with Kashmir was circulated by 
the British Information Services, not only in .America but in 
various foreign countries. Now' thi.s article contained certain 
statements which were completely untrue. For instance, to 
mention one, it stated that it was after the accession of 
Kashmir to the Indian Union that the tribal people, irritated 
by that accession, invaded Kashmir, which was Ju.st the 
reverse of what took place. This is a minor matter. I merely 
mention this because people who have been connected in the 
past with a certain type of work naturally tentl to look at a 
problem from that point of view; it is difficult to get out of 
that rut. However, I am sorry if I made a statement on the 
last occasion which was not correct. 1 regret it. 

Now in regard to external publicity, I have very little 
to say except to welcome many of the suggestions that Shri 
Shiva Rao has made. External publicity it i.s called, and, 
perhaps, some of the hon. Members think that we .should 
try to flood foreign countries with fact.s and figures in the 
nature of propaganda. I do not think that it i.s desirable for 
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US to do SO or that we can, in fact, do so. I do not think our 
approach should be the pure publicity or the advertisement 
approach. We cannot do it because the way to do this would 
be to spend far vaster sums than we can ever afford, to 
engage far bigger personnel and so on. But my main reason 
for not desiring to do so is that I do not like that approach at 
all. That approach tends inevitably to become a tendentious 
approach, and while it may, perhaps, create an impression 
now and then, the value of it lessens progressively when 
people realize that it is excessi\e propaganda of a particular 
type. I would much rather jdace the facts before the public 
here in India or outside. Naturally, I .shall place them from 
our point of view, try to give the background of the facts — 
hut facts and nothing more than facts as far as possible — and 
allow other jieople to judge. Of course, it makes all the 
difference in the world how facts are placed before the pub- 
lic. Statistics may be made to tell almost any tale. Anyhow, 
this business of publicity, whether factual publicity or any 
other kind of publicity, is an extraordinarily tricky business 
anytvhcT'e, and more especially in foreign countries. It is easy 
to criticize it, and I think many of the criticisms advanced are 
justified. It is also easy, perhaps, to draw up schemes whidi 
appear good on paper, but which may not succeed so well in 
juactice. As I told the Hou.se on the last occasion when 
we discussed this problem of external publicity, external 
publicity is so intimately aligned to external policy that 
normally every country has its external publicity organized 
by its Foreign Office and not by its internal publicity machine. 
In our country, otving to various developments, wartime 
developments — berau.se this was only thought of in wartime 
— external publicity became a part of our Information 
Department. The more I have given thought to it, the more 
1 have realized that this is not a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Obviously, there must be the closest co-operation 
between the internal publicity machine and external publi- 
city. But it is far better, I think, that the External Affairs 
Ministry should have a greater part in the organization of 
external publicity than it has had so far. 

I agree with Shri Shiva Rao when he refers to the public 
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relations officers rather than the publicity agents abroad. 
That conveys far better the idea of the work they ought to do. 
At the present moment, the various hand-outs and other 
materials that are issued no doubt serve some useful purpose, 
but I do not think they are worth the money we spend upon 
them. My own impression, not norv I mean, but previously, 
because I have myself tried to do— not as a member of 
the Government but as a private individual or as a member 
of the Congress organization — some kind of external publi- 
city, is that all these hand-outs and painjihlets and leaflets 
find their way to the waste-paper basket. They influence 
very few persons except those who are alreatly converted 
and who use them and keep them for their own benefit. 
The whole thing has to be looked uj)on from an entirely 
different point of view, from a psychological poifjt of view, 
from the point of view of the reqtiircments of each country 
concerned. For instance, the approach in iht? I ’niietl Slates of 
America is likely to be difl'ercnf — I think completely difTerent 
— ^from the approach in France and even more tlilierent from 
the approach in the Soviet Republic. 'Tht,' kind of papia' that 
one may produce in America ought to have some b(.*aring on 
the kind of information that America n.quires. In Franc*;, it 
will not be the same. I can say that witii assurance. They have 
a different outlook and attach different values. The kind of 
information that we send to the Soviet Republic will lie en- 
tirely different again or almost entirely different. Tlx; kind of 
information that the Soviet Republic asks us, our Amha.ssador 
tells us, is almost entirely economic information concerning, 
for instance, what is being done in our various projects, vari- 
ous schemes, dams, reservoirs, river valley scheme.s, irrigation 
and education. They ask us for these, iluy are interested in 
them. No particular entjuiry about politics as such has come 
from them. Now, it may he that they deliberately pur forward 
that kind of enquiry, because they are jnosilv put ff)rward by 
governmental agencies Llusre. But niy point is that, the .ap- 
proach has to be diffcrcni in every cminfi y. W’lial is vet|uirc<l 
and how it can be done properly can only he fully appre<'iate*l 
by competent public relations officers as w*;ll as our emba.s- 
sies and legations abroad. And then it has to he co-ordinated 
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with our publicity arrangements here. So I think that this 
entire matter has to be considered fully, and in tact the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry and the Home Ministry are considering 
it. We hope to evolve a more feasible and better method. 
Inevitably we shall have to approach this question by the 
method of trial and error. There is no way of finding the per- 
fect method of doing things except by experience. Then, again, 
the other countries that engage in this kind of publicity have 
done so for many years and have a great deal of experience. 
They spend vast sums of money, employ very large numbers 
of people, and have already developed very intimate contacts 
with the publicity organizations in the countries in which 
they function. It is ea.sy for them. We may send the brightest 
of our young men from here. It takes time for him to develop 
those contacts and not only physical contacts but psychologi- 
cal and other contacts, so that if results are not brilliant, the 
House should realize that it is not a mechanical matter of 
sending shoals of pamphlets, leaflets or lecturers and others, 
but developing something which is much more intricate and 
difficult. Undoubtedly, the present, arrangements are not 
very happy, and they have to be changed, I think, more or less 
on the lines of some of the suggestions made in this House. 

Coming to the Information and Broadcasting Ministry, 
may I say that in regard to information, broadcasting and 
publicity, the Ministry has very kindly given me full notes 
containing a large number of particulars? I do not propose 
to read them to the House, because that will take too long 
a time and the House might get lost in a large number of 
figures; but the House should know those particulars, of 
course, and I shall suggest to the Ministry that they should be 
placed before the Hou.se or before the public in the proper 
form so that they may know exactly what is being done. Now, 
my own view of the set-up for broadcasting is that we should 
approximate as far as possible to the British model, the 
B.B.C. That is to say, it would be better if we had a semi- 
autonomous corporation under the Government, of course, 
with the policy controlled by the Government, otherwise be- 
ing not conducted as a Government department but as a semi- 
autonomou.s corporation. Now, I do not think that is imme- 
16—10 DPn/6r. 
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diately feasible. I have merely mentioned this to the House. I 
think we should aim at that, even though we may have many 
difficulties. In fact, in most matters we should aim at these 
semi-autonomous corporations, the policy and other things 
being distantly controlled by the Government, but the 
Government or Government departments not interfering in 
their day-to-day activities. But this is not an itnmediate issue. 
Obviously, these debates about the policy to be pursued, 
about our variou.s services — news .services, the language 
question and the rest — have given an indication of the mind 
of the House. That helps. But if they are to bear real fruit, 
there should be far more di.scussions more or le.ss on the — 
shall I say — not academic level, but certainly on the .scholarly 
level, carefully by committees, etc. It is impossible really to 
consider these matters in vague .speeches connected with ‘cut’ 
motions. I am sorry to learn from an Honourable Member 
that these Advisory Committees have not betai futicfioning 
in some of the provinces. I should have thought that in regard 
to broadcasting, it was ncce.s,sary for such committees to 
function very frequently, for atlvice to be taken, for them to 
be told what was happening, and generally for co-ordin;ition 
between the non-official element and the ofliciai element. I 
should have liked the Standing Committee attached to this 
Department also to consider all the matters that are rai.sed in 
this House and discuss them with the oflicial.s iu the Depart- 
ment. That is the proper way of dealing with them. It is not 
very satisfactory for the Honourable Members to make 
speeches here and for me or .someone else to make a n?ply, 
and to let the matter end there for the yctir. I hop(?, there- 
fore, that this kind of intimate contact and intimate discus- 
sion over these matters will take place much more frequently 
in future than in the past. Now, take a question lik(.* the 
language question. It is obviously a matter for high .scholastic 
consideration, not a matter which can be di.sposed of properly 
in the heat of a political debate. More especially, a broad- 
casting organization should consider it from that jjoint of 
view, should have indeed high class advisers who know .some- 
thing about languages and the rest and who can advise them. 
In England, there is no such language t.ssuc, of course, as to 
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what language should be employed, but the best literary 
figures in England are employed to advise the B.B.C. — ^men 
like Bernard Shaw and others. They have them on the perma- 
nent Advisory Committee as to the use of language. I am not 
quite sure, if the biggest literary figures were asked to advise 
us, whether the results would be very happy, because their 
advice would probably apply to other literary figures, and 
persons like myself would not understand at all what was hap- 
pening. That is a conceivable possibility. Nevertheless, my 
point is that persons capable of understanding this problem, 
in its educational as well as public aspect, should consider it 
dispassionately, should be attached to the Broadcasting Minis- 
try, and should advise it, and should make lists of words, 
vocabularies, etc., to be used. That is done in every country, 
even though there is no such type of controversy as exists here. 
That applies also to the kind of news that is to be given. 

Now, there can be no two opinions in this House as to the 
importance of the development of broadcasting in the rural 
areas. But I did not quite understand what Shrimati Kamala 
Chaudhuri wanted when she said something about more time 
being given to the rural areas. It is not a question of time at 
all, I think, Suppo.se you give, instead of one hour a day, five 
hours a day. They can only listen at certain times and there is 
such a thing as overdoing it. Nor do I think that it would be 
at all right for us to proceed in our broadcasting programmes 
with the fixed desire to benefit the other person concerned. 

I do not know how hon. Members react to attempts made 
to improve them, but I react strongly against them. ,If 
anybody is going to sermonize me, well, I am not going to 
listen to that sermon. I think that is the general public’s 
psychological reaction. Too much sermonizing, too much 
effort to give you advice for your benefit, telling you to be 
good too often, do not bring in good results. One must ap- 
proach the problem differently. If you want to educate, you 
must do it in an amusing way, entertaining way, in a light 
way, sometimes in a heavy way, too, if you like, just as you 
cannot train a child by simply dosing him with heavy stuff all 
the time. You will ruin his life if you do that. You must treat 
him better. I suggest the.se are matters for experts to consider. 
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So I think it '<\*ould be desirable for the members of separate 
committees to consider them and co-ordinate their activities 
and advise the Ministry, and thus gradually we might 
improve. 

I am sorry I have not dealt with many of the matters 
raised, but I have suggested the way that should he followed 
in order to deal with them. 


MEETING GROUND OF EAST AND WEST 

T hi.s House is no doubt interested in the many aspects of 
our foreign policy' and foreign affairs and how they affect 
India. Probably, in the course of the dt:hate today, attention 
will be drawn to many of these factors, but with your permis- 
sion, Sir, and the indulgence of the House, I should like to 
deal with the general aspects of foreign affairs and foreign 
policy as they affect India and as wc look at them rather than 
say much about the .smaller aspects of the main j)rolilem. 

Even before that, I should like to make something in the 
nature of a general survey not only of foreign affairs, but of 
India itself. We have had in the course of the last few days a 
great deal of criticism of the Budget proposals and many of 
the failings of the Government have i)een pointed out with 
more or less force. As far as I am concerned, I welcome every 
type of criticism and I believe that it would be unfortunate 
if this House became just, shall I .say, a static House, a sub- 
servient House, a House which says "Yes” to anything that 
the Government might put forward. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty and every member of this House has to be 
vigilant and the Government, of course, mu.st be vigilant. But 
there is always a po.ssiblc tendency for those in authority to 
become a little complacent. Therefore I repeat that for my 
part I welcome the vigilance of the hon. Members of this 
House in drawing our attention to our failings or any error 
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or delinquency on the part of the administration. I hope that 
the criticism is offered in good spirit, in a friendly way, and 
that it does not challenge the bona fides of the Government. 
Of course, if the bona fides of the Government is sought 
to be challenged, I do not mind, provided it is clear that that 
is the issue. 

I have felt while listening to these criticisms during these 
days or reading about them that perhaps we were concentrat- 
ing too much on the trees and not looking at the wood. We 
are not looking at the whole picture of India today and what 
has happened in the course of the last eighteen months or so. 
Look at it, as far as you can, objectively — as if you were at a 
distance and saw this changing scene. I think if you could 
transport yourself to the period a year and a half ago and to 
all that was happening then and to all that has happened 
since then, you would find that there has been not only a great 
change in India, but that India has gone ahead in many ways 
in spite of all her difficulties and all the travails that she too 
has passed through. Our Government, particularly myself to 
some extent, have had to carry very heavy burdens and we 
have to carry them still and there are great difficulties ahead 
of us. Nevertheless, in all honesty, I have a feeling of achieve- 
ment, not failure, and look upon the future, I do not mean 
the distant future but the near future, with full confidence 
and feel a certain secret emotion at being privileged to 
participate in the service of India at this tremendous stage of 
her history. 

Since you have referred to the Budget proposals, may I 
say one thing? The Budget contains many provisions which 
may not perhaps be pleasing to some members. Perhaps we 
might have done better here and there. But the Budget itself, I 
think, is a sign of our strength and the strength of the nation. 
I think that the House and the country will see that the care 
and foresight given to this Budget by our Finance Minister 
will be repaid in full measure in the months and years to come. 
We have proceeded cautiously because, frankly speaking, we 
dare not take risks with the great trust that has been placed in 
our hands. Many a thing that we would have liked to do we 
have refrained from doing, because we cannot gamble with 
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India’s future or India's present. It is tno serious a matter for 
us to go ahead even with our own thconc.s or ideas on the sub- 
ject, if there is any risk or danger involved in them. So we have 
proceeded cautiously. It may be that soinewhat ({uicker results 
might have come to us if we had been a little more dashing in 
this matter, but I personally entirely agree with the cautious 
approach at this present critical lime. Apart from any small 
matters here and there, I should like to pay my tribute to 
my colleague, the Finance Minister. l«)r ilie courage, vision 
and high ability with which he has tackled our problem. 

The Indian Union is an infant State, infant, free State, a 
year and a half old, but remember tbat India is not an infant 
country. India is a very amieiii conniry with millennia of 
history behind her — a history in wliich she has [dayed a vital 
part not only within her own vast boundaries, but in the 
world and in A.sia in particular. India mnv, in this last 
year or more, cmcrgc.s again into the main mud <»f human 
affairs. 

Now, that is something of great liistorit al significance. I 
could have said that Asia emerges in this main ireiid of 
history. Asia, in the long millemiia of her history, has playetd 
a very important pan. So has India, ol course; but during the 
last two hundred yeans or .so, certain developuieiiis t»f science 
and technology in Europe, and in .America a liith; later, led 
to the domination of A.sia by Eurcjjx* and to a restriction of 
her activities in the world at large. Siie becatm- < cmiined itiul 
restricted. Various chattges took jrlace inic i'iuiUy in India and 
in Asia during this period. But generally speaking, India and 
the other countries of A.sia withstood the political and eco- 
nomic domination of Europe. Now, that peiiod and ejmeh 
has ended, and India now comc.s, I think, into the forefront 
in national events and world affairs. 

One of the major questions of the day is the leadjustmeni 
of the relations betw'ecn Asia and Europe, Wiien we talk of 
Asia, remember that India, not because of any ambition of 
hers, but because of the force of circum.stauce.s, becau.se of 
geography, because of history and because of .so many other 
things, inevitably has to play a very important part in A.sia. 
And not only that; India becomes a kind of meeting ground 
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for various trends and forces and a meeting ground between 
what might roughly be called the East and the West. 

Look at the map. If you have to consider any question 
affecting the Middle East, India inevitably comes into the 
picture. If you have to consider any question concerning 
South-East Asia, you cannot do so without India. So also 
with the Far East. While the Middle East may not be directly 
connected with South-East Asia, both are connected with 
India. Even if you think in terms of regional organizations in 
Asia, you have to keep in touch with the other regions. And 
whatever regions you may have in mind, the importance of 
India cannot be ignored. 

One of the major questions of the day is the readjustment 
of the relations between Asia and Europe. In the past, espe- 
cially by virtue of her economic and political domination, the 
West ignored Asia, or at any rate did not give her the weight 
that was due to her. Asia was really given a back seat and one 
unfortunate result of it was that even the statesmen did not 
recognize the changes that were taking place. There is, I 
believe, a considerable recognition of these changes now, but 
it is not enough yet. Even in the councils of the United 
Nations, the problems of Asia, the outlook of Asia, the ap- 
proach of Asia have failed to evoke the enthusiasm that they 
should. There are many ways of distinguishing between what 
may be called the approach of Asia and the approach of 
Europe. Asia today is primarily concerned with what may be 
called the immediate human problems. In each country of 
Asia — under-developed countries more or less — the main 
problem is the problem of food, of clothing, of education, of 
health. We are concerned with these problems. We are not 
directly concerned with problems of power politics. Some of 
vis, in our minds, may perhaps think of them. 

Europe, on the other hand, is not so concerned with these 
problems, except in the devastated regions. Europe has a 
legacy of conflicts of power, and of problems whiclv come 
from the possession of power. They have the fear of losing 
that power and the fear of someone else getting greater power 
and attacking one country or the other. So that the European 
approach is a legacy of the past conflicts of Europe. 
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I do not mean to say that \vc in Asia are in any u’ay 
uperior, ethically or morally, to the people of Europe. In 
ome ways I imagine we are tvorse. There is, however, a 
egacy of conflict in Europe. In Asia, at the present moment 
,t least, there is no such legacy. The countries of Asia may 
lave their quarrels tvith their neighbours here and there, but 
here is no basic legacy of conflict such as the countries of 
iurope possess. That is a very great advantage for Asia and it 
vould be folly in the extreme for the countries of Asia or for 
ndia to be dragged in the wake of the conflicts in Eurojic. 
Ne might note that the world progressively tends to become 
)ne — one in peace as it is likely to be one, in a sense, in war, 
>Jo man can say that any country can remain apart when 
here is a major conflagration. But still one can direct one's 
jolicy towards avoiding this conflict and entatiglement in it. 

So the point I wish the House to remember is this: first of 
ill, the emergence of India in world affairs is .something of 
najor consequence in world history. W'e who happen to be in 
:he Government of India or in this House are men of rela- 
tively small stature. But it has been given to us to work at a 
time when India is growing into a great giant again. So, be- 
cause of that, in spite of our own smallness, we have to work 
for great causes and perhaps elevate our.selvcs in the process. 

When India became indepcmlent a year and a half ago, 
we chose a time, or if you like, fate and circumstance chose 
the time for us, which w^as one of very great difliculiy. There 
were the damages and the consequences of the last great war. 
And immediately we were independent there were volcanic 
upheavals in India. It would have been diflicult enough for 
us if there had been complete peace in India to face all tlie 
problems that had accumulated during the period of our 
arrested growth in the past, but acldccl to that came new 
problems of colossal magnitude. How we faced them the 
House well knows, and it will be for history to record whether 
we failed completely or we succeeded or succeeded partially. 
Anyhow we survived and made good in many way.s, apart 
from mere survival. And gradually wc have overcome those 
problems and gradually we have made of India a single 
political unit. 
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And may I point out to this House that the political unit 
that is India today is, in terms of population, the largest poli- 
tical unit in the world? But population and numbers do not 
count, it is quality that counts. I would say further that from 
the point of view of our potential resources and our capacity 
to use those potential resources, we are also potentially the 
biggest unit in the world. I say that not in any spirit of vain- 
glory, but let us recognize the huge trust we have in our 
keeping and let us then think of it in terms of the great 
burden and the great responsibility. 

Shall I put another matter to you? It is this. We, the great 
majority of the membei's of this House and vast numbers of 
people in this country, have spent our lives in what might be 
called revolutionary activity, in conflict with authority. We 
are bred in the tradition of revolution and now we sit in the 
seat of authority and have to deal with difficult problems. 
That adjustment is not an easy adjustment at any time for 
anyone. Then again, not only were we revolutionaries and 
agitators and breakers-up of many things, but we were bred 
in a high tradition under Mahatma Gandhi. That tradition is 
an ethical tradition, a moral tradition and at the same time 
it is an application of those ethical and moral doctrines to 
practical politics. That great man placed before us a 
technique of action which was unique in the world, which 
combined political activity and political conflict and a strug- 
gle for freedom with certain moral and ethical principles. I 
dare not say that any of us, or all of us, lived up to those 
ethical and moral principles, but I do say that in the course 
of the past 30 years or so, all of us, in a smaller or greater 
degree, and the country itself in a smaller or greater measure, 
were affected by those ethical and moral doctrines of the 
Great Master and Leader. 

And with that idealism and ethical background we now 
face practical problems and it becomes an exceedingly diffi- 
cult thing to apply that particular doctrine to the solution of 
these problems. That is a conflict which individuals and 
groups and nations have often had to face. It came to us in 
very peculiar circumstances and it was intensified by those 
circumstances and so there has been this travail of the spirit 
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in most of us. We have not often thought enough of Gandhiji 
and his great doctrine, of his great message, and while we 
praised it often enough, we felt: “Are we hypocrites, talk- 
ing about it and being unable to live up to it? Are we delud- 
ing ourselves and the world?” Because if we are hypocrites, 
then surely our future is dark. We may l)c hypocritical about 
the small things of life, but it is a dangerous thing to be hypo- 
critical about the great things of life. And it would have been 
the greatest tragedy if we exploited the name and prestige of 
our great leader, took shelter under it and denied in our 
hearts, in our activities, the message lliat he had brought to 
this country and the world. So we iiave had these conflicts in 
our minds and these conflicts continue and [lerhaps there is 
no final solution of these conflicts except to try continually to 
bridge the gulf between the idealism and tlic practice which 
is forced upon us by circumstances. We cannot and I am 
quite positive that our great leader would not. have had us 
behave as blind automatons ju.st carrying out what he had 
said without reference to the changti.s in events. On the other 
hand, we have to keep in mind those very ideals to which we 
have pledged ourselves so often. 

There is always a great difference b4:twecn a prophet and 
a politician in their approach to a jirobleni. We had the com- 
bination of a prophet and a great statesman; but then we are 
not prophets nor arc we very great in our statesmanship. All 
we can say is that we should do our utmost to live up as far as 
we can to that standard, but always judging a problem by the 
light of our own intelligence; otherwise we will fail, 'rhere i.s 
the grave danger, on the one hand, of denying the message of 
the prophet, and, on the other, of blindly following it and 
missing all its vitality. We have, therefore, to steer a middle 
course through these. Then a politician or a statc.sman, or 
call him what you will, has to deal not only with the truth, 
but with men’s receptivity to that truth, bccainse if there is 
not sufl&cient response to it from the j^oUtician’.s or statesman’s 
point of view that truth is banished into the wildcrnc.ss till 
minds are ripe for it. And certainly a .statesman cannot act 
and much less can he act in a democratic age unless he can 
make people believe in that truth. So unfortunately, but 
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inevitably, compromises have to take place from time to time. 
You cannot do rvithout compromises, but a compromise is a 
bad compromise if it is opportunist in the sense that it is not 
always aiming at the truth. It may be a good compromise if it 
is always looking at that truth and trying to take you there. 
So in the past year and a half we have faced these difficult 
problems, and the difficulty has been obvious enough to 
many, but perhaps no one would have thought of this travail 
of the spirit under which we suffered all the time. All we 
can do is to pull ourselves up occasionally, look at our activi- 
ties and examine them from the high standard which was 
laid down and try to remain as close to it as possible. 

It was a curious thing that we who carried on the struggle 
for freedom in a non-violent and peaceful way should imme- 
diately have had to be confronted with violence of the inten- 
sest form, civil violence as well as, what may be called, mili- 
tary violence, or that we should have had to undertake a kind 
of war in a part of the country. The whole thing seemed to 
be a complete reversal of all that we stood for; and yet cir- 
cumstances were such that I am quite convinced that we had 
no other way and that the way we took was the right one. 

May I mention to the House that towards the end of 
October 1947, when the question of Kashmir suddenly came 
upon us, when we heard that raiders had come into Kashmir 
and were destroying and looting, it was a very difficult ques- 
tion for us to decide? It was difficult enough from the military 
point of view, because we were isolated and far away and the 
sending of arms or troops by air was no light undertaking 
from the purely military point of view. But the real difficulty 
before us arose from within us: it was a difficulty of the 
spirit. What would this land us in? On the one hand, there 
was the powerful call of the people of Kashmir, those people 
who were being attacked and destroyed. We would not say 
“No” to them. On the other hand, we did not quite know 
where it would lead us. And in that difficulty of spirit I went 
— ^as I often did — to Mahatma Gandhi, for his advice. It was 
not natural for him to give advice about military matters. 
What did he know about them? His struggles were struggles 
of the spirit. But listening to me, if I may with all respect 
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say so, he did not say “No” to the course of action that I 
proposed. He saw that a government, as we were, had to 
follow its duty, even military obligations, when certain cir- 
cumstances arose. And throughout those few months, before 
he was taken from us, I conferred with him on many occa- 
sions about Kashmir and it was a great happiness to me that 
I had his blessings in the steps we took. 

Looking back on this year and a half, we have built up 
India as a single organized political unit, and in this, as the 
House knows, my respected colleague, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, has played a supremely vital part. We ha\e a little 
further to go in this matter. But I hope these further prob- 
lems also will be settled very soon. I'here is the problem of 
Kashmir. There are the problems of what are called foreign 
possessions in India, Pondicherry, Chandernagorc, Goa and 
the rest. And all along we have stated that we wanted a peace- 
ful solution in regard to these foreign posse, s.sion.s. But it i.s 
quite clear that there is only one future for these posscs.sions 
and that is complete integration with India. We are pre- 
pared to wait a little for it, to avoid conflict. We tvant peace- 
ful solutions of these and other problems. But it is an incon- 
ceivable thing that in this new, resurgent Imlia, bits of terri- 
tory should belong to Powers far away. 

May I point out another thing? "I’he House, very rightly, 
is vigilant about the avoidance of waste, about the growth of 
our administrative services. There is an Economy Committee 
sitting, and there are other committees considering this 
problem. Please remember that the Government of India 
which has been functioning .since the 15th Augu.st, l!M7, has 
had to face many more problems than any other Govermnent 
of India has had to face previously. First of all, the previous 
Governments, although they took cognizance of certain .social 
objectives, did not think of them as primary functions or 
of the same importance as we nece.ssarily must. Secondly, 
take this field of foreign affairs about which I am .speaking. 
There were no foreign affairs then. It has been an entirely 
new adventure for us, building up our foreign and inter- 
national position. This has meant necessarily additions to 
our staff here and in foreign countries; large additions and 
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large expenditure of money. It may be that some economy is 
possible; that should be considered and looked into. But you 
cannot be an independent nation and not have those foreign 
relations. Indians are spread all over the world. We have to 
look after their interests. Apart from Indians living in other 
countries, we have various interests, trade interests and other 
interests. We have to buy things. We have to sell things. It is 
quite impossible for any independent country, more especially 
a great and big country like India, to carry on its normal 
existence without these foreign relations, with foreign estab- 
lishments, foreign embassies, legations, trade missions and 
the like. 

I mention this because often enough there is criticism of 
our spreading out all over the world with our foreign embas- 
sies. It is perhaps thought that this is just a gesture to satisfy 
our own vanity. And I am told, sometimes, that I have some 
kind of a bee in my bonnet; that I forget the trouble in India 
and I do not consider them, our domestic problems, and that 
I think only of sending ambassadors from Timbuktu to Peru, 
Well, I should like the House to consider this matter and be 
quite clear about it, because to refer to Timbuktu and Peru 
in this connection does not appear to me to be the height of 
wisdom. It shows quite an extraordinary lack of appreciation 
of what India is and what internally and domestically India 
requires. If we do not go out and have our foreign establish- 
ments, somebody will have to look after our interests. Who is 
that somebody? Are we going to ask England to look after 
our foreign interests in other countries as Pakistan has done 
in many countries? Is that the type of independence that we 
imagine? What does independence consist of? It consists 
fundamentally and basically of foreign relations. That is the 
test of independence. All else is local autonomy. Once foreign 
relations go out of your hand, into the charge of somebody 
else, to that extent and in that measure you are not indepen- 
dent. If we are an independent nation, we must have foreign 
relations. In fact, we cannot carry on without them. If we 
have foreign relations, we have to have the establishment 
necessary to carry on these foreign relations. And foreign rela- 
tions, though they involve trade, business, etc., are not like 
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opening a branch of a business firm, as sometimes some of 
our business magnates seem to imagine. It is a veiy intricate 
and very difficult business dealing with the psychology of 
human beings, the psychology of nations, involving considera- 
tions of their background and culture, language and so on. 

Beginning from scratch, we have developed our Foreign 
Service rather rapidly. It has been a difficult busine.ss and it 
would be absurd for me to say that everything wc have done 
in the development of our Foreign Service has been entirely 
to my satisfaction. But I would like to .say from the experience 
I have gathered during the last eighteen months or .so that we 
have on the whole done remarkably well and lhai the test — 
the one test of that of course — is the status of India in the eyes 
of the world. Individuals may have erred here and there, but 
the final test is : Does our foreign policy yield results or not? 
Does it deliver the goods or not? I think it has delivered the 
goods to some extent, to a considerable extent, indeed, to a 
surprising extent. I should like to express my high apprecia- 
tion here in this House of the work of many of our Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers abroad and of the work of our delegations 
to the United Nations. And allow me to inform the Hou.se 
that the reputation of India in the United Nations a.s.scmblies 
is very high. 

Our three chief foreign missions arc, as the Iiou.se knows, 
in London, Washington and Mo.scow. There have been criti- 
cisms about relatively small matters. It may be about appoint- 
ments and the like. I will not go into them, Btit I should like 
to tell the House, speaking always as Foreign Mini.ster, that I 
would welcome any query which is brought to me and I .shall 
either enquire into it or give the information that I have in 
my possession to any member of the House. There are bound 
to be many such things deserving enquiry, arising out of a 
vast establishment. I think these principal missions of ours in 
London, Washington and Moscow have done remarkably 
well. In China we have had to face very difficult situations 
and our Embassy there has faced them with great credit. In 
Paris, we have had a succession of misfortunes for many 
reasons, but chiefly because we have hardly had any place to 
stay in for a year. There is no proper place and our 
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representatives have lived in very undesirable quarters. On 
the whole, we have succeeded in building up our Foreign 
Service in a very short time with considerable success. 
Naturally, we shall go on trying to improve it. 

Then the main question that troubles this House often 
enough is the position of Indians abroad. Now, that question 
has to be viewed in a different light from the one it was 
viewed in the past. In the past our main effort was to per- 
suade the British Colonial Office to interest itself in bettering 
the conditions of Indians abroad. We as an independent 
nation have to deal with other independent nations. Natu- 
rally, we try to do our best. I believe the conditions of Indians 
abroad are being bettered, but the main thing that has 
happened is that the status of Indians abroad has gone up 
tremendously in the eyes of the world. 

The problems we have to face in world affairs at the 
present moment bear a great deal of relation to the conflicts 
that are going on. We have stated repeatedly that our foreign 
policy is one of keeping aloof from the big blocs of nations — 
rival blocs — and being friendly to all countries and not be- 
coming entangled in any alliances, military or other, that 
might drag us into any possible conflict. Some people have 
criticized and suggested to us that that is not a good enough 
policy; and that we ai'e losing what we might get by a closer 
association or alliance. Others, on the other hand, have criti- 
cized us by saying that while we say one thing, we act secretly 
or otherwise in another way. It is a little difficult, of course, 
to give an answer to an imputation of motives, but as a matter 
of fact wc have very strictly followed the policy of not getting 
entangled in any kind of commitment, certainly not military 
commitment with any other Power or group of Powers, and 
we propose to adhere to that policy, because we are quite 
convinced that that is the only possible policy for us at 
present and in the future. That does not, on the other, hand, 
involve any lack of close relationships with other countries. 

The House will remember that sometime back I men- 
tioned the question of India’s possible relationships with the 
Commonwealth and I informed the House of the broad lines 
of our approach to this problem and I gathered that the House 
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agreed to it. Subsequently, the question was considered by 
the National Congress at its Jaipur Session and in broad lines 
they also laid down the policy to be pursued. As far as we are 
concerned, we propose strictly to adhere to those directions. 
Of course, changing circumstances have to be understood 
and interpreted in different ways, but the broad lines of policy 
have been laid down and the broad lines of policy' are these: 

(a) that India will naturally and inevitably in the course 
of a few months become an Independent Republic; 

(b) that in our external, internal or domestic policy, in 
our political policy, or in our economic policy, we do not 
propose to accept anything that in\’olves in the slightest 
degree dependence on any other authority. 

Subject to that, we are prepared to a.ssociatc ourselves 
with other countries in a friendly way. We are associated to- 
day in the United Nations with a great number of countries 
in the world. Anything else that we might do will naturally 
have to be something that docs not go against our association 
with the United Nations. It is only in terms of independent 
nations co-operating together that wc can consider the prob- 
lem of our association with the Commonwealth. There may 
be, as some people have suggested, alliances with this or that 
nation. Alliances usually involve military and other commit- 
ments and they are more binding. Other forms of association 
which do not bind in this manner, but which help in bring- 
ing together nations for the purpose of consideration and, 
where necessary, of co-operation, are, therefore, far more 
desirable than any form of alliance which docs bind. What 
the outcome may be I do not know. As soon as I know, I shall 
inform the House, but what I am placing before the House 
today is this; that our policy in regard to this matter is going 
to be strictly determined by the Jaipur Congress rc.solution. 

Recently there was a conference on Indonesia held at 
India’s instance in New Delhi and many countries from Asia 
attended it, besides Egypt, Ethiopia, Australia and New 
Zealand. That conference forcibly brotight several matters 
before the world’s eye and one of the resolutions pas.sed 
at that conference was that we .should explore methods of 
close co-operation. We are pursuing that line of enquiry and 
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perhaps in the course of a month or two or perhaps more we 
may have some more definite results to consider; possibly we 
might have another conference to consider the possible lines 
of co-operation. Again, that co-operation can only be the co- 
operation of independent nations without the least commit- 
ment of one to the other. But it is a fact that there are so 
many matters in common between us that it is helpful for us 
to co-operate tvith one another. We have not yet decided tvhat 
the region of co-operation might be, because, as I said a little 
while ago, India is interested in several regions in Asia. Whe- 
ther all should be grouped together or separately, I do not 
know. That is for us to consider together and to decide what is 
more feasible, but in any event tivo facts have to be borne in 
mind. One is that whatever structure of co-operation we may 
build up will be entirely within the scope of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Secondly, there will be no binding cove- 
nant in it, and this will largely be an organization for the con- 
sultation and co-opcration that naturally flow from common 
interests. 

So our policy will continue to be not only to keep aloof 
from poiver alignments, but try to make friendly co-operation 
possible. Fortunately we enter upon our independence as a 
country wdth no hostile background in regard to any country. 
We are friendly to all countries. Our hostility during the last 
200 years was mainly directed towards the dominating power 
here and because of India’s independence that hostility has 
largely vanished, though it may survive in some people’s 
minds. So we approach the w'hole world on a friendly basis 
and there is no reason why we should put ourselves at a dis- 
advantage, if I may say so, by becoming unfriendly to any 
group. I think that India has a vital role to play in world affairs. 

The various ideologies that confront the world today, the 
various ‘isms’ which threaten conflict repeatedly, may have a 
great deal, I think, to commend themselves, but all of them 
have been derived, if I may say so, from the background of 
Europe. Well, the background of Europe is not something 
apart from the background of the world and there is much in 
the backgi’ound of Europe which is present in India or in 
other countries. Nevertheless, it is true that the background 
17—10 DPD/G5 
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of Europe is not completely the background of India or the 
world and there is absolutely no reason why we should be 
asked to choose between this ideology or the other in toto. 

India is a country with a tremendous vitality which it has 
shown through its history. It has often enough imposed its 
own cultural pattern on other countries, not by force of arms 
but by the strength of her vitality, culture and civilization. 
There is no reason why we should give up our way of doing 
things, our way of considering things, simply because of some 
particular ideology which emanates from Europe. I have no 
doubt at all that we have to learn a great deal from Europe 
and America and I think that we .should keep our eyes and 
ears completely open. We should be flexible in mind and we 
should be receptive, but I have also no doubt at all that 
we should not allow ourselves, if I may u.se the svords of 
Gandhiji, to be swept off our feet by any wind from any- 
where. 

We should approach these problems, whether domestic 
or international problems, in our own way. If by any chance 
we align ourselves definitely with one Power group, we may 
perhaps from one point of view do some good, but I have 
not the shadow of a doubt that from a larger point of view, 
not only of India but of world peace, it will do harm. 
Because then we lose that tremendous vantage ground that 
we have of using such influence as we possess (and that 
influence is going to grow from year to year) in the cause of 
world peace. What are we interested in world affairs for? We 
seek no domination over any country. We do not wi.sh to 
interfere in the affairs of any country, domestic or other. Our 
main stake in world affairs is peace, to sec that there is racial 
equality and that people who are still subjugated .should be 
free. For the rest we do not desire to interfere in world 
affairs and we do not desire that other people should inter- 
fere in our affairs. If, however, there is interference, whether 
military, political or economic, we shall resist it. 

It is with this friendly approach that we look at the 
world. It is true that in doing so wc are often likely to be 
misunderstood, because pa.ssions have been roused all over 
the world and sometimes each country thinks that if you arc 
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not completely lined up with it you are its enemy or 
opponent. It is unfortunate if people think so; we cannot 
help it. We may sometimes even lose some petty advantages 
because of this fear and suspicion in other people’s minds. 
But even now other countries are beginning to realize that 
we are playing an independent role, that we are not tied up 
to anybody, that we consider problems dispassionately and 
objectively in so far as we can judge them on their merits and 
not from that other point of view, which is becoming very 
common, that is to say, from the point of view of a certain 
manoeuvring for a possible future war. That is the point of 
view from which problems are dealt with today. 

It is not for me to criticize other nations and their policies. 
But I just do not see why India should act in this way or 
should become a part of the manoeuvring that is going on in 
the world. We have to keep aloof from that and at the same 
time develop the closest relations with all those countries. It 
so happens that because of history and chance, our relations — 
economic and trade — are far greater with some countries 
than with others. Well, we will continue them always seeing 
that they do not come in the way of our growth and do not 
hamper us in our progress. Otherwise, we keep them so that 
we can play a very important part in world affairs. 

The supreme question that one has to face today in the 
world is how we can avoid a world war. Some people seem to 
think that it is unavoidable and, therefore, they prepare for 
it and prepare for it not only in a military sense, but in a 
psychological sense and thereby actually bring the war nearer. 
Personally, I think that is a very wrong and a very dangerous 
thing. Of course, no country dares take things for granted and 
not prepare for possible contingencies. We in India must be 
prepared for all possible danger to our freedom and our 
existence. That is so. But to think in terms of the inevitability 
of world war is a dangerous thinking. I should like this House 
and the country to appreciate what a world war means, what 
it is likely to mean. It just does not matter who wins in the 
world war, because it will mean such utter catastrophe that 
for a generation or more everything that we stand for in the 
way of progress and advancement of humanity will be put an 
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end to. That is a terrible thing to contemplate and everything 
should be done to avoid this catastrophe. 

I feel that India can play a big part, and perhaps an effec- 
tive part, in helping to avoid tvav. Therefore, it becomes all 
the more necessary' that India should not be lined up with 
any group of Powers wliich for various reasons are full of fear 
of war and prepare for tvar. That is tlie main approach of 
our foreign policy and I am glad to say ilint 1 believe that it 
is more and more appreciated. 

VVe are at the present moment on friendly terms with all 
countries. With our neighbour, Pakislan. I think the situation 
is improving from day to day. It is much better than it was a 
few months ago. I hope it will improve more. With Afghani- 
Stan and Nepal we arc on the friendliest terms. With other 
countries in Asia and in Europe our relations arc gc;tting 
clo.ser and clo.scr, our trade is extending. 

Wc should utilize this position, I think, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere to fulfil the cause of peace, and it is 
possible that a number of other countries which arc not 
happy at the prospect of war may also support, the attitude 
that India may take up. Wc have dealt w»ith questions in the 
United Nations as individual, .separate que.stions — for 
instance, in regard to Korea, in regani to Palestine, in regard 
to some other matters too. And w'c have displeased people 
because wc have dealt with individual questions and given 
our opinion on their merits. Of cour.se, the merits cannot be 
divorced from various other possible consequences. I think 
people have realized often enough that the advice that India 
gave and which was not accepted then was the right advice 
and that the trouble would have been far less if the advice had 
been accepted then. There arc many a.spccts of this <jue.stion 
which I can speak about, but I have already taken a great deal 
of the time of the House. 

r would beg the House to look upon the matter from the 
wider point of view that I have placed before it, that i.s, the 
emergence of India and Asia in the modern trend of human 
affairs, the inevitability of India playing an important part 
by virtue of her tremendous potential, by virtue of the fact 
that she is the biggest political unit in terms of population 
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today and is likely to be in terms of her resources also. She is 
going to play that part. If we have to play that part we have 
to look upon this question from this bigger point of view and 
not from the small difficulties and problems that may face us, 
and that part must essentially be one of promoting peace 
and freedom in the world, of removing racial inequalities. 

And may I in this connection say that it has been a matter 
of deep grief to us to learn of the racial riots that took place 
at Durban in South Africa? I do not wish to say much in 
regard to this except that if racialism is encouraged anywhere 
it is bound to yield such trouble. But it is a matter of deep 
grief to us that Indians and Africans should be involved in 
such rioting. It has been, not today but over years past, our 
definite instruction to our envoys in Africa and elsewhere 
that we do not want Indians to have any special interest at the 
cost of the Africans anywhere. We have impressed upon them 
the need for co-operation with the Africans in order to gain 
freedom for these Africans and we have repeated these instruc- 
tions again. I hope that after the unfortunate experience of 
Durban, Indians and Africans will come together again. 
Indeed, there is evidence from East Africa and elsewhere of 
a great measure of coToperation between Indians and Africans. 

I hope that this House and this country will approve of 
the general lines of policy that I have suggested and indicate 
that it is India’s desire to play this important part in favour 
of rvorld peace and thereby perhaps help in avoiding that 
supreme catastrophe, that is, a world war. 


OUR OBJECTIVES 

M r. Chairman and friends, first of all, may I congratulate 
you on the conception of having this dinner called the 
annual dinner meeting? I think it is a good idea for an orga- 
nization of this kind to meet periodically not only to feast 
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together, but also to have discourses, if you like, on certain 
subjects for which this organization is formed. There is just 
one su^estion which, perhaps, I may offer that in future din- 
ners care may be taken to make them a little less hot. I say 
this, because I feel a sort of victim of the chillies that have 
been used in the dishes. 

I think the first matter which must be in your mind is the 
fact that two of our most eminent members who built up this 
organization in the past passed away within the last few 
months, our President, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu. Our Chairman referred to the Asian Con- 
ference that was held two years ago and connected my name 
with it. As a matter of fact, all of you know that Mrs. Naidu 
was not only the President of the Conference, but took 
enormous pains in spite of her illness and really ma<le it the 
success that it was. There is a proposal that wc should have a 
memorial for Dr. Sapru here in Delhi and that the memorial 
should take the form of a building with a hall and some 
rooms for the Indian Council of World Affairs. I feel it is an 
excellent proposal — a fitting memorial for Dr. Sapru and also 
something which is urgently needed here in Delhi. 1 hope 
there will be no difficulty whatever in raising sufficient funds 
for this memorial. If all of you who are present here in such 
large numbers took a little interest, the matter would be 
concluded very soon. 

Now, although I welcome this opportunity of meeting 
you all at dinner, I am not quite sure if I or other Foreign 
Ministers who may come after me would always welcome the 
idea of having to speak on foreign policy. I sometimes think 
that it would be a good thing for the world if all the Foreign 
Ministers remained silent for some time. I think more trouble 
is being caused in foreign affairs by the speeches that the 
Foreign Ministers or their repre.scntatives deliver either in 
their own respective Assemblies or in the United Nations. 
They talk about open diplomacy and I suppose in theory 
most of us believe in it. Certainly, I have believed in it for a 
long time and I cannot say that I have lost that belief entirely. 
Open diplomacy is good enough, but when that open diplo- 
macy takes the form of very open conflicts and accusations 
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and strong language hurled at one another, then the effect, I 
suppose, is not helpful to peace. It becomes a contest, an open 
contest, in the use of violent language tow^ards one another. 
Now, it is all very well to talk about foreign policy, but you 
will appreciate that no person charged with a country’s 
foreign policy can say really very much about it. He can say 
something general about it; he can sometimes say something 
very specific about it when occasion arises, but there are many 
things connected with it which are supposed to lie in what are 
called top-secret files. In spite of this, they are not frightfully 
secret, but still they are not to be talked about in public. 

Now, foreign policy in the past, I suppose, related chiefly 
to the relations of a country with its immediate neighbours — 
whether they were friendly or otherwise. 

As our Chairman reminded you, our neighbours now are 
all the countries of the world so that we cannot relate our 
foreign policy just to a few countries around us, but have to 
think of practically every country in the world and take into 
consideration all the possible areas of conflict, trade, econo- 
mic interest, etc. It has been recognized now that if there is, a 
conflict on a big scale anywhere in the world, it is apt to 
spread all over the world, i.e., that war has become indivisible 
and, therefore, peace is indivisible. Therefore, our foreign 
policy cannot limit itself to the nearby countries. Neverthe- 
less, the nearby countries always have a special interest in one 
another and India must, inevitably, think in terms of its rela- 
tions with the countries bordering her by land and sea. 
What are these countries? If you start from the left, Pakistan; 

I would also include Afghanistan, although it does not touch 
India’s borders; Tibet and China, Nepal, Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Ceylon. In regard to Pakistan, the position has 
been a very peculiar one owing to the way Pakistan was form- 
ed and India was divided. And there have been not only all 
the upsets that you all know, but something much deeper, 
and that is, a complete emotional upset of all the people in 
India and Pakistan because of this. It is a very difficult thing 
to deal with, a psychological thing, which cannot be dealt 
with superficially. A year and a half or more has passed, and 
there is no doubt at all that our relations have improved and 
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are improving. There is also no cloiibi at all in in) mind that 
it is inevitable for India and Pakistan to ha\ e close relations 
— ^very^ close relation.s — .somciiinc or other in the future. I 
cannot state when this will lake place, but .situated as we are, 
with all our past, we cannot really be just indifferent neigh- 
bours. We can be either rather ho.stile to eaclj other or very 
friendly %vith each other. Tliimatciy. we can only be really 
very friendly, whateser period of hostility may intervene in 
between, because our interests arc so closely interlinked. It is 
an astonishing thing — this partition that has taken place, and 
although we know a great deal about it, because we have lived 
through these troubled times, nevertheless, it i.s interesting 
to list the things that were up.set by it. All our communi- 
cations were upset and bniken. 1 elegrajihs, telephones, postal 
services, railway services and almost everything as a matter of 
fact was disrupted. Our Scr\i(es weic: broken up. Our Army 
was broken up. Our irrigation .systems were broken U[) and so 
many other things happeiusl. If we wet e to go on making a 
list of all, there would be a large miml>er of them. But above 
all, w'hat was broken up which was of the highest importance 
was something very vital and that was the body of India, 
That produced trcmcndou.s con.se<pieiiee.s, not only iluxse that 
you sarv, but those that you could not imagine, in the minds 
and souls of millions of human beings. W'e saw enormous 
migrations as a result of them, but what was deeper than that 
was the hurt and injury to the soul of Intlia. We arc getting 
over it, as people gel o\cr almost any type of injury, and we 
are again developing closer relations with I'aki.slan. ’"Ihcrc 
are many problems still to be solved, and I supfMWc they will 
gradually be solved. 

As far a.s other count t ies tire coiuei tied, onr relations 
with them arc ejuite friendly. Take for insianee Afghanistan. 
Our relations with Algliani.stan ari' exieedingly fiietully and 
our relations with 'J’ibet, Nepal atid all the neighbouring 
countries are also Very friendly. In fact, I think I am jmstified 
in saying that there is no country iti thi.s wide world today 
with which our relations may be .said to be inimical or hostile. 
Naturally we will be attracted more towards .some or our 
trade or economic interests might link us more with some 
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ountries and less with others, but there can be no doubt 
.bout it that we are friendly with all and I think that is a 
;ood thing and some achievement. 

If our neighbouring countries have in a sense first place 
n our minds, then the second place goes to the other countries 
)f Asia with whom we are also fairly intimately connected. 
NJow India is very curiously placed in Asia and her history 
las been governed a great deal by the geographical factor 
)lus other factors. Whichever problem in Asia you may take 
tp, somehow or other India comes into the picture. Whether 
^ou think in terms of China or the Middle East or South- 
east Asia, India immediately comes into the picture. It is so 
;ituatcd that bcaiuse of past history, traditions, etc., in 
regard to any major problem of a country or a group of 
rountries of Asia, India has to be considered. Whether it is a 
aroblem of defence or trade or industry or economic policy, 
India cannot be ignored. She cannot be ignored, because, as 
[ said, her gcogra]>hical position is a compelling reason. She 
:annot be ignored also because of her actual or potential 
power and re.source.s. Whatever her actual strength may or 
may not be, India is potentially a very powerful country and 
possesses the tjualiiics and fiictors that go a long way to make 
1 country grow strong, healthy and prosperous. She is rich in 
those elements and I think she has a population which has the 
capacity to use those elements. Naturally we have our failings 
and the difficulties arc there, but if you view the problem in 
a certain pensjacctive, there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that India’s potential wealth will become actual and that in 
not too distant a future. 

I'hcrcfovc, whatever our own views may be, by virtue of 
her practical jjosition and other reasons that I mentioned, 
India is bound to play an iin]>ortant part in Asia — in all parts 
of .Asia — whcilu!!' it is Wc.5tern Asia or the Far East or 
.South-East Asia. It so hapj)cns, of course, that even culturally 
speaking, our bonds arc very' great with all these parts of 
Asia, whether it is Western Asia or the Far East or 
South-East Asia and these bonds are very old and very 
persistent. 

A very curious thing happened when, roughly speaking, 
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British power came to India and British dominion was estab- 
lished here. This was the reason why we were cut off from our 
neighbouring countries of Asia. Our contacts were then with 
England across the seas and while to some extent we struggled 
against that domination and resented those contacts, never- 
theless, they were there and we saAv the world more and more 
through that window, the British window. Very few people 
went to the other Asian countries from India and very few 
came here from there. And even those few people from Asia 
we met, we met in Europe and not in Asia. Now in recent 
years that process has been reversed or is being reversed for a 
variety of reasons. Initially, I suppo.se, the one major factor 
was air travel. Air travel brought us immediately into clo.se 
contact with our neighbours, becau.se if wc went to Europe, 
we passed through Baghdad and Tc'heran and other places. 
Air travel is not the only factor; there are also political 
reasons that are now bringing about this change. And more 
especially since India became a free and independent country, 
you find several things happening. As you know, the Asian 
Conference was convened two years ago and sarious matters 
of common interest were discussed there. I shall tell you what 
happened about that Conference. When a proposal was made 
to hold the Conference — when it was tentatively put forward 
— ^we did not quite know what the reaction to it would be. 
And invitations were sent to a number of countries and I may 
tell you we were amazed to find what the reaction was. It was 
an overwhelming reaction in favour of it aiul the Conference, 
as you very well know, was a great success. 

So you see something working in the mind of Asia, not 
only in India, but all over Asia. You find .something germinat- 
ing and whenever you give it a chance to come out, it comes 
out We are convinced that there is a keen desire on the part 
of Asian countries to work together, to confer together and 
generally to look to one another. Po.ssibly this is due to a 
certain resentment against the behaviour of Europe in the 
past. It is also due, undoubtedly, to a feeling that the Asian 
countries might still be exploited or dominated by Europe or 
the countries elsewhere. I think all this arises from a certain 
flowback in memory of our ancient contacts, for our literature 
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is full of them. We earnestly hope that we shall be able 
to develop our contacts still more for our future growth. 
That is why whenever any step is taken such as the recent 
Conference on Indonesia in Delhi, there is immediately a 
good response. This Conference was held at a very short 
notice. But it attracted all these people. It attracted them, no 
doubt, because they were interested in Indonesia, but I think 
even more important was the desire to confer together and co- 
operate closely, and a certain looking in the direction of 
India on the part of all these countries, the feeling that 
India might possibly play a fairly important part in bringing 
Asian countries together. 

Some people talk rather loosely, and, if I may say so, 
rather foolishly, of India becoming the leader of this or the 
leader of that or the leader of Asia. Now, I do not like that at 
all. It is a bad approach, this business of leadership. But it is 
true that, because of the various factors I have mentioned, a 
certain special responsibility is cast on India. India realizes 
it, and other countries realize it also. The responsibility is 
not necessarily for leadership, but for taking the initiative 
sometimes and helping others to co-operate. 

There are many factors that join the countries of Asia 
together apart from geography. There is the factor that for 
the last 150 to 200 years Asia has been dominated by Europe, 
by certain European countries. They came here, exploited 
this continent, dominated it, and various consequences flowed 
from it. We are today rather overwhelmed with the recent 
histoiy of 200 years of European domination. But if we look 
at the long process of history, going back more than a few 
hundred years, we get a truer perspective, and in that per- 
spective, of course, whether you look at Asia, or whether you 
look at India, the period of foreign domination is a very 
limited one. And now that foreign domination of most Asian 
countries has ended, and it will everywhere end soon, there is 
a certain process of finding oneself, which each of the Asian 
countries is going through in various stages of advance accord- 
ing to modern standards; there is this looking into oneself, 
finding oneself, feeling a certain assurance, self-confidence, 
fear also, it may be, in the case of some countries, because of 
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economic and other weaknesses — but on the tvholc, finding 
oneself. This is also a certain binding factor. 

Then again, the problems of Asia today arc essentially 
problems of supplying what may be called the primary hu- 
man necessities. They are not problems rvhich may be called 
problems of power politics. Of course, every country to some 
extent has something to do with power politics in this world. 
But whichever countries we may take in Asia, one problem 
they always have, and that is the prol>lcm of preserving tlicir 
freedom — the fear that somebody might take array their free- 
dom. That problem is always there, quite a]>ait from the 
fundamental problem, the problem of supplying primary 
necessities — food, clothing, housing, health, education and 
the like. These are common problems all over the workl un- 
doubtedly, but a great part of the re.st of the world has ad- 
vanced in its standards much further than the countries of 
Asia. The countries of the rest of the world i»a\e room for 
still further advance no doubt, and they have sullci’cd a great 
deal from the last war. I'hey have ha<l to make up the tremen- 
dous losses caused by the la.st war. Unfortunately the whole 
outlook of Europe in the past 1 00 years has been the outlook 
of countries posse.ssing great power and being afraid of losing 
that power, afraid of one another, or desirous of extending 
that power. So that today Europe is much more lied up with 
power politics than y\,sia is at present. 1 do not know about 
the future. There is a fundamental dilfereuee of approach 
between them. And now, since the last war, Europe has been 
tied up to a number of very grave problems and conllicis. If 
I may say so, the past karma of Europe pursues it. We cannot 
easily get rid of the curse of our past karma; it pursues our 
country in varioics ways. But there is this basic dillerence, f 
think, in the European approach to problems and tin; Asian 
approach. 'The wJiole world wants |>cace’, I havtr no doubt 
about it. And if there arc any individuals who really want 
war,, they cannot be many, and th (7 cannot be completely 
balanced in mind. But what docs happen is that in the case 
of people wanting war, a ccrtaiji obsc.ssion, a certain fear, 
oppresses them, aiul, therefore, whether they want to or not, 
they go towards war. This is a terrible thing thi.s fear 
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complex that we see all over the world today, or nearly all 
over the world. Europe is full of it at the present moment. 
Why Europe? Other parts of the tvorld, too. Asia has it too, 
and, I suppose, a good deal of it; but compared with Europe, 
I think, there is much less of it. 

Let me put it in another way: the countries which have 
been the ‘haves’ in the world are very much afraid of losing 
what they have, while countries not having had so much to 
lose are not obse.ssed by that fear so much. Anyhow, there are 
these different psychological approaches to these various 
problems. 

Now, take the United Nations. The United Nations 
Organization has most of the nations of the world in it, but 
it is true that it is dominated more or less by certain great 
nations of Europe and Amcrici, with the result that the main 
problems discussed there are the problems of Europe and 
America. Naturally we are interested in those problems, 
because they affect us too; and if there is war, obviously we 
are affected. But we cannot possibly get as excited about those 
problems as the people of Europe and America. For instance, 
the problem of Indonesia is more important to us than many 
European problems. Geography, perhaps, is responsible if you 
like. Whatever the reason may be, the real reason ultimately 
is not merely geography, but a feeling deep down in our minds 
that if some kind of colonial domination continues in Indo- 
nesia, if it is permitted to continue, it will be a danger to the 
whole of Asia, it will be a danger to us in India as well as to 
other countries. Further, if it is allowed to continue there, 
obviously it can only continue with the passive or active 
acquiescence of some of the great Powers, the result being that 
those great Powers who may acquiesce in it themselves become 
in the eyes of Asia partners to that guilt. This is an impor- 
tant point to remember, that it is not merely a political game 
of chess for us in India; it is, apart from the freedom of Indo- 
nesia, a most vital jmoblcm affecting the whole of Australia, 
Asia, and perhaps America, From this point of view, Europe 
and America are being tested in the eyes of Asia, just as we 
may be tested in the eyes of Europe and America. 

I give you one instance. Now, if I may be quite frank 
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before you, I have no doubt that the countries in Europe and 
America are themselves very much disturbed and distressed 
by what is taking place in Indonesia. They want to help 
Indonesia. I think they realize that Indonesian freedom is not 
only desirable in itself, but is also desirable in the larger 
scheme of things which they have before them, and if by any 
chance any kind of imperialistic domination succeed.s in Indo- 
nesia it will affect the larger plans they have for the future. 
And I realize that the Asian nations as a whole will be very 
much affected and our action in future may be governed by 
what happens in Indonesia. Therefore, I have heard that they 
are very anxious to solve the Indonesian problem .satisfactorily 
and bring about freedom and independence in Indonesia. 
True, but then there come.s the difficulty when you forget or 
you do not act up to certain definite principles. Any action 
taken in Indonesia concerns more especially the Indonesian 
people on the one side and the Netherlands Government on 
the other. Now, in an entirely different context, .some of the 
Powers of Western Europe and America have, as you well 
know, arrived at a settlement in which the Netherlands 
Government is also included — the Atlantic Pact. They were 
apparently justified in looking after their intcrcst.s. It is 
another matter; I am not discu.ssing tiiat. But here a conflict 
arises in the minds of all these countries. While, on the one 
hand, they wish to have Indone.sian freedom, on the other, 
they are very anxious to have the Netherlands in their politi- 
cal grouping. Sometimes they do not lake up the strict and 
direct line that they might otherwi.se lake up, becau.se they 
are pulled in other directions by thc.se very difficulties. 

So that while generally we may agree about various 
matters, the emphasis may be very different. Wc may look 
upon something as No. 1 which for them is No. 2, and what is 
for them No. 1 may be No. 2 for u.s. Although wc may not 
be against No. 2, it is, neverthcle.s.s, for u.s not No. 1. It does 
make a lot of difference what priorities you give to things. 
It makes all the difference in the world whether you give 
truth the first place or the second place in life and in politics. 

The other day I was speaking about the foreign policy of 
India and naturally I was rather general, bccau.se it is very 
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difficult to be precise and particular. When we are students 
at college, we discuss almost all matters and problems of 
foreign policy and give expression to our opinions freely and 
frankly, because we deal normally with these questions as if 
we had isolated them from other questions. It is fairly easy to 
give an opinion about any question isolated from others. But 
when you have to deal with the business of life, you find that 
no question is isolated from another. While you may say ‘yes’ 
in answer to a particular question, when you look at it in 
relation to other problems your ‘yes’ may well become ‘no’ 
or something in between. 

Now, foreign policy is normally something which develops 
gradually. Apart from certain theoretical propositions you 
may lay down, it is a thing which, if it is real, has some rela- 
tion to actuality and not merely to pure theory. Therefore, 
you cannot precisely lay down your general outlook or general 
approach, but gradually it develops. We are as an indepen- 
dent country a fairly young country at present, although we 
are a very ancient country, and we have all the advantages 
and disadvantages of being an ancient country. Nevertheless, 
in the present context of foreign policy we are a young country 
and, therefore, our foreign policy is gradually developing and 
there is no particular reason why we should rush in all over 
the place and do something that comes in the way of this 
gradual development. We may and we should express our 
general view as to where we wish to go and how we wish to go 
there, but laying down our policy precisely in regard to any 
particular country would probably lead us into some difficul- 
ties. As I said, our general policy has been to try to cultivate 
friendly relations with all countries, but that is something 
which anyone can say. It is not a very helpful thought. It is 
almost outside, if I may say so, of politics. It may be just a 
verbal statement or a moral urge. It is hardly a political urge. 
Nevertheless, something can be said for it even on the political 
plane. We cannot perhaps be friendly always with every 
country. The alternative is to become very friendly with some 
and hostile to others. That is the normal foreign policy of a 
country — very friendly with close relations with some, with 
the consequences that you are hostile to others. You may be 
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very friendly to some countries and you cannot just be equally 
friendly with all countries. Naturally you are more friendly 
with those with whom you have closer relations, but that great 
friendliness, if it is active friendliness, is good; if it merely 
reflects hostility to some other country, then it is something 
different. And ultimately your hostility provokes other 
people’s hostility and that is the way of conflict and leads to 
no solution. Fortunately, India has inherited no pa.st hostility 
to any country. Why should we then start this train of hostility 
now with any country? Of course, if circumstances compel us 
it cannot be helped, but it is far better for us to try our utmost 
to keep clear of these hostile backgrounds. Naturally, again, 
we are likely to be more friendly to .some countries than to 
others, because this may be to our mutual advantage. That is 
a different matter, but even .so, our friendship with other 
countries should not, as far as possible, be such as brings us 
inevitably into conflict with some other country. Now, .some 
people may think that this is a policy of hedging or just avoid- 
ing pitfalls, a middle-of-the-road policy. As I conceive it, it is 
nothing of the kind. It is not a middle-of-the-road policy. It 
is a positive, constructive policy deliberately aiming at .some- 
thing and deliberately trying to avoid hostility to other 
countries, to any country as far as poissible. 

How can we achieve this? Obviously, there are risks and 
dangers, and the first duty of every country is to protect itself. 
Protecting oneself unfortunately means relying on the armed 
forces and the like and so we build up, where necessity arises, 
our defence apparatus. We cannot take the ri.sk of not doing 
so, although Mahatma Gandhi would have taken that ri.sk 
no doubt and I dare not .say that he would have been wrong. 
Indeed, if a country is strong enough to take that ri.sk it will 
not only survive, but it will become a great country. But we 
are small folk and dare not take that ri.sk. But in protecting 
ourselves, we should do .so in such a way as not to antagonize 
others and also .so as not to appear to aim at the freedom of 
others. That is important. Also wc .should avoid in speech or 
writing anything which worsens the relationship of nations. 
Now, the urge to do or .say things against countries, against 
their policies and .sometimes against their state.smen is very 
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great, because other people are very offensive at times; they 
are very aggressive at times. If they are aggressive we have to 
protect ourselves against their aggression. If there is fear of 
future aggression we have to protect ourselves against that. 
That I can understand, but there is a distinct difference 
between that and shouting loudly from the house-tops all the 
time attacking this country or that — even though that country 
may deserve to be criticized or attacked. It does not help — 
this shouting business; it only makes matters worse, because 
this increases tremendously that fear complex to which I 
referred. And in the shouting that takes place on either side, 
logic and reason disappear, because people’s passions are 
roused and ultimately they land themselves in war. 

If war comes, it comes. It has to be faced. To some extent 
it has to be provided for and all the consequences of war have 
to be accepted with it if it comes. But surely we do not want 
war. As I said some time ago, I take it that the vast majority 
of people of this world do not want war. Then our policy 
should primarily aim at avoiding war or preventing war. The 
prevention of war may include providing for our own defence 
and you can understand that, but that should not include 
challenges, counter-challenges, mutual cursings, threats, etc. 
These certainly will not prevent war, but will only make it 
come nearer, because they frighten the other Governments 
and the other Governments issue similar challenges and then 
you are frightened and so everybody lives in an atmosphere of 
fear and anything may come out of such an atmosphere of 
fear. 

Now, can any country, can India, succeed in preventing 
this kind of mutual recrimination? Can we succeed, as we 
want to, in dealing with every question on its merits? Today 
international questions are looked upon from the point of 
view of how they will affect some future conflict, with the 
result that you find grouping on either side forgetful of the 
actual merits of the case. And a country like India which talks 
in a different language is looked upon as a nuisance in every 
way; unfortunately, not only as a nuisance, but every group 
suspects it of joining hands with the opposite group. But now, 
I think, there is a certain amount of realization by other 
18—10 DPr)/65 
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countries that we really mean what we say. It is not some deep 
game or plot and we mean to consider these questions on 
their merits, and of course merits include other factors also 
in relation to which we consider such questions. Take our 
attitude in regard to two or three recent issues — Korea, 
Palestine and atomic energ)'. This atomic energy business 
came up in the last session of the U.N. General A.ssembly in 
Paris and there was a fierce debate on it as to what should be 
done. India was made a member of the committee appointed 
to consider this and our distingui.shed representative on the 
committee, who is an ideal person for tliis kind of thing and 
who never gets excited — while others gel excited he gives 
calm and dispassionate thought to the problem — was able to 
change the atmosphere in the committee. Whether any 
wonderful re.sult was achieved or not is not the point, but the 
way to achieve the result was shown by us. Some countries 
refuse to be thrown off their feet, whatei’cr happens. Now, I 
do not say that we arc so wise and steatly on our feet that 
nothing pushes us off our balance. Of course, not. It is any- 
how an attempt to stand on our feet, not to hop about or 
dance about or fall down. 

May I say that I do not for an instant claim .any .superior 
vantage point for India to advise or criticize the rest of the 
world? I think we are merely trying not to get excited .about 
these problems and anyhoav there is no rc'ason why we should 
not try. It follows, therefore, that we should not align our- 
selves with what are called Power blocs. We can be of far 
more service without doing .so and T think there is just a 
possibility — and I .shall not put it higher than that — that at 
a moment of crisis our peaceful and friendly efforts might 
make a difference and avert that crisis. If so, it is well worth 
trying. When I say that we should not align ourselves with 
any Power blocs, obviously it does not mean that we .should 
not be clo.ser in our relations with .some countries than with 
others. That depends on entirely different factors, chiefly 
economic, political, agricultural and many other factors. At 
the present moment you will see that as a matter of fact wc 
have far closer relations with some cotintrics of the western 
world than with others. It is partly due to history and partly 
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due to other factors, present-day factors of various kinds 
These close, relations will no doubt develop and we will 
encourage them to develop, but we do not wish to place our- 
selves in a position where, politically speaking, we are just 
lined up with a particular group or bound up to it in regard 
to our future foreign activities. India is too big a country her- 
self to be bound down to any country, however big it may be. 
India is going to be and is bound to be a country that 
counts in world affairs, not I hope in the military sense, but 
in many other senses which are more important and effective 
in the end. Any attempt on our part, i.e., the Government of 
the day here, to go too far in one direction would create 
difficulties in our own country. It would be resented and we 
would produce conflicts in our own country which would not 
be helpful to us or to any other country. While remaining 
quite apart from Power blocs we are in a far better position 
to cast our weight at the right moment in favour of peace, and 
meanwhile our relations can become as close as possible in 
the economic or other domain with such countries with whom 
we can easily develop them. So it is not a question of our 
remaining isolated or cut off from the rest of the world. We 
do not wish to be isolated. We wish to have the closest con- 
tacts because we do from the beginning firmly believe in the 
world coming closer together and ultimately realizing the 
ideal of what is now being called One World. But India, we 
are convinced, can help in that process far more by taking an 
individual stand and acting according to her own wishes 
whenever any crisis arises than by merging herself with others 
and getting tied up in hard and fast rules. 

That is our general outlook in regard to our policy and 
we feel that looking at the world today we find that there is a 
great deal of talk of war. Unless some very unfortunate thing 
happens, say, a grave accident or something like that takes 
place, I do not think there is going to be any war, at least in 
the next few years. Nobody can guarantee peace for any great 
length of time. If there is not going to be any war in the next 
few years — ^and if I may say so, there is not going to be any 
vvar — primarily it is because the countries are not prepared 
for war. That is to say, while, politically speaking, in the 
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course of the last year we might have been said to be near war, 
because passions were aroused and many things happened 
that usually lead the nations to war, even then war did not 
take place. That is because in a military sense or otherwise, 
the countries were not prepared for svar. War takes place 
when two factors arc present at the same time. First, the 
political urge for tear and, secondly, the preparation for 
war. If one of them is absent, then war is not likely to take 
place. Well, one was actually absent and that was the pre« 
paralion for war. The result was that the great crisis through 
which Europe .struggled during the last summer and autumn 
passed. Now, you cannot live for ever at a high pitch of crisis. 
It either bursts into war or gradually tones down. If, there- 
fore, a political crisis takes place and if for certain rea.sons it 
cannot burst into war, then it is bouiul to tone down and this 
has happened in practice. But in any case that docs not mean 
that the danger is not there. All you can .say is that yoti get a 
few years of peace and you know in this mad world of ours a 
few years of peace are worth while. This short period of peace 
gives you definitely a chance to work to make that peace more 
enduring. I feel strongly that there is certainly a good possibi- 
lity of that chance being utilized l)y the countries of the world 
and peace being very firmly e.stahlislicd. 

But what has happened today? We find that there has 
developed a fatalistic tendency i<j think in terms of war. It is 
rather difficult to say anything with certainty, yet tlic prospect 
of war is so bad and the consecpiences of war arc going to be 
so bad, that, regardless of the result of war, 1 want every 
human being to try his utmost to a\oid war as far as }>o,ssiblc. 
We do not want war anywhere. We want at least fifteen years 
of peace in order to be able to tlcvelop our re.sourcc.s. If there 
is war anywhere in the world, then what liappcns to the rest 
of the world? You can imagine .starvation for millions follow- 
ing the war. 

If we strive earnestly for peace and try to take advantage 
of the fact that the very grave crisis of the past autumn has 
toned down and might tone down .still further, 1 think we 
can well increase the chances of peace. As far as we arc con- 
cerned, we ought to try to do that. There arc oilier kinds of 
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conflict now — in Berlin and in other places in Europe. Apart 
from these, there are two other issues in the world which, 
unless satisfactorily solved, may well lead to conflict and con- 
flict on a big scale. One is the issue typified by Indonesia, that 
is the issue of domination of one country over another. 
Where there is continued domination, whether it is in Asia 
or Africa, there will be no peace either there or in the people’s 
minds elsewhere. There will be a continuous conflict going 
on, continuous suspicion of each other and continuous sus- 
picion of Europe in the minds of Asia and, therefore, the 
friendly relationship which should exist between Asia and 
Europe will not come about easily. It is, therefore, important 
that all these areas of colonial domination should be freed 
and they should be able to function as free countries. 

The second important factor is that of racial equality. 
That too, in some parts of the world, you know, has come 
very much to the forefront. For example, take the question 
of Indians in South Africa. It is a matter which concerns us 
all. It is not merely a question of Indians or South Africans, 
but it is a matter of vital significance to the world, because 
that too symbolizes something in the world. If that is to con- 
tinue in the world, then there is bound to be conflict and con- 
flict on a big scale, because it is a continuous challenge to the 
self-respect of a vast number of people in the world and they 
will not put up with it. The matter is thus before the United 
Nations and I hope the United Nations will help in its solu- 
tion. But quite apart from the United Nations, there can be 
not a shadow of doubt that if such a policy is continued, it 
will breed conflict. And that conflict will not be confined 
to particular areas in South Africa or elsewhere; it will affect 
peoples in vast continents. 

I am not touching upon the third matter, the basic matter, 
that is, economic policies — it is too big a subject — except 
that I would like to say in regard to it that the only way 
to proceed in the world today as far as I can see is for each 
country to realize that it must not interfere with another 
country’s economic policy. Ultimately the policies that deliver 
the goods will succeed; those that do not will not succeed. 
This policy of interfering aggressively with other countries’ 
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policies inevitably leads to trouble. \Vc must realize that there 
are different types of economic policy in the world today, in 
different countries, and they are believed in by their people. 
Well, the only thing to do is to leave them to work out their 
destiny. It may be that one of them justifies this policy, 
another justifies another. It may be that a third follows a 
middle course. Whether it will succeed, the future will .show. 
Whatever that may be the point is that wc must proceed on 
the basis of leaving every country to shift for it.sclf in regard to 
its internal affairs. Any effort to change the economic policy, 
or any other internal policy, forcibly, or to bring pressure to 
bear upon it, leads to counter-pressure and to continuous 
conflict. 

May I just say one word before I close? We are .striving 
for One World, and what with the development of communi- 
cations and everything, wc come clo.se lo one another. '^Ve 
know a great deal more about one anirther than wc u.sed to 
do. Nevertheless, I have a feeling that our knowledge of one 
another is often extraordinarily superficial, and wc, living in 
our grooves, big or small, seem to imagine, each country 
seems to imagine, that we arc more or le.ss the centre of the 
world, and the rest is on the fringe, that our way of living is 
the right way of living and other people’s way of living is 
either a bad way or a mad way, or just some kind of back- 
ward way. Now, I .suppose it is a common human failing to 
imagine that we are right an<l others arc wrong. But it is 
difficult to judge who is right and who is wrong. Both may 
be right, and both wrong; anyhow, in .so far as the people’s 
manner of living is concerned, there may be differences, not 
only as between Europe, America, Asia and Africa, but also 
internally in some of the continents. Now, Europe and 
America, because they have been dominant countries, with 
a dominant culture, have tended to think that ways of living 
other than theirs are necessarily inferior. Whether they are 
inferior or not I do not know. If they arc inferior, probably 
their own people will change them. Bui this method of ap- 
proach of one country to another is a very limited approach 
and does not indicate much wi.sdom, because this world is a 
very varied place. Even in India, our whole culture testifies 
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to our understanding of the variety of humanity— laying 
stress always on the unity, but also on the variety and diver- 
sity. The world is a very diverse place, and I personally see 
no reason why we should regiment it along one line. And yet 
there is this attitude in people’s minds to some extent, to 
regiment it and shape it after one particular pattern. Perhaps 
it may be due to the whole philosophy of life behind us in 
India. Whatever we may do in our limited outlook and fail- 
ings, we have had a type of philosophy which is a live-and-let- 
live philosophy of life. We have no particular desire to con- 
vert other people to any view or thought. We are prepared to 
talk it out with anybody and convince him, and it is for him to 
accept it or not, and we are quite happy if he goes his own 
way. We are not at all happy if he interferes with our way. 
Other philosophies apparently are to compel a man to think 
and act according to the other person’s ways, and that leads 
to conflict, apart from tire fact that it is not, psychologically 
speaking, a right approach. 

So if we recognize that this world is a diverse place and 
there are diverse ways of living and functioning and thinking 
in it, then let us try to get rid of the evil in the world and 
allow the variety of the world to continue. There are forces 
strong enough to unify it today, and probably it will come 
together, and the diversity will probably grow less. It would 
be unfortunate if it were to disappear one day and we were 
to become one regimented whole; it is a terrible thought. If 
it so happens, well, those who live then will face the prob- 
lems of the day. Most of us will not be alive then. I suppose if 
we approach it in this way, there will be far greater under- 
standing between countries. 

It surprises me to see some of our friends from abroad 
coming here and doling out good advice to us, which we listen 
to patiently, realizing that the advice that is given to us is not 
necessarily very wise advice, and that the manner of giving it 
is also perhaps not very wise; nor does it show much profun- 
dity of thought, because, with all our failings, we are a very 
ancient people, and ive have gone through thousands and 
thousands of years of human experience; we have seen much 
wisdom, and we have seen much folly, and we bear the traces 
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of both that wisdom and that folly around us. We have to 
learn much, and we shall learn much; and perhaps we have 
to unlearn a great deal too. But it is curious ivhen people, not 
even trying to understand what we are, seek to improve us. 
We do not mind very much, but it does not help. Now, that 
applies to us too, because we go about thinking in terms of 
improving others. I wish all of us w'oulcl give up the idea of 
improving others, and improve ourselves instead. 


B. India and hie Commonweai.tii 

A NEW ATMO.SPHERE OF CIO-OPERATION 

I HAVE COME TO England again after many years, and I have 
found a welcome and friendship wherever I have been. 1 
am deeply grateful for this. 

Friends, I have spent many years here, l>ut in the past, 
inevitably, there w^as a sen.se of conflict and ho.stility as be- 
tween India and England. Fortunately, tliat is passing away, 
and we are approaching each other in new terms and in a new 
atmosphere of co-operation. 

The old colonial empire of Britain gradually changed into 
a combination of free Commontvealth countries or Dominions 
and the relics of their colonial, non-self-governing countries. 
Now, those colonial countries, or many of them, have also 
become free. Some still remain. I hope this change-over will 
be complete soon so that the Commonwealth of Nations will 
become a real commonwealth of free nations. 

It has been a remarkable change as fur as India is con- 
cerned, because it affected not only vast numbers of people, 
but also because of our past conflict lasting through genera- 
tions. It shows that when the right step is taken, the conse- 
quences of tliat right step come .swiftly. 

In India today there is very little ill feeling in spite of 
the past against England; and I think what little might 
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remain will also fade away soon, as we co-operate together in 
the great tasks that confront us. 

I came here for the meeting of the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions, and it was a privilege to meet many eminent 
statesmen who had come from the other Dominions. That 
meeting resulted in mutual understanding of one another; it 
resulted in each person finding out some of the difficulties of 
the other. We may not agree about everything, but it was 
surprising what a large measure of unanimity there was, not 
only in the objectives to be aimed at, but also in the methods 
to be pursued. 

After all, the objectives of the Commonwealth can only 
be the objectives so nobly stated in the Charter of the United 
Nations — that is, the establishment of peace, the prevention 
of conflict and the establishment of human rights all over the 
world. 

If the Commonwealth can not only succeed in doing that 
in its own sphere, but help to do that in the larger sphere of 
the world, then the Commonwealth will have given the best 
possible lead to the world. 

This meeting has shown me that there is great scope for 
the Commonwealth to function in this way, and not only to 
help itself but to help others also. 

I should like to c.Kpress again my gratitude to the people 
of Britain and to the Government of Britain. 


HISTORIC DECISION 


T hree days ago I returned to Delhi after attending the 
meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London. It is right that I should report to you about this meet- 
ing which resulted in a fateful and historic decision. That 
decision will have to be placed before the Constituent 
Assembly for their approval. It will also be considered by the 
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All-India Congress Committee which has been the torch- 
bearer of India’s freedom these many years. It is for these great 
and representative organizations to give the final verdict on 
what was done by me and others in London last month. 

You have already read the declaration embodying the 
conclusions reached by the London meeting. The impression 
that I have gathered since iny return is that the vast majority 
of our people lias welcomed the decision, though there are 
some who ha\c criticized in strong language what I did and 
have even called it “a great blunder " and "an outrage on the 
national sentiments of the Indian people.” During a fairly 
long career in India’s service I ha\c often been accused of 
errors and mistakes, but I bate never yet been charged with 
doing anything which was against the honour and self-respect 
of India or her people. It is u serious matter, therefore, if even 
a few persons, whose opinions 1 value, should consider that I 
have committed an outrage. 

I want to tell you that 1 have not the least doubt in my 
mind that I have adhered in letter and spirit to every pledge 
that I, in common with millions of my countrymen, have 
taken in regard to the indcjrcndcncc of India during the past 
twenty years and more. I am convinced that far from injuring 
the honour or interest of India, the action I took in London 
has kept that honour bright and shining and enhanced her 
position in the world. 

Though the critics are fcw% 1 would rallier address myself 
to them than to the much larger nnniher of my people who 
have already expressed their approval. I can only imagine 
that these critics arc labouring under some mi.sapprehcnsion, 
or are under the impression that something else has been 
done in secret which ha.s not .stxn the light of day. I wish to 
say that nothing has been done in secret and that no commit- 
ments of any kind limiting our .sovereignly or our internal or 
external policy have been made, whetlicr in the political or 
economic or military spheres. Our foreign policy has often 
been declared by me to be one of working for peace and 
friendship with all countries and of avoiding alignments with 
Power blocs. That remains the keystone of our policy still. 
We stand for the freedom of suppressed nationalities and for 
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the ending of racial discrimination. I am convinced that the 
Sovereign Indian Republic, freely associating herself with 
the other countries of the Commonwealth, will be completely 
free to follow this policy, perhaps in an even greater measure 
and with greater influence than before. 

We took a pledge long ago to achieve Puma Swaraj 
(complete independence). We have achieved it. Does a 
nation lose its independence by an alliance with another 
country? Alliances normally mean mutual commitments. 
The free association of sovereign Commonwealth nations 
does not involve such commitments. Its very strength lies in 
its flexibility and its complete freedom. It is well known that 
it is open to any member nation to go out of the Common- 
wealth if it so chooses. 

It must be remembered that the Commonwealth is not a 
super-state in any sense of the term. We have agreed to con- 
sider the King as the symbolic head of this free association. 
But the King has no function attached to that status in the 
Commonwealth. As far as the Constitution of India is con- 
cerned, the King has no place and we shall owe no allegiance 
to him. 

I have naturally looked to the interests of India, for that 
is my first duty. I have always conceived that duty in terms of 
the larger good of the world. That is the lesson that our 
Master taught us and he told us also to pursue the ways of 
peace and of friendship with others, always maintaining the 
freedom and dignity of India. The world is full of strife today 
and disaster looms on the horizon. In men’s hearts there is 
hatred and fear and suspicion which cloud their vision. Every 
step, therefore, which leads to a lessening of this tension in the 
world, should be a welcome step. I think it is a good auguiy 
for the future that the old conflict between India and England 
should be resolved in this friendly way which is honourable 
to both countries. There are too many disruptive forces in the 
world for us to throw our weight in in favour of further disrup- 
tion and any opportunity that offers itself to heal old woun^ 
and to further the cause of co-operation should be welcomed. 

I know that much is being done in parts of the Common- 
wealth which is exceedingly distasteful to us and against 
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which we have struggled in the past. That is a matter to be 
dealt with by us as a sovereign nation. Let us not mix things 
up which should be kept separate. 

It has been India’s privilege in the past to be a meeting 
place for many cultures. It may be her privilege in the present 
and the future to be a bridge to join warring factions and to 
help in maintaining that most urgent thing of today and the 
future — the peace of the world. It is in the belief that India 
could more elfectively pursue tliis policy of encouraging 
peace and freedom and of Ies.sening the bitter hatreds and 
tensions in the world, that I willingly agrcc<l to the London 
agreement. 1 associated myself with the decisions taken in 
London at the Prime Ministers’ meeting in the full belief 
that they were the right decisions for our country and for the 
world. I trust that the Indian people will also view them in 
that light and accept them in a manner worthy of the .stature 
and culture of India and with full faith in our future. Let us 
not waste our energy at this critical moment in the world’s 
history over empty debates, but rather let us concentrate on 
the urgent tasks of today, .so that India may be great and 
strong and in a jmsition to j>lay a beneficent part in Asia and 
the world. 


A NEW TYPE OF ASSOCIATION 


JHAVE the honour to move the following motion: 

**Rc.solvai lliat this Asst-inhly do licicby r;ilily tlu* dcchiration, agreed 
to by the Prime Mitiisicr of India, on the ronlinurcl ineinliership of India 
in the Commonwealth of Nations, as set out in the oOicial statement issued 
at the conclusion of tlie Conferimcc of the Cominoiiweatlh Prime Ministers 
in London on April 27, 1911).*’ 


All the hon. Members have been .supplied with copies 
of this declaration and so I shall not read it over again. I .shall 
merely point out very briefly some salient features of this 


Speech in the Constituent Assembly in moving that the decision to con- 
tinue in the Commonwealth be ratilied, New Delhi, May 16, 1949 
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declaration. It is a short and simple document in four para- 
graphs. The first paragraph, it will be noticed, deals with the 
present position in law. It refers to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and to the fact that the people in this 
Commonwealth owe a common allegiance to the Crown. 
That in law is the present position. 

The next paragraph of this declaration states that the 
Government of India have informed the Governments of 
the other Commonwealth countries that India is soon going 
to be a .sovereign independent Republic; further that they 
desire to continue her full membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations accepting the King as a symbol of the free 
association. 

The third paragraph says that the other Commonwealth 
countries accept this and the fourth paragraph ends by saying 
that all these countries remain united as free and equal mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth of Nations. You will notice that 
while in the first paragraph this is referred to as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, in the subsequent paragraph it is 
referred to only as the Commonwealth of Nations. Further 
you will notice that while in the first paragraph there is the 
question of allegiance to the Crown which exists at present, 
this question does not arise later, because India by becoming 
a Republic goes outside the Crown area completely. There 
is a reference, in connection with the Commonwealth, to the 
King as the symbol of that association. Observe that the 
reference is to the King and not to the Crown. It is a small 
matter, but it has a certain significance. But the point is this 
that in so far as the Reptiblic of India is concerned, her 
Constitution and her working are concerned, she has nothing 
to do with any external authority, with any king, and none of 
her subjects owe any allegiance to the King or any other 
external authority. The Republic may however agree to asso- 
ciate itself with certain other countries that happen to be 
monarchies or whatever they choose to be. This declaration, 
therefore, states that this new Republic of India, completely 
sovereign and owing no allegiance to the King, as the other 
Commonwealth countries do awe, will, nevertheless, be a full 
member of this Commonwealth and it agrees that the King 
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will be recognized as a symbol of this free partnership or 
rather association. 

Now, I am placing this declaration before this Honour- 
able House for their approval. Beyond this approval, there is 
no question of any law being framed in accordance with it. 
There is no law behind the Commonwealth. It has not even 
the formality which normally accompanies treaties. It is an 
agreement by free will, to be terminated by free will. There- 
fore, there ^vill be no further legislation or law if the House 
approves of this. In this particular declaration nothing very 
much is said about the position of the Ring, except that he 
will be a symbol. It has been made perfectly clear that the 
King has no functions at all. He has a certain status. The 
Commonwealth itself, as such, is not a body, if I may say so; 
it has no organization through which to function and the 
King also can have no functions. 

Now, some consequences how from this. Apart from cer- 
tain friendly approaches to one attother, apart from a desire 
to co-operate, which will always ijc conditioned by each party 
deciding on the measure of co-operation and following its 
own policy, there is no obligation. There is hardly any obli- 
gation in the nature of commitments. But an attempt has 
been made to produce something which is entirely novel, and 
I can very well understand lawyers on the one hand feeling 
somewhat uncomfortable at a thing for which they can find 
no precedent or parallel. There may also be otliers who feel 
that behind this there may be something which they cannot 
quite understand, something ri.sky, something dangerous, 
because the thing is so simple on the face of it. That kind of 
difficulty may arise in people’s minds. What I have slated 
elsewhere I should like to repeat. There is ab.solutcly nothing 
behind this except what is placed before this House. 

One or two matters I might clear up which are not men- 
tioned in this declaration. One of thc.se, as I have said, is that 
the King has no functions at all. This was cleared up in the 
course of our proceedings; it has no doubt been recorded in 
the minutes of the Conference in London. Another point was 
that one of the objects of this kind of Commonwealth as.socia- 
tion is now to create a status which is something between 
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being completely foreign and being of one nationality. 
Obviously, the Commonwealth countries belong to different 
nations. They are different nationalities. Normally either 
you have a common nationality or you are foreign. There is 
no intermediate stage. Up till now in this Commonwealth or 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, there was a binding 
link which was allegiance to the King. With that link, there- 
fore, there was common nationality in a sense and in a broad 
way. That snaps and ends when we become a Republic, and 
if we should desire to give a certain preference or a certain 
privilege to any one of these countries, we would normally be 
able to do so through what is called the “most favoured 
nation clause.” Otherwise every country would be as much 
foreign as any other country. Now, we want to take away that 
foreignness, keeping in our own hands what, if any, privileges 
or preferences we can give to another country. That is a 
matter entirely for two countries to decide by treaty or ar- 
rangement, so that we create a new state of affairs — or we try 
to create it — that the other countries, although in a sense 
foreign, are, nevertheless, not completely foreign, I do not 
quite know how we shall proceed to deal with this matter at 
a later stage. That is for the House to decide — that is to say, 
to take the right, only the right, to deal with Commonwealth 
countries, should we so choose, in regard to certain pre- 
ferences or privileges. What they are to be, of course, we shall 
in each case be the judge ourselves. Apart from these facts, 
nothing has been decided in secret or otherwise which has 
not been put before the public. 

The House will remember that there was some talk at one 
stage of a Commonwealth citizenship. Now, it was difficult to 
understand what the status of Commonwealth citizenship 
might be except that it meant that its members were not com- 
pletely foreign to one another. That un-foreignness remains, 
but I think it is as well that we left off talking about something 
vague, which could not be surely defined, but the other fact 
remains, as I have just stated : the fact that we should take the 
right to ourselves if we so chose to exercise it at any time to 
enter into treaties or arrangements with Commonwealth coun- 
tries assuring us of certain mutual privileges and preferences. 
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I have briefly placed before this House this document. It is 
a simple document and yet the House is fully aware that it is 
a highly important document or rather what it contains is of 
great and historical significance. I went to this Conference 
some weeks ago as the representative of India. I had consul- 
ted my colleagues here, of course, previously, because it was a 
great responsibility and no man is big enough to shoulder that 
responsibility by himself when the future of India is at stake. 
For many months past we had often consulted one another, 
consulted great and repi'esentative organizations, consulted 
many members of this House. Nevertheless, when I went, I 
carried this great responsibility and I felt the burden of it. I 
had able colleagues to advise me, but I was the sole repre- 
sentative of India and in a sense the future of India for the 
moment was in my keeping. I wa.s alone in that sense and yet 
not quite alone, because, as I travelled through the air and 
as I sat there at the Conference table, the ghosts of many 
yesterdays of my life surrounded me and brought up picture 
after picture before me, sentinels and guardians keeping 
watch over me, telling me perhaps not to trip and not to 
forget them, I remembered, as many hon. Members 
might remember, that day nineteen years ago when we took a 
pledge for the first time on the bank of the river Ravi, at 
midnight hour on the 26th January, and how we took that 
oft-repeated pledge year after year in spite of difficulty and 
obstruction, and finally I remembered that day when standing 
at this very place, I placed a resolution before this House. 
That was one of the carlie.st resolutions placed before this 
Honourable Hou.se, a rc.solution that is known as the Objec- 
tives Resolution, Two years and five months have elapsed 
since that happened. In that Resolution we defined more or 
less the type of free Government or Republic that we were 
going to have. Later in another place and on a famous occa- 
sion, this subject also came up, that was at the Jaipur session 
of the Congress, becau.se not only my mind, but many minds 
were struggling with this problem, trying to find a way out 
that was in keeping with the honour and dignity and inde- 
pendence of India, and yet also in keeping with the changing 
world and with the facts as they were. What we want is some- 
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thing that would advance the cause of India, something that 
would advance the cause of peace in the world, and yet some- 
thing which would be strictly and absolutely true to every 
single pledge that we had taken. It was clear to me that what- 
ever the advantages might be of any association with the 
Commonwealth or with any other group, no single advan- 
tage, however great, could be purchased by giving up a single 
iota of our pledges, because no country can make progress by 
playing fast and loose with the principles which it has de- 
clared. So during these months we had thought and we had 
discussed amongst ourselves and I carried all this advice with 
me. May I read to you, perhaps, just to refresh your minds, 
the Resolution passed at the Jaipur session of the Congress? 
It might be of interest to you and I would beg of you to con- 
sider the very wording of this Resolution : 

“In view of the attainment of complete independence and 
the establishment of the Republic of India which will symbo- 
lize Independence and give to India the status among the 
nations of the world that is her rightful due, her present asso- 
ciation with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth of 
Nations will necessarily have to change. India, however, de- 
sires to maintain all such links with other countries as do not 
come in the way of her freedom of action and independence 
and the Congress would welcome her free association with the 
independent nations of the Commonwealth for their common 
weal and the promotion of world peace.” 

You will observe that the last few lines of this Resolution 
are almost identical with the lines of the declaration of 
London. 

I went there guided and controlled by all our past pledges 
ultimately guided and controlled by the Resolution of this 
Honourable House, by the Objectives Resolution and all that 
had happened subsequently; also by the mandate given to me 
by the All-India Congress Committee in that Resolution and 
I stand before you to say with all humility that I have fulfilled 
the mandate to the letter. All of us have during these many 
years past been through the valley of the shadow; we have 
passed our lives in opposition, in struggle and sometimes in 
failure and sometimes success, and most of us are haunted by 
19—10 DPD/65 
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those dreams and visions of old days and those hopes that 
filled us and the frustrations that often followed those hopes; 
yet we have seen that even from that prickly thorn of frustra- 
tion and despair, we have been able to pick the rose of 
fulfilment. 

Let us not be led away by considering the situation in 
terms of events which are no longer here. You will see that 
the Resolution of the Congress that I have read out says that 
because India becomes a Republic, the association of India 
with the Commonwealth must, of course, change. Further it 
says that free association may continue subject only to our 
complete freedom being assured. Now, that is exactly what 
has been tried to be done in this declaration of London, I 
ask you or any hon. Member to point out in what way the 
freedom, the independence of India, has been limited in the 
slightest. I do not think it has been. In fact, the greatest stress 
has been laid not only on the independence of India, but on 
the independence of each individual nation in the Common- 
wealth. 

I am often asked how we can Join a Commonwealth in 
which there is racial discrimination, in which there are other 
things happening to which wc object. That, I think, is a fair 
question and it is a matter which must necessarily give us 
some trouble in our thinking. Nevertheless, it is a question 
whicli does not really arise. That is to say, when we have 
entered into an alliance with a nation or a group of nations, 
it does not mean that we accept their other policies, it does 
not mean that wc commit ourselves in any way to something 
that they may do. In fact, this House knows that 
we are carrying on at the present moment a struggle, or our 
countrymen are carrying on a struggle, in regard to racial 
discrimination in various parts of the world. 

This House knows that in the last few years one of the 
major questions before the United Nations, at the instance 
of India, has been the position of Indians in South Africa. May 
I, if the House will permit me, for a moment refer to an event 
which took place yesterday, that is, the passing of the Resolu- 
tion at the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
express my appreciation and my Government’s appreciation 
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of the way our delegation has functioned in this matter and 
our appreciation of all those nations of the United Nations, 
almost all, in fact all barring South Africa, which finally 
supported the attitude of India? One of the pillars of our 
foreign policy, repeatedly stated, is to fight against racial 
discrimination, to fight for the freedom of suppressed nationa- 
lities. Are you compromising on that issue by remaining in 
the Commonwealth? We have been fighting on the South 
Africa Indian issue and on other issues even though we have 
thus far been a Dominion of the Commonwealth. It was a 
dangerous thing for us to bring that matter within the pur- 
view of the Commonwealth. Because then the very thing to 
which you and I object might have taken place. That is, the 
Commonwealth might have been considered as some kind of 
a superior body which sometimes acts as a tribunal, or judges, 
or in a sense supervises, the activities of its member nations. 
That certainly would have meant a diminution in our inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, if we had once accepted that 
principle. Therefore, we were not prepared and we are not 
prepared to treat the Commonwealth as such or even to bring 
disputes between member nations of the Commonwealth 
before the Commonwealth body. We may, of course, in a 
friendly way discuss the matter; that is a different matter. We 
are anxious to maintain the position of our countrymen in 
other countries in the Commonwealth. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we could not bring their domestic policies in dispute 
there; nor can we say in regard to any country that we are 
not going to associate ourselves with that country because we 
disapprove of certain policies of that country. 

I am afraid that if we adopted that attitude, then there 
would hardly be any association for us with any country, 
because we have disapproved of something or other that that 
country does. Sometimes, it so happens that the difference 
is so great that either you cut off relations with that country 
or there is a conflict. Some years ago, the United Nations 
General Assembly decided to recommend to its member 
States to withdraw diplomatic representatives from Spain, 
because Spain was supposed to be a Fascist country. I am not 
going into the merits of the question. Sometimes the question 
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comes up in that way. The question has come up again and 
they have reversed that decision and left it to each member 
State to do as it likes. Take any great country or a small 
country and see what this means; you do not agree with every- 
thing that the Soviet Union does; therefore, why should we 
have representation there or why should we have a treaty of 
alliance in regard to commercial or trade matters with it? 
You may not agree with some policies of the United States of 
America; therefore, you cannot have a treaty with them. 
That is not the way nations carry on their foreign work or 
any work. The first thing to realize, I think, in this world is 
that there are different ways of thinking, different ways of 
living and different approaches of life in different parts of 
the world. Most of our troubles arise from one country 
imposing its will and its way of living on other countries. It is 
true that no country can live in isolation, because the world 
as constituted today i.s progressively becoming an organic 
whole. If one country living in isolation docs something which 
is dangerous to the other countries, the other countries have 
to intervene. To give a rather obvious example, if one 
country allowed itself to become the breeding ground of all 
kinds of dangerous diseases, the world would have to come in 
and clear it up, because it could not afford to allow disease to 
spread all over the world. The only safe principle to follow is 
that, subject to certain limitations, each country should be 
allowed to live its own life in its own way. 

There are at present several ideologies in the world and 
major conflicts flow from these ideologies. What is right or 
what is wrong, we can consider at a later stage. Perhaps 
something totally different is right. Either you want a major 
conflict, a great war, which might result in the victory for 
this nation or that, or else you must allow them to live at 
peace in their respective territories and to carry on their way 
of thinking, their way of living, their structure of State, 
allowing the facts to prove which is right ultimately. I have no 
doubt at all that ultimately it will be the system that delivers 
the goods — the goods being the advancement and the better- 
ment of the human race or the people of the individual coun- 
tries — ^that will survive and no amount of theorizing and no 
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amount of warfare can make the system that does not driver 
the goods survive. I refer to this because of the argument 
that was raised that India could not join the Coinmonwealth 
because it disapproved of certain policies of certain Common- 
wealth nations. I think we should keep these two matters 
completely separate. 

We join the Commonwealth, obviously, because we think 
it is beneficial to us and to certain causes in the world that we 
wish to advance. The other countries of the Commonwealth 
want us to remain, because they think it is beneficial to them. 
It is mutually understood that it is to the advantage of tlie 
nations in the Commonwealth and therefore they join. At 
the same time, it is made perfectly clear that each country is 
completely free to go its own way; it may be that they may 
sometimes go so as to break away from the Commonwealth. 
In the world today where there are so many disruptive forces 
at work, where we are often on the verge of war, I think it is 
not a safe thing to encourage the breaking up of any associa- 
tion that one has. Break up the evil part of it, break up any- 
thing that may come in the way of your growth, because 
nobody dare agree to anything which comes in the way of a 
nation’s growth. Otherwise, apart from breaking the evil 
parts of the association, it is better to keep going a co-operative 
association which may do good in this world than to break 
it. 

Now, this declaration that is placed before you is not a 
new move and yet it is a complete reorientation of something 
that has existed in an entirely different way. Suppose we had 
been cut off from England completely and we had then de- 
sired to join the Commonwealth of Nations, it would have 
been a new move. Suppose a new group of nations wanted us 
to join them and we joined them in this way, that would have 
been a new move from which various consequences would 
have flowed. In the present instance, what is happening is 
that a certain association has been in existence for a consider- 
able time past. A very great change came in the way of that 
association about a year and eight or nine months ago, from 
August 15, 1947. Now another major change is contemplated. 
Gradually the conception is changing. Yet that certain link 
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remains in a different form. Now, politically we are complete* 
ly independent. Economically we are as independent as inde- 
pendent nations can be. Nobody can be 100% independent 
in the sense of absolute lack of interdependence. Nevertheless, 
India has to depend on the rest of the world for her trade, for 
her commerce and for many supplies that she needs, today for 
her food unfortunately, and so many other things. We cannot 
be absolutely cut off from the world. Now, the House knows 
that inevitably during the past century and more all kinds of 
contacts have arisen between England and this country, 
many of them were bad, very bad, and we have struggled 
throughout our lives to put an end to them. Many of them 
were not so bad, many of them may be good and many of 
them, good or bad, irrespective of what they may be, are 
there. Here I am the patent example of these contacts, speak- 
ing in this Honourable House in the English language. No 
doubt we are going to change that language for our use, but 
the fact remains that I am doing so and the fact remains that 
most other members who will speak will also do so. The fact 
remains that we are functioning here under certain rules and 
regulations for which the model has been the British Consti- 
tution. Those laws which exist today have been largely forged 
by them. Gradually, the laws which are good we will keep 
and those that are bad we will throw away. Any marked 
change in this without something to follow creates a hiatus 
which may be harmful. Largely our educational apparatus 
has been influenced. Largely our military apparatus has been 
influenced by these considerations and we have grown up 
naturally as something rather like the British Army. I am 
placing before the House certain entirely practical considera- 
tions. If we break away completely, the result is that without 
making suflficient provision for carrying on in a different way, 
we have a period of gap. Of course, if we have to pay a price, 
we may choose to do so. If we do not want to pay the price, 
we should not pay it and face the consequences. 

But in the present instance, we have to consider not only 
these minor gains, which I have mentioned to you, to us and 
to others but, if 1 may say .so, the larger approach to world 
problems. I felt as 1 was conferring there in London with the 
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representatives of other Governments that I had necessarily 
to stick completely and absolutely to the sovereignty and 
independence of the Indian Republic. I could not possibly 
compromise on the question of allegiance to any foreign 
authority. I also felt that in the state of the world today and 
in the state of India and Asia, it would be a good thing if we 
approached this question in a friendly spirit which would 
solve the problems in Asia and elsewhere. I am afraid I am 
a bad bargainer. I am not used to the ways of the market 
place. I hope I am a good fighter and I hope I am a good 
friend. I am not anything in between and so when you have 
to bargain hard for anything, do not send me. When you 
want to fight, I hope I shall fight and then when you are 
decided about a certain thing, then you must hold on to it 
and hold to it to the death, but about minor things I think 
it is far better to gain the goodwill of the other party. It is far 
more precious to come to a decision in friendship and good- 
will than to gain a word here and there at the cost of ill will. 
So I approached this problem and may I say how I felt about 
others? I would like to pay a tribute to the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom and also to others there, because they 
also approached the problem in this spirit, not so much to 
score a debating point or to change a word here and there in 
this declaration. It was possible that if I had tried my hardest 
I might have got a word here and there changed in this 
declaration, but the essence could not have been changed, 
because there was nothing more for us to get out of that decla- 
ration. I preferred not to do so. because I preferred creating 
an impression and I hope the right impression that the 
approach of India to these and other problems of the world 
was not a narrow-minded approach. It was the approach 
based on faith and confidence in her own strength and in her 
own future and, therefore, it was not afraid of any country 
coming in the way of that faith, it was not afraid of any word 
or phrase in any document, but it was based essentially on this 
that if you approach another country in a friendly way, with 
goodwill and generosity, you would be paid back in the same 
coin and probably the payment would be in an even larger 
measure. I am quite convinced that in the treatment of 
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nations to one another, as in the case of individuals, only out 
of goodwill will you get goodwill and no amount of intrigues 
and cleverness will get you good results out of evil ways. 
Therefore, I thought that this was an occasion not only to 
impress England, but others also, in fact to some extent the 
world, because the matter that was being discussed at IQ 
Downing Street, in London, was something that drew the 
attention of the entire world. It drew the attention of 'the 
world, partly because India is a very important country, 
potentially so, and actually so too. And the world was interes- 
ted to see how this very complicated and difficult problem, 
which appeared insoluble, could be solved. It could not have 
been solved if we had left it to eminent lawyers. Lawyers have 
their uses in life; but they should not be spread out every- 
where. It could not have been solved by those extreme, 
narrow-minded nationali.sts who cannot see to the right or to 
the left, but live in a narrow sphere of their own, and, there- 
fore, forget that the world is going ahead. It could not be 
solved by people who live in the past and cannot realize that 
the present is different from the past and that the future is 
going to be still more different. It could not be solved by any 
person who lacked faith in India and in India’s destiny. 

I wanted the world to see that India did not lack faith in 
herself, and that India was prepared to co-operate even with 
those with whom she had been fighting in the past provided 
the basis of co-operation today was honourable, that it was a 
free basis, a basis which would lead to the good not only of 
ourselves, but of the world also. I’hat is to say, we would not 
deny that co-operation simply because in the past we had 
fought and thus carry on the trail of our past karma along 
with us. We have to wash out the past with all its evil. I 
wanted, if I may say so in all humility, to help in letting the 
world look at things in a slightly different perspective, or 
rather try to see how vital questions could be approached and 
dealt with. We have seen too often in the arguments that go 
on in the assemblies of the world this bitter approach, this 
cursing of each other, this desire not in the least to under- 
stand the other but deliberately to misunderstand the other, 
and to make clever points. Now, it may be a satisfying perfor- 
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mance for some of us on occasion to make clever points and 
be applauded by our people or by some other people. But in 
the state of the world today, it is a poor thing for any respon- 
sible person to do when we live on the verge of catastrophic 
wars, when national passions are roused, and when even a 
casually spoken word might make all the difference. 

Some people have thought that by our joining or continu- 
ing to remain in the Commonwealth of Nations we are drift- 
ing away from our neighbours in Asia, or that it has become 
more difficult for us to co-operate with other countries, great 
countries in the world. But I think it is easier for us to deve- 
lop closer relations with other countries while we are in the 
Commonwealth than it might have been otherwise. This is 
rather a peculiar thing to say. Nevertheless, I say it, and I 
have given a great deal of thought to this matter. The Com- 
monwealth does not come in the way of our co-operation and 
friendship with other countries. Ultimately we shall have to 
decide, and ultimately the decision will depend on our own 
strength. If we dissociate ourselves completely from the Com- 
monwealth, then for the moment we are completely isolated. 
We cannot remain completely isolated, and so inevitably by 
stress of circumstances we have to incline in some direction or 
other. But that inclination in some direction or other will 
necessarily be a basis of give-and-take. It may be in the nature 
of alliances: you give something yourself and get something 
in return. In other words, it may involve commitments far 
more than at present. There are no commitments today. In 
that sense, I say we are freer today to come to friendly under- 
standings with other countries and to play the part, if you like, 
of a bridge for the mutual understanding of other countries. 
I do not wish to place this too high; nevertheless, it is no good 
placing it too low either. I should like you to look round the 
world today and look at the relative position of India and 
the rest of the world, more especially during the last two 
years or so. I think you will find that during this period of two 
years or less, India has gone up in the scale of nations in its 
influence and in its prestige. It is a little difiicult for me to tell 
you exactly what India has done or has not done. It would be 
absurd for anyone to expect that India can become the cru- 
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sader for all causes in the world and bring forth results. Even 
in cases that have borne fruit, it is not a thing to be proclaim- 
ed from the house-tops. But something which does not require 
any proclamation is the fact of India's prestige and influence 
in world affairs. Considering that she came on the scene as an 
independent nation only a year and a half or a little more 
ago, it is astonishing— -the part that India has played. 

One more thing I should like to say. Obviously a declara- 
tion of this type, or the Resolution that I have placed before 
the House is not capable of amendment. It is cither accepted 
or rejected. I am surprised to see that some hon. Members 
have sent in notice of amendments. Any treaty with any 
foreign power can be accepted or rejected. It is a joint decla- 
ration of eight — or is it nine? — countries, and it cannot be 
amended in this House or in any House. It can be accepted or 
rejected. I would, therefore, beg of you to consider this busi- 
ness in all its aspects. First of all make sure that it is in confor- 
mity with our old pledges, that it does violence to none. If it 
is proved to me that it docs violence to any pledge that we 
have undertaken, that it limits India’s freedom in any way, 
then I certainly shall be no party to it. Secondly, you should see 
whether it does good to us and to the rest of the world. I think 
there can be little doubt that it does us good, that this continu- 
ing association at the present moment is beneficial for us, 
and it is beneficial in the larger .sense, to certain world causes 
that we represent. And lastly, if 1 may put it in a negative 
way, not to have had this agreement would certainly have 
been detrimental to those world causes as well as to ourselves. 

And finally, about the value I should like this House to 
attach to this declaration and to the whole business of the 
talks leading up to this declaration. It is a method, a desirable 
method, and a method which brings a touch of healing with 
it. In this world which is tcKlay sick and which has not re- 
covered from so many wounds inflicted during the last decade 
or more, it is necessary that we touch upon the world prob- 
lems, not with passion and prejudice and with too much repe- 
tition of what has cea.sed to be, but in a friendly way and 
with a touch of healing, and I think the chief value of this 
declaration and of what preceded it was that it did bring a 
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touch of healing in our relations with certain countries. We 
are in no way subordinate to them, and they are in no way 
subordinate to us. We shall go our way and they will go their 
way. But our way, unless something happens, will be a 
friendly way; at any rate, attempts will be made to understand 
one another, to be friends with one another and to co-operate 
with one another. And the fact that we have begun this new 
type of association with a touch of healing will be good for 
us, good for them, and I think, good for the world. 


VVE HAVE NOT BOUND THE FUTURE DOWN 

W E HAVE HAD a fairly full debate since yesterday and 
many hon. Members have spoken in approval of this 
motion. In fact, if I may say so, some of them have even gone 
a little further than I might perhaps have gone. They have 
drawn some consequences and pointed out some implications 
which for my part I would not have approved or accepted. 
However, it is open to all of us and to each one of us to see 
the future in a particular way. 

As far as this Resolution of mine and the Declaration of 
London are concerned, what we have got to see is this : one, 
that it fulfils, or at any rate it does not go against, any pledges 
of ours; that is to say, that it takes India forward, or does not 
come in the way of India going forward to her natural desti- 
nation of a Sovereign Independent Republic. Two, that 
it helps India, or does not hinder India from making rapid 
progress in the other domains in the course of the next few 
years. We have, in a sense, solved the political problem, but 
the political problem is intimately connected with the econo- 
mic condition of the country. We are being faced with many 
economic difficulties. They are our domestic concern, no 
doubt, but obviously the world can help or hinder any policy 
that we may adopt. Now, does this proposal which is contain- 

Speech in reply to the debate in the Constituent Assembly on India's 
decision to remain in the Commonwealth of Nations, New Delhi, May 17, 
1949. 
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ed in this Declaration help our speedy progress economically 
and otherwise or not? That is the real test. I am prepared to 
admit that even without external help we shall go ahead. But 
obviously it will be a far more difficult task and it will take a 
much longer time. It is not an easy matter to do that. 

The third test is whether in the world, as it is today, it 
helps in the promotion of peace and the avoidance of war. 
Some people talk about encouraging this particular gioup or 
that, this bloc or that. We are all, I am afraid, in the habit of 
considering ourselves or our friends as angels and others the 
reverse of angels. We are all apt to think that we stand for 
the forces of progress and democracy and others do not. I 
must confess that in spite of my own pride in India and her 
people, I have grown more humble about talking in terms of 
our being in the vanguard of progress of democracy. 

In the last two or three years we have passed through 
difficult times, humiliating times. We have lived through 
them. That has been something in our favour. We have sur- 
vived them. But I hope we have learned our lesson from them. 
For my part I am a little chary now of condemning this or 
that person or this or that nation, because the hands of no 
individual or nation are clean in such matters. And there is 
far too much of the habit of condemning other nations as the 
wrong-doers or the war-mongers, and yet doing exactly the 
same thing oneself. 

If one looks round the world — of course, one favours cer- 
tain policies — one is against some things and thinks that the.se 
are dangerous and might lead to war, but others are not. But 
the most amazing thing that ,strike.s me is this: if you look back 
during the last thirty years or more which have comprised two 
wars and the period between these wars, you will find the 
same cries, changing slightly with the changed situation, of 
course, nevertheless, the same cries, the same approaches, the 
same fears and suspicions and the same arming on all sides 
and war coming. The same talk of this being the last war, the 
fight for democracy and all the rest of it is heard on every side. 
And then the war ends, but the same conflicts continue and 
again the same preparation for war. Then another war comes. 
Now, that is a very extraordinary thing, because I am 
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convinced that hardly anybody in this wide world wants war, 
barring a few persons or groups who make profit by war. 

Nobody and no country wants war. As war becomes more 
and more terrible they want it still less. Yet some past evil or 
karma or some destiny goes on pushing people in a particular 
direction, towards the abyss and they go through the same 
arguments and they perform the same gestures like 
automatons. 

Now, are we fated to do that? I do not know, but anyhow 
I want to fight against that tendency of talking about war and 
preparation for war. Obviously, no country and no Govern- 
ment of any country dai'c allow its country to be unprepared 
for contingencies. We have to prepare ourselves unfortunately, 
unless we are brave enough to follow the policy that 
Mahatmaji laid down. If we are brave enough, well and good, 
we take the chance. I do believe that if we are brave enough 
that policy will be the right policy. But it is not so much a 
question of my being brave or your being brave, but of the 
country being brave enough to follow and understand that 
policy. I do not think we have been brought up to that level 
of understanding and behaviour. Indeed, when we talk about 
that great level, I should say that in the last year and a half 
we have sunk to the lowest depths of behaviour in this coun- 
try. So let us not take the name of the Mahatma in vain. Any- 
how we cannot; no Government can say that it stands for 
peace and do nothing about it. We have to take precautions 
and prepare ourselves to the best of our ability. We cannot 
blame any other Government which does that, because that 
is an inevitable precaution that one has to take. But, apart 
from that, it seems to me that some Governments or many 
Governments go much further. They talk all the time of tvar. 
They blame the other party all the time. They try to make 
out that the other party is completely wrong or is a ^var- 
monger and so on. In fact they create the very conditions 
which lead to war. In talking of peace and our love of peace 
we or they create the conditions that in the past have invari- 
ably led to war. The conditions that ultimately lead to war 
are generally economic conflicts. But I do not think today it 
is economic conflict or even political conflict that is going to 
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lead to war, but rather the overmastering fear, the fear that 
the other party will certainly overwhelm one, the fear that the 
other party is increasing its strength gradually and would 
become so strong as to be unassailable and so each party 
goes on arming with the deadliest weapons. I am sorry I have 
drifted off in this direction. 

How are we to meet this major evil of the day? Some 
people may join wdth the group which stands for peace 
while others may join up with the other group which, accord- 
ing to them, stands for some other kind of peace or progress. 
But I am quite convinced in my own mind that by joining up 
in this way, I do not help the cause of peace. That, in fact, 
only intensifies the atmosphere of fear. Then what am I to do? 
I do not believe in sitting inactive or practising the policy of 
escapism. You cannot escape. You have to face the problem 
and try to beat it and overcome it. Therefore, the people who 
think that our policy is a kind of passive negation or is an 
insane policy are mistaken. That has not been ever my idea 
on this subject. I think it is and it ought to be our policy, a 
definite policy, to strive to overcome the general trend 
towards war in people’s minds. 

I know that in the huge problem before the world, India 
may not be a strong enough factor. She is probably too feeble 
to change it or alter it. That may be so. I cannot claim any 
visible results. Nevertheless, I say that the only policy that 
India should pursue in this matter is a positive, definite policy 
of preventing the drift to war on the part of other countries 
and also of preventing the atmosphere becoming charged 
with fear and suspicion, and of not acclaiming this country 
or that, even though they may claim to make the world 
rational, but rather laying stress on the qualities of those 
countries which are good, which arc acceptable and drawing 
out the best from them and thereby, in so far as it may be 
possible, to work to lessen the tensions and work for peace. 
Whether we succeed or not is another thing. But it is in our 
hands now to work with might and main in the direction we 
consider right, not because we are afraid or fear has over- 
whelmed us. We have gone through many frightful things 
and I do not think anything is going to happen in India or 
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the world that is going to frighten us any more. Nevertheless, 
we do not want the world to suffer or go through another 
world disaster from which you and I cannot escape and our 
country cannot escape. No policy can make us escape from it. 
Even if war does not spread to this country, even so, if xvar 
comes from abroad, it will engulf India as well as the world. 
We have to face this problem. 

This is more a psychological problem than a practical one, 
although it has practical applications. I think that in a sense 
India is partly suited to face it, because in spite of our being 
feeble and rather unworthy followers of Gandhiji, we have 
imbibed to some small extent what he taught us. Secondly, in 
these world conflicts you will see there is a succession of one 
action following another; inevitably one leading to another 
and so the chain of evil spreads; war comes and the evils that 
follow wars come and they themselves lead to another war 
and the chain of events goes on and each country is caught in 
the cycle of karma or evil or whatever you call it. Now, so far 
these evils have brought about wars in the West, because in a 
sense these evils were concentrated in the Western Powers; I 
do not by any means say that the Eastern Powers are virtuous. 
So far the West or Europe has been the centre of political 
activity and dominated the politics of the world. Therefore, 
their disputes and their quarrels and their wars have domi- 
nated the world. 

Fortunately we in India are not inheritors of the hatreds 
of Europe. We may like a person or dislike something or an 
idea, but we have not the past inheritance to crush us. 
Therefore, it may be slightly easier for us in facing these prob- 
lems, whether in international assemblies or elsewhere, to deal 
with them not only objectively and dispassionately, but also 
with the goodwill of others who may not suspect us of any ill 
will derived from the past. It may be that a country can only 
function effectively if it has a certain strength behind it. I am 
not for the moment thinking of material or war strength— 
that, of course, counts — ^but the general strength behind it. 
A feeble country which cannot look after itself, how is it to 
look after the world and others? All these considerations I 
should like this House to have before it and then to decide on 
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this relatively minor question which I have placed before the 
House, because I had all these considerations and I felt first 
of all that it was my duty to see that Indian freedom and 
independence was in no way touched. 

It was obvious that the Republic that we had decided on 
would come into existence. I think we have achieved that. We 
would have achieved that in any event, of course, but we have 
achieved that with the goodwill of many others. That, I think, 
is some additional achievement. To achieve it with the good- 
will of those who perhaps are hit by it is some achievement. 
It shows that the manner of doing things — the manner which 
does not leave any trace of hatred or ill will behind it but 
starts a fund of goodwill — is important. Goodwill is always 
precious from any quarter. Therefore, I had a feeling when I 
was considering this matter in London and later that I had 
done something that would in a small measure, perhaps, have 
met with the approval of Gandhiji. I am thinking of the 
manner of it more than the thing itself. I thought that this in 
itself would raise a fund of goodwill in the world — ^goodwill 
which in a smaller .sense is to our advantage certainly, and to 
the advantage of England, but also in a larger sense to the 
advantage of the world in the psychological conflicts which 
people try to resolve by blaming one another, by cursing one 
another and saying that the others are to blame. Maybe some- 
body is to blame; maybe some politicians or big men arc to 
blame, but nobody can blame those millions of men w'ho will 
die in these catastrophic wars. In every country the vast 
masses of human beings do not w'ajit tvar. They arc frightened 
of wars. Sometimes this very fright is exploited to revive wars, 
because it can always be said that the other party is coming 
to attack you. 

Therefore, I want this House to consider not only what 
we have achieved. In ajiy event, nobody would have been 
able to prevent us from achieving it. But what has a certain 
relevance and importance is that we have achieved it in a way 
that helps us and helps others, in a way which does not leave 
evil consequences behind it. We .should remember that if we 
ever happen to profit at other people’s expense, they will 
think of that always and want to take revenge later. So tliat 
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is the way and if the world acts in that way, problems will be 
solved far more easily and wars and the consequences of war 
will perhaps be fewer. They would be no more. It is easy to 
talk about the faults of the British or of the imperialism and 
the colonialism of other countries. Perfectly true. You can 
make out a list of the good qualities and the bad qualities of 
every nation today, including India. Even if you made that 
list, the question would still remain how anyone was going to 
draw the good from the other parties and yourself and lay 
the foundations for good in the future. 

I have come to the conclusion that it does not help us very 
much either on the government plane or on the national plane 
to lay stress on the evil in the other party. We must not ignore 
it; we have to fight it occasionally. We should be prepared 
for that, but with all that, I do not think this business of main- 
taining our own virtues and blaming the other party is going 
to help us in the understanding of our real problem. It no 
doubt gives an inner satisfaction that we are virtuous while 
others are sinners. I am talking in religious phraseology which 
does not suit me, but the fact is that I do wish to bring the 
moral aspect of this question in some degree before this hon. 
House. I would not dare to do any injury to the cause of 
India and then justify it on some high moral ground. No 
Government can do that. But if you can do a profitable busi- 
ness and at the same time it is good on moral grounds, then 
obviously it is worthy of our understanding and appreciation. 
I do submit that what we have done in no way, negatively 
speaking, injures us or can injure us. Positively, we have 
achieved politically what we wanted to achieve and we are 
likely to have more opportunities of progress in this way than 
we would otherwise have in the next few years. 

Finally, in the world context, it is something that en- 
courages and helps peace, to what extent I do not know; and, 
of course, it is a thing which in no way binds this country 
down to any country. It is open to this House or Parliament 
at any time to break this link, if they so choose. Not that I 
want that link broken. But I am merely pointing out that we 
have not bound the future down in the slightest. The future 
is free as air and this country can go any way it chooses. If it 
20—10 DPD/65 
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finds this way is a good way, it will stick to it; if not, it will go 
some other way and we have not bound it down, I do submit 
that this Resolution that I have placed before this House 
embodying approval of the Declaration, the decision at the 
Conference in London, is a motion which deserves the sup- 
port and approval of this House, not merely, if I may say so, 
a passive approval and support, but the active appreciation 
of all that lies behind it and all that it may mean for the future 
of India that is gradually unrolling before our very eyes. In- 
deed, all of us hitched our wagons to the star of India long 
ago. Our future, our individual future, depends on the future 
of India, and we have thought and dreamt of the future for a 
long time. Now, we have arrived at a stage when we have to 
mould, by our decisions and activities, this future at every 
step. It is no longer good enough for us to talk of that future 
in terms merely of resolutions, merely in terms of denuncia- 
tions of others and criticism of others; it is we who have to 
make it for good or ill; sometimes some of us are too fond of 
thinking of that future only in negative terms by denouncing 
others. Some members of this Hou.se who have opposed this 
motion and some others who are not in this House, who have 
opposed this motion, I have felt, have been totally unable to 
come out of the cage of the past in which we all of us lived, 
even though the door was open for them to come out mental- 
ly. They have reminded us, and some of our friends have 
been good enough to quote my speeches, which I delivered 
15 or 20 years ago. Well, if they attach so much value to my 
speeches, they might listen to my present speeches a little 
more carefully. The world has changed. Evil still remains evil, 
and good is good; I do not mean to say that it is not : and I 
think imperialism is an evil thing and wherever it remains it 
has to be rooted out, and colonialism is an evil thing and 
wherever it remains it has to be rooted out, and racialism is 
an evil and has to be fought. All that is true. Nevertheless, the 
world has changed; England has changed; Europe has 
changed; India has changed; everything has changed and is 
changing: and look at it now. Look at Europe which for the 
last three hundred years has had a period of magnificent 
achievement in the arts and sciences and it has built up a new 
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:ivili2ation all over the world. It is really a magpifi r-ent period 
which Europe or some countries of Europe can be greatly 
proud, but Europe during those three hundred years or more 
tias also gradually spread out its domination over Asia and 
Africa, has been an imperialist power and exploited the rest 
of the world and in a sense dominated the political scene of 
the world. Well, Europe has still, I believe, a great many fine 
qualities and those people there who have fine qualities will 
make good, but Europe can no longer be the centre of the 
world, politically speaking, or exercise that influence over 
other parts of the world, which it had in the past. From that 
point of view, Europe belongs to the past and the centre of 
world history, of political and other activities, shifts elsewhere. 
I do not mean to say that any other continent becomes a 
dominating force, dominates the rest, not in that way. How- 
ever, we are looking at it in an entirely changed scene. If you 
talk of British imperialism and the rest of it, I would say that 
there is no capacity left for imperialism even if the will were 
there; it will not do. The French are acting imperialistically 
in parts of Asia. But the fact remains that the capacity for 
carrying it off any longer is past. They may carry on for a 
year or two years, but not for very long. The Dutch may do 
so elsewhere and if you look at it in the historical perspective, 
all these things are hang-overs of something past. There may be 
strength behind imperialism today; it may last even a few years 
and, therefore, we have to fight it and, therefore, we have to be 
vigilant. I do not deny that, but let us not think as if Europe 
or England was the same as it was 15 or 20 years ago. It is not. 

I was talking about our friends who have criticized us and 
taken a rather negative and passive view. I mentioned at 
another place that their view was static. I said it was rather 
reactionary, in that particular context, and I am sorry I used 
that word, because I do not wish to use words that hurt and 
I do not wish to hurt people in this way. I have certainly 
the capacity to use language, clever language to hurt people, 
and dialectical language, but I do not wish to use it, 
because we are up against great problems, and it is poor 
satisfaction just to say a word against an opponent in an 
argument and defeat him by a word, and not reach his heart 
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or mind. I want to reach the hearts and minds of our people 
and I feel that whatever our domestic differences may be — 
let there be differences honestly felt — we do not want a cold 
regimentation of this country. 

As far as foreign affairs are concerned, there may be many 
differences, I do not deny that, but the fundamental things 
before any man who is — whatever else he may be — ^an Indian 
patriot, who wants India to progress and the world also to 
progress, must necessarily be India’s freedom, complete 
freedom, India’s progress, economically and otherwise, and 
India’s playing a part in the freedom of the world and the 
preservation of peace in the xvorld. These are the fundamen- 
tal things: India must progress. India must progre.ss inter- 
nally: we can play no part unless tve are strong in our country 
economically and otherwise. How' w'e .should do so internally 
may be a matter of difference of opinion. 1 think it should 
be possible for people to differ considerably in regard to our 
internal policy. It .should be possible for us, nevertheless, 
to have a unified foreign policy in which they agree or mostly 
agree. May I make myself clear? I do not wish in the slightest 
to stop argument or comment or critici.sm; it is a .sign of a 
healthy nation, but I do wish that argument to be the argu- 
ment of a friend and not of an opponent who sometimes uses 
that argument, not for argument’s sake, but just to in jure the 
opposite party, which is often done in the game of politics. I 
do not see any real scope for difference in regard to our 
foreign policy except if we consider the case of tho.se 
individuals or groups who think in terms of other countries 
and not primarily of India at all. That is a basic difl'erence 
and with them it is exceedingly diflicult to have any common 
approach about anything; but where people think in terms 
of India’s independence and progre.ss in the near future and in 
the distant future and who want peace in the world, of course, 
there will be no great difference in our foreign i>olicy. And 
I do not think there is, in fact, although it may be expressed 
differently. Although a Government can only speak the 
language of a Government, others speak a language which 
we all u.sed to speak, of opposition and agitation. So I would 
beg this House and, if I may say .so, the country to look upon 
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this problem not in any party spirit, not in the sense of bar- 
gaining for this little matter or that. 

We have to be careful in any business deal not to lose a 
thing which is advantageous to the nation. At the same time, 
we have to look at this problem in a big way. We are a big 
nation. If we are a big nation in size, that will not bring a big- 
ness to us unless we are big in mind, big in heart, big in 
understanding and big in action also. You may perhaps lose 
a little here or there with your bargainers and hagglers in the 
market place. If you act in a big way, the response to you is 
very big in the world and their reaction is also big. Because 
good always brings good and draws good from others and 
big action which shows generosity of spirit brings generosity 
from the other side. 

Therefore, may I finish by commending this Resolution 
to you and trusting that the House will not only accept it, but 
accept it as a harbinger of good relations, of our acting in a 
generous way towards other countries, towards the world, 
and thus strengthening ourselves and strengthening the cause 
of peace? 


C. Asia and World Peace 
ASIA FINDS HERSELF AGAIN 

F riends and fellow Asians: What has brought you, the 
men and women of Asia, here? Why have you come from 
various countries of this mother continent of ours and gather- 
ed together in this ancient city of Delhi? Some of us, greatly 
daring, sent you invitations for this Conference and you gave 
a warm welcome to that invitation. And yet it was not merely 
the call from us, but some deeper urge that brought you here. 

We stand at the end of an era and on the threshold of a 
new period of history. Standing on this watershed which 

Inaugural speech at the Asain Relations Conference, New Delhi, March 23, 
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divides two epochs of human history and endeavour, we can 
look back on our long past and look forward to the future that 
is taking shape before our eyes. Asia, after a long period of 
quiescence, has suddenly become important again in world 
affairs. If we view the millennia of history, this continent of 
Asia, with which Egypt has been so intimately connected 
in cultural fellowship, has played a mighty role in the 
evolution of humanity. It was here that civilization began 
and man started on his unending adventure of life. Here the 
mind of man searched unceasingly for truth and the spirit of 
man shone out like a beacon which lighted up the whole 
world. 

This dynamic Asia from which great streams of culture 
flowed in all directions gradually became sialic and unchang- 
ing. Other peoples and other continents came to the fore and 
with their new dynaTni.sm spread out and took possession of 
great parts of the world. This mighty continent became just 
a field for the rival imperialisms of Europe, and Europe be- 
came the centre of history and progress in human affairs. 

A change is coming over the scene now and Asia is again 
finding herself. We live in an age of tremendous transition 
and already the next stage takes shape when Asia assumes 
her rightful place with the other continents. 

It is at this great moment that we meet here and it is the 
pride and privilege of the people of India to welcome their 
fellow Asians from other countries, to confer with them about 
the present and the future, and lay the foundation of our 
mutual progress, w-cll-being and friendship. 

The idea of having an Asian Conference is not new and 
many have thought of it. It is indeed surprising that it should 
not have been held many years earlier; yet perhaps the time 
was not ripe for it and any attempt to do so woulcl have been 
superficial and not in tune with world events. It so happened 
that we in India convened this Conference, but the idea of 
such a conference arose simultaneou.sly in many minds and in 
many countries of Asia. 'Fhere was a widespread urge and an 
awareness that the time had come for us, peoples of Asia, to 
meet together, to hold together and to advance together. It 
was not only a vague desire, but the compulsion of events that 
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forced all of us to think along, these lines. Because of this, the 
invitation we in India sent out brought an answering echo 
and a magnificent response from every country of Asia. 

We welcome you, delegates and representatives from 
China, that great country to which Asia owes so much and 
from which so much is expected; from Egypt and the Arab 
countries of Western Asia, inheritors of a proud culture 
which spread far and wide and influenced India greatly; 
from Iran whose contacts with India go back to the dawn of 
history; from Indonesia and Indo-China whose history is 
intertwined with India’s culture, and where recently the 
battle of freedom has continued, a reminder to Us that free- 
dom must be won and cannot come as a gift; from Turkey 
that has been rejuvenated by the genius of a great leader; 
from Korea and Mongolia, Siam, Malaya and the Philippines; 
from the Soviet Republics of Asia which have advanced so 
rapidly in our generation and which have so many lessons to 
teach us; and from our neighbours Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, 
Bhutan, Burma and Ceylon to whom we look especially for 
co-operation and close and friendly intercourse. Asia is very 
well represented at this Conference, and if one or two coun- 
tries have been unable to send representatives, this yas due 
to no lack of desire on their part, but because circumstances 
beyond our control c4me.in the way. We also welcome obser- 
vers from Australia and New. Zealand, because we have many 
problems in common, especially in the Pacific and in the 
south-east region of Asia, and, we: have to co-operate together 
to find solutions. 

As we meet here today, the long past of Asia rises up before 
us, the troubles of recent years fade away, and a thousand 
memories revive. But I shall not speak to you of these past 
ages with their glories and triumphs and failures, nor of more 
recent times which have oppressed us so much and which still 
pursue us in some measure. During the past two hundred 
years we have seen the growth of Western imperialisms and 
of the reduction of large parts of Asia to colonial or semi- 
colonial status. Much has happened during these years, but 
perhaps one of the notable consequences of the European 
domination of Asia has been the isolation of the countries of 
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Asia from one another. India always had contacts and inter- 
course with her neighbour countries in the north-west, the 
north-east, the east and the south-east. With the coming 
of British rule in India these contacts were broken off and 
India was almost completely isolated from the rest of Asia. 
The old land routes almost ceased to function and our chief 
window to the outer world looked out on the sea route which 
led to England. A similar process affected other countries of 
Asia also. Their economy was bound up with some European 
imperialism or other; even culturally they looked towards 
Europe and not to their own friends and neighbours from 
whom they had derived so much in the past. 

Today this isolation is breaking down because of many 
rea.sons, political and other. The old imperialisms are fading 
away. The land routes have revived and air travel suddenly 
brin^ us very near to one another. This Conference itself is 
significant as an expre.ssion of that deeper urge of the mind 
and spirit of Asia which has persisted in spite of the isolation- 
ism which grew up during the years of European domination. 
As that domination goes, the walls that surrounded us fall 
down and we look at one another again and meet as old 
friends long parted. 

In this Conference and in this work there arc no leaders 
and no followers. All countries of Asia have to meet together 
on an equal basis in a common task and endeavour. It is 
fitting that India should play her part in this new phase of 
Asian development. Apart from the fact that India her.self is 
emerging into freedom and independence, she is the natural 
centre and focal point of the many forces at work in Asia. 
Geography is a compelling factor, and geographically she is 
so situated as to be the meeting point of Western and 
Northern and Eastern and South-East Asia. Because of this, 
the history of India is a long history of her relations with the 
other countries of Asia. Streams of culture have come to 
India from the West and the East and been absorbed in 
India, producing the rich and variegated culture which is 
India today. At the same time, streams of culture have flowed 
from India to distant parts of Asia. If you should know 
India you have to go to Afghanistan and Western Asia, to 
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Central Asia, to China and Japan and to the countries of 
South-East Asia. There you will find magnificent evidence of 
the vitality of India’s culture which spread out and influenced 
vast numbers of people. 

There came the great cultural stream from Iran to India 
in remote antiquity. And then began that constant intercourse 
between India and the Far East, notably China. In later 
years South-East Asia witnessed an amazing efflorescene of 
Indian art and culture. The mighty stream which started 
from Arabia and developed as a mixed Irano-Arabic culture 
poured into India. All these came to us and influenced us, 
and yet so great was the powerful impress of India’s own 
mind and culture that it could accept them without being 
itself swept away or overwhelmed. Nevertheless, we all 
changed in the process and in India today all of us are mixed 
products of these various influences. An Indian, wherever he 
may go in Asia, feels a sense of kinship with the land he visits 
and the people he meets. 

I do not wish to speak to you of the past, but rather of the 
present. We meet here not to discuss our past history and con- 
tacts, but to forge links for the future. And may I say here 
that this Conference, and the idea underlying it, is in no way 
aggressive or against any other continent or country? Ever 
since news of this Conference went abroad some people in 
Europe and America have viewed it with doubt imagining 
that this was some kind of a Pan-Asian movement directed 
against Europe or America. We have no designs against any- 
body; ours is the great design of promoting peace and progress 
all over the world. Far too long have we of Asia been petition- 
ers in western courts and chancelleries. That story must now 
belong to the past. We propose to stand on our own legs and 
to co-operate with all others who are prepared to co-operate 
with us. We do not intend to be the playthings of others. 

In this crisis in world history Asia will necessarily play a 
vital role. The countries of Asia can no longer be used as 
pawns by others; they are bound to have their own policies in 
world affairs. Europe and America have contributed very 
greatly to human progress and for that we must yield them 
praise and honour, and learn from them the many lessons they 
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have to teach. But the West has also driven us into wars and 
conflicts without number, and even now, the day after a ter- 
rible war, there is talk of further wars in the atomic age that 
is upon us. In this atomic age Asia will ha\e to function 
effectively in the maintenance of peace. Indeed, there can be 
no peace unless Asia plays her part. There is today conflict in 
many countries, and all of us in Asia are full of our owm 
troubles. Nevertheless, the whole spirit and outlook of Asia 
are peaceful, and the emergence of Asia in world affairs will 
be a powerful influence for world peace. 

Peace can only come w^hen nations are free and also when 
human beings everywhere have freedom and security and 
opportunity. Peace and freedom, therefore, have to be con- 
sidered both in their political and economic aspects. The 
countries of Asia, we must remember, are very backward and 
the standanls of life arc a]jj>allingly low. 'riiesc economic 
problems demand uigent .solution or else crisis and disaster 
may overwhelm us. We have, therefore, to think in terms of 
the common man and fashion our political, social and econo- 
mic structure so that the burdens that have crashed him may 
be removed, and he may have full opportunity for growth. 

We have arrived at a stage in human affairs when the ideal 
of One World and .some kind of a World Federation seem to 
be essential, though there are many dangers and obstacles in 
the way. We should work for that ideal and not for any group- 
ing which comes in the way of this larger world group. We, 
therefore, support the United Nations structure which is pain- 
fully emerging from its infancy. But in order to have One 
World, we must also, in Asia, think of the countries of Asia 
co-operating together for that larger ideal. 

This Conference, in a small measure, represents this bring- 
ing together of the countries of A.sia. Whatever it may achieve, 
the mere fact of its taking place is itself of historic significance. 
Indeed, this occasion is unique in history, for never before 
has such a gathering met together at any place. So even in 
meeting we have achieved much and I have no doubt that out 
of this meeting greater things will come. When the history of 
our present times is written, this event may well stand out as a 
landmark which divides the past of Asia from the future. 
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And because we are participating in this making o£ history, 
something of the greatness of historic events comes to us aU. 

This Conference will split up into committees and groups 
to discuss various problems which are of common concern to 
all of us. We shall not discuss the internal politics of any coun- 
try, because that is rather beyond the scope of our present 
meeting. Naturally we are interested in these internal poli- 
tics, because they act and react on each other, but we may not 
discuss them at this stage, for if we do so, we may lose our- 
selves in interminable arguments and complications. We may 
fail to achieve the purpose for which we have met. I hope that 
out of this Conference some permanent Asian Institute for 
the study of common problems and to bring about doser rela- 
tions will emerge; also perhaps a School of Asian Studies. 
Further, we might be able to oi'ganize an interchange of visits 
and exchanges of students and professors so that we might 
get to know one another better. There is much more we can 
do, but I shall not venture to enumerate all these subjects for 
it is for you to discuss them and arrive at some decisions. 

We seek no narrow nationalism. Nationalism has a place 
in each country and should be fostered, but it must not be 
allowed to become a^essive and come in the way of inter- 
national development. Asia stretches her hand out in friend- 
ship to Europe and America as well as to our suffering 
brethren in Africa. We of Asia have a special responsibility 
to the people of Africa. We must help them to their rightful 
place in the human family. The freedom that we envisage is 
not to be confined to this nation or that or to a particular 
people, but must spread out over the whole human race. That 
universal human freedom also cannot be based on the supre- 
macy of any particular class. It must be the freedom of the 
common man everywhere and full opportunities for him to 
develop. 

We think today of the great architects of Asian freedom — 
Sun Yat-Sen, Zaghlul Pasha, the Ataturk Kemal Pasha and 
others, whose labours have borne fruit. We think also of that 
great figure whose labours and whose inspiration have brought 
India to the threshold of her independence — ^Mahatma 
Gandhi. We miss him at this Conference and I yet hope that 
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he may visit us before our labours end. He is engrossed in the 
service of the common man in India, and even this Conference 
could not drag him away from it. 

All over Asia we are passing through trials and tribula- 
tions. In India also you will see conflict and trouble. Let us 
not be disheartened by this; this is inevitable in an age of 
mighty transition. There are powerful creative impulses and 
a new vitality in all the peoples of Asia. The masses are 
awake and they demand their heritage. Strong winds are 
blowing all over Asia. Let us not be afraid of them, but rather 
welcome them; for, only with their help can we build the new 
Asia of our dreams. Let us have faith in these great new 
forces and the dream which is taking shape. Let us, above 
all, have faith in the human spirit which Asia has symbolized 
for tliose long ages past. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT MEANS 

W E LIVE in an age of crises. One crisis follows another, and 
even when there is peace, it is a troubled peace with fear 
of war and preparation for war. Tortured humanity hungers 
for real peace, but some evil fate pursues it and pushes it 
further and further away from what it desires most. It 
seems almost that some terrible destiny drives humanity to 
ever-recurring disaster. We are all entangled in the mesh 
of past history and cannot escape the consequences of past 
evil. 

In the multitude of crises, political and economic, that 
face us, perhaps the greatest crisis of all is that of the human 
spirit. Till this crisis of the spirit is resolved it will be difficult 
to find a solution for the other crises that afflict us. 

We talk of World Government and One World and mil- 
lions yearn for it. Earnest efforts continue to be made to 
realize this ideal of the human race, which has become so im- 
perative today. And yet those efforts have thus far proved in- 
effective, even though it becomes ever clearer that if there is to 
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the world. Wars are fought and won or lost, and the victors 
suffer almost as much as the vanquished. Surely, there must 
be something wrong about our approach to this vital problem 
of the age, something essential lacking. 

In India during the last quarter of a century and more, 
Mahatma Gandhi made an outstanding contribution not only 
to the freedom of India but to that of world peace. He taught 
us the doctrine of non-violence, not as a passive submission to 
evil, but as an active and positive instrument for the peaceful 
solution of international differences. He showed us that the 


human spirit is more powerful than the mightiest of arma- 
ments. He applied moral values to political action and point- 
ed out that ends and means can never be separated, for the 
means ultimately govern the end. If the means are evil, then 
the end itself becomes distorted and at least partially evil. 
Any society based on injustice must necessarily have the seeds 
of conflict and decay within it so long as it does not get rid of 
that evil. 

All this may seem fantastic and impractical in the modem 
world, used as it is to thinking in set grooves. And yet we have 
seen repeatedly the failure of other methods and nothing can 
be less practical than to pursue a method that has failed 
again and again. We may not perhaps ignore the present limi- 
tations of human nature or the immediate perils which face 
the statesmen. We may not, in the world as it is constituted 
today, even rule out war absolutely. But I have become more 
and more convinced that so long as we do not recognize the 
supremacy of the moral law in our national and international 
relations, we shall have no enduring peace. So long as we do 
not adhere to right means, the end will not be right and fresh 
evil will flow from it. That was the essence of Gandhiji’s 
message and mankind will have to appreciate it in order 
to see and act cleanly. When eyes are bloodshot vision is 
limited. 

I have no doubt in my mind that the World Government 
must and will come, for there is no other remedy for the 
world’s sickness. The machinery for it is not difficult to 
devise. It can be an extension of the federal principle, a 
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growth of the idea underlying the United Nations, giving 
each national unit freedom to fashion its destiny according 
to its genius, but subject always to the basic covenant of 
the World Government. 

We talk of the rights of individuals and nations, but it 
must be remembered that every right carries an obligation 
with it. There has been far too much emphasis on rights and 
far too little on obligations; if obligations were undertaken, 
rights would naturally flow from them. This means an ap- 
proach to life different from the competitive and acquisitive 
approach of today. 

Today fear consumes us all — fear of the future, fear of 
war, fear of the people of the nations we dislike and who dis- 
like us. That fear may be justified to some extent. But fear is 
an ignoble emotion and leads to blind strife. Let us try to 
get rid of this fear and base our thoughts and actions on 
what is essentially right and moral, and then gradually the 
crisis of the spirit will be resolved, the dark clouds that sur- 
round us may lift and the way to the evolution of world 
order based on freedom will be clear. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM FOR ASIA 

M r Chairman and Members of the Commission, on 
behalf of the Government of India, I welcome you to this 
country and to this place. India has long been associated with 
the United Nations because India has believed in the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations, and even though some- 
times no tangible results have followed in the United Nations, 
nevertheless, we have believed that we must — and the world 
must — ^follow that course in the hope that tangible results will 
come sooner or later. We have taken part in your various 
Commissions, because we have felt that, quite apart from the 
political aspect of the United Nations, the economic aspect is 
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at least as important, if not more important; indeed we cannot 
consider the one without the other. Politically we have not 
met with great success so far, but I think that if we succeed 
in the economic field, that will affect the political field also. 

There has been talk in the past of One World in the 
political sense, but it is even more important to consider it in 
the economic sense. You are meeting here to deal with Asia 
and Asia’s problems — problems, too, inevitably in the context 
of the larger world — because we cannot escape looking at 
almost any problem except in the global context today. Asia 
is big enough and the subjects you have to deal with are vast 
and of very great importance. 

The Governor of Madras referred to the numerous papers 
and memoranda that you have before you and I feel rather 
overwhelmed when I look at all these files and papers and 
when I sec all these experts, because I can only speak as a lay- 
man, But while experts are quite inevitable in the modem 
world, sometimes I have a feeling that they become very im- 
personal and look at problems as if they were mathematical 
and algebraic formulae. Well, we have to deal with human 
beings and the future of human beings in this area under 
survey — ^Asia, which has a population of at least a thousand 
million human beings. In India, including Pakistan, there are 
40 per cent of those thousand millions, that is, four hundred 
million.s, and we have to deal with these vast numbers — 
practically half the world’s population. If you look at the 
human aspect of these thousand millions with their sufferings, 
■with their wants, with their joys and sorrows, the problem 
becomes something much more than a dry economic problem 
which you have to solve and it assumes a tremendous urgency. 

Now, for many years past most of these problems have 
been considered in the world context and I had a feeling, and 
I still have that feeling, that the continent of Asia is some- 
what neglected, somewhat overlooked. It is not considered 
important enough for as much attention to be given to it as is 
given to certain other parts of the world. Possibly that has 
been so, because most of the people who were considering 
these problems were themselves intimately connected with 
other parts of the world and naturally they thought of them in 
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the first instance. Naturally also, if I have to consider these 
problems, I would attach more importance to Asia, because it 
affects me more intimately. But that kind of reaction apart, it 
is quite obvious that you cannot consider the problem of Asia, 
or the problem of Europe, or the problem of America or the 
problem of Africa isolated from the problem of other coun- 
tries. 

It just cannot be done, and if some countries which are 
fortunate enough today — ^more fortunate than others — think 
that they can lead their lives in isolation irrespective of what 
happens in the rest of the world, it is obvious that they are 
under a misapprehension. Today, if one part of the world 
goes down economically, it has a tendency to drag others with 
it, just as when unfortunately war breaks out other people who 
do not want war are involved. So it is not a question of the 
prosperous, merely out of the generosity of their hearts, help- 
ing tho.se who are not prosperous, though generosity is a good 
thing. But it is a question of enlightened self-interest, realizing 
that if some parts of the world do not progress, remain back- 
ward, they have an adverse effect on the whole economy of 
the world and they tend to drag down those parts that are at 
present j)rospcrous. Therefore, it becomes inevitable to 
consider these problems in the global way and to pay even 
more attention to those parts which are relatively backward. 

Asia has been for generations past in a somewhat static 
and backward condition. But during the last few years 
mighty forces have been at work in Asia. These forces inevit- 
ably thought in terms of political change to begin with, be- 
cau.se without political change it was not possible to have any 
far-reaching or enduring economic change. Large parts of 
Asia were colonial territory dominated by other countries. 
From that connection they have obtained some advantage 
sometimes. While it did undoubtedly in a sense shake up that 
static condition, at the same time it tended to preserve it too. 

The political struggle of Asia is largely over, but not 
entirely; there arc parts of Asia still where some kind of 
struggle for political freedom is still going on; and it is obvious 
that so long as there is that type of struggle on the political 
plane other activities will be ignored or will be thwarted. 
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The sooner, therefore, it is realized that politically every 
country in Asia should be completely free and be in a posi- 
tion to follow its own genius within the larger world policy 
that any world organization may lay down, the better it will 
be. If one thing is certain, it is that there will be no peace in 
any part of Asia if there is a tendency for another country to 
dominate over an Asian country by force. I regret that some 
such attempts continue to be made in parts of Asia. They 
seem to me not only undesirable in themselves, but singular- 
ly lacking in foresight, because there can be but one end to 
their attempts and that is the complete elimination of any 
kind of foreign control. 

Now, generally speaking, this political aspect of the Asian 
struggle is drawing to its natural and inevitable culmination. 
But at the same time, the economic aspect continues and is 
bound up with all manner of economic problems affecting 
the world. From the Asian point of view, it has become 
essentially a matter of extreme urgency to deal with these 
problems. From the world point of view it is equally urgent 
really, because unless these problems are dealt with in Asia, 
they affect other parts of the world. I have no doubt that you, 
ladies and gentlemen, who are members of this Commission, 
realize the importance of what I have said, and will make it 
clear to the United Nations that any attempt to pay inade- 
quate attention to Asian problems is likely to defeat the end 
which the United Nations has in view. 

In Asia, many historical forces have been at work for 
many years past and many things have happened which are 
good and many things which are not so good, as always hap- 
pens when impersonal historical forces are in action. They 
are still in action. We try to mould them a little, to divert 
them here and there, but essentially they will carry on till 
they fulfil their purpose and their historical destiny. That 
historical destiny can only be one of complete political and 
economic freedom within some kind of world framework. 
In Asia and the rest of the world, there are various systems 
at work, political and economic, in different countries. 
Obviously, it will not be possible to co-operate easily unless 
we proceed on the basis of not interfering with any system, 
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political or economic, in any country, leaving it to that 
country to develop as it chooses within the larger sphere of 
world co-operation. 

You can look upon the problems of Asia from the long- 
term point of view and the short-term. The short-term 
problems demand immediate attention because of the ur- 
gency of solving some great difTicultics. There is the aspect of 
food. It is an extraordinary state of affairs that in a country 
like India or sintilar predominantly agricultural countries, 
wc should lack food or that wc should not have a sufficiency 
of food. There is .something obviously wrong if that kind of 
thing happens. 

I have no doubt in my mind that India can and will pro- 
duce enough food for itself — not immediately, but in the 
course of a few )'car.s. But at the present moment, we have to 
face this problem. Other urgent problems will similarly 
come up before you for deliberation. l,ooking at these prob- 
lems from a long-term point of view, it seems to me that 
various deficiencies have to be made good. We ha\’e to in- 
crease our productive capacity, agricultural and industrial. 
It is admitted now that industrialization .should proceed in 
these countries of Asia. In the past, this has been rather held 
up by various problems and various interests. 

The real limiting factor in industrialization is the lack of 
capital eciuipmcnt. The difficulties are of getting the capital 
equipment and special experience from those countries which 
happen to possess it and who have a surplus of it. How’ far 
that can be obtained, it is for you to calculate and the produc- 
ing countries to decide. If it is not obtained quickly, the 
process of industrialization may be somewhat delayed, but it 
will go on. 

If it is considered right in the larger intcre.st of the world 
that a country like India and other countries in the East 
should be industrialized, should increase and modernize 
agricultural production, it is in the interests of those countries 
that can help in this procc.ss to help the Asian countries with 
capital equipment and their .special experience. But in doing 
so, it is to be borne in mind that no Asian countries will wel- 
come any such assistance if there arc conditions attached 
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to it which lead to any kind of economic domination. We 
would rather delay our development, industrial or other, than 
submit to any kind of economic domination by any country. 

That is an axiom ivhich is accepted by everyone in Ind ia 
and I shall be surprised if any other country in Asia does not 
accept it. We want to co-operate in the fullest measure in any 
policy or programme laid down for the world’s good, even 
though it might involve the surrender, in common with other 
countries, of any particular attribute of sovereignty, provided 
that it is a common surrender, all round. But a long age of 
foreign domination has made the countries of Asia very sensi- 
tive about anything which might lead to some visible or in- 
visible form of domination. Therefore, I would beg of you to 
remember this and to fashion your programmes and policies 
so as to avoid anything savouring of the economic domination 
of one country by another. Political domination, it is admit- 
ted, leads to economic domination, but an invisible or semi- 
invisible economic domination creeps in unless you are 
careful; if that creeps in, it will lead immediately to ill will 
and not to that atmosphere of co-operation which is so 
essential in this matter. 

In a long-term view — I speak of India — I suppose the 
most important thing is to develop our power resources. 
From that will flow the industrialization of the country, and 
an addition to our food production. As it is, you know that 
India has probably more in the shape of irrigation than any 
other country in the world. We hope to increase that very 
greatly. We have in view at least a score of various river 
valley schemes — some very big, some bigger than the Ten- 
nessee Valley scheme, some smaller, much smaller. We have 
to push the schemes through soon, constructing huge dams 
and reservoirs, and thereby adding to the irrigated parts of 
India large tracts which are not at present under cultivation. 

May I say a word here about the population of India? A 
great deal has been said and written about our tremendous 
population and how it overwhelms us and how we cannot 
solve any problem till the Indian population is checked or 
decimated. Well, I have no desire for the population of India 
to go on increasing. I am all in favour of the. population 
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being checked, but I think there is a great misapprehension 
when so much stress is laid on this aspect. I entirely disagree 
with that. I think India is an under-populated country and 
I say this not because I want it to be much more populated. 
It is under-populated, because large tracts of India are still 
unpopulated. It is true that if you go to the Gangetic plain 
it is thickly populated; parts of India are thickly populated, 
but many parts are not populated at all. 

A delegate to this Conference told me la.st night that 
coming from Karachi to Delhi, Madras and then to Ootaca- 
mund he was amazed to see the scarcity of population. Of 
course, he was travelling by plane; nevertheless, the whole 
countryside appeared to him to be sparsely populated and 
after all one can judge whether the cotmtry is heavily popu- 
lated or not. That is a very correct impression, because large 
tracts are not populated. 

We are over-populated, if you like, because our productive 
capacity is low. If we increase our production, agricultural 
and other, and if the population is pul to work for production, 
then wc are not over-populated. We have these big river 
valley schemes which, in addition to irrigating land, prevent- 
ing floods, soil erosion and malaria, will produce a very 
great deal of hydroelectric power and at the same time we 
will have industrial development. If you look at the map 
of India, you will see the noble range of the Himalayas from 
the north to the north-cast. I do not think there is any part of 
the world similar in area which has so much concentrated 
power — latent potential power, if only it can be tapped and 
used. Well, we intend tapping and using it. To .some extent 
we have done it. The Himalayas arc also full of a variety of 
mineral resources. 

But my point is that not only India, but the whole of this 
Asian region is full of vast resources, human and material, and 
the question before us is how to yoke them together and pro- 
duce results. It is not that we arc lacking in men or material. 
We have both. In order to yoke them together the easiest way 
is to have certain assistance in capital equipment and ex- 
perienced technical personnel from those countries which may 
have a surplus. From the world’s point of view that w'ill 
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inevitably lead to the world’s good. I£ that cannot be done, 
then naturally we have to act in a more limited way, but we 
shall have to go in that direction anyhow. 

Apart from increasing production in this way — I mean 
new schemes and the rest — think it is important for us to 
utilize our existing resources better. I do not think they are 
being utilized to the best advantage. We can get more out of 
what we have than we have been doing. That involves in 
India, as in the rest of Asia, many problems — the economic 
system, the relation of capital and labour and the satisfaction 
of labour. There is no doubt at all that in all or at any rate 
most of these Asian countries, there are long-standing social 
injustices; and naturally where there are these social injustices 
you will not get proper and satisfactory work, especially now 
when there is an acute sense of social wrong and social 
injustice. 

In India 1 have no doubt that our production has suffered 
because of this acute feeling of social injustice. An individual 
or a comnuinity may undertake to shoulder almost any 
burden. We have seen during the last war how nations put up 
with the most enormous burdens in the shape of suffering 
and sacrifice; but always when there is a sense of sharing the 
burden inequitably, the burden being greater on some than 
on others, the sense of injustice becomes greater and you do 
not have that harmonious working and co-operation which is 
quite essential today, more so than in the past. Therefore, 
this problem has to be viewed from the human point of view, 
quite apart from a purely economic point of view. 

If one does view it from that human point of view, if one 
tries to co-operate without entering into a long argument, I 
think one can go far in solving it and in getting that measure 
of co-operation even among people who may hold different 
theories. So I would beg this Commission to consider this 
problem from the human point of view of removing social 
injustices. The Commission, of course, is not going to dictate 
to each individual country about its economic structure, but 
any advice from the Commission will no doubt go a long way 
and most countries will probably follow it in the largest 
measure they can. 
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Now, to repeat what I have said, I hope this Commission 
will bear in mind the fact that we are dealing with hundreds 
of millions of human beings and not abstract countries and 
abstract gi'oups. Each individual is a member of a family, 
with children who are possibly starving, who have possibly 
had no education and no opportunity for growth and 
advancement. 

I mentioned right at the beginning certain parts of Asia 
which ha\’e not completely solved their political problems. 
Some in the past year have undergone a tremendous change 
politically. India has — a part of India has become Pakistan; 
Burma has become independent and so on. May I here espe- 
cially welcome the representatives of Burma and New 
Zealand to this Commission? I should have also liked to see 
representatives here of Indonesia. 

I am not going to enter into the legal or constitutional 
aspects of such matters, but it .seems to me necessary from the 
practical point of view titat an area like the Indonesian 
Repul)lic, which is one of the richest areas in Asia, .should 
not be ignored in any plan that you might draw up for Asia, 
If that area is not directly and .sulficicntly represented here, 
then your plan is inadetjuate. It does not meet the neces- 
sities of the situation. You cannot leave out a highly impor- 
tant part of Asia and then make a plan for the rest of Asia. 
So I regret that direct representatives of the Indonesian 
Republic have not thus far found a place here. I hope it may 
be possible for them to be invited and to take part in the 
Commi.ssion’s deliberations in .some form or other. 

India, as I said, from the population point of view, forms 
40 per cent of this Asian region which you have in view. 
From the geographical point of view, too, it is rather im- 
portant, situated as it is. India propo,scs to take the fullest part 
in this co-operative clfort both for Asia and for the world. 

People vaguely talk of India’s leadership in Asia. I de- 
precate such talk. I want this problem to be approached not 
in terms of this country or that country being the leader and 
pushing or pulling others, but rather in a .spirit of co-opera- 
tion among all the countries of Asia, big or small. If any 
country pulls more than its weight, well and good. If it can 
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serve the common cause more than its share necessitates, well, 
I have no doubt, it will be patted on the back and it will be 
a good thing; but for any country to think of its leadership 
of others smacks too much of a superiority complex which 
is not desirable in an organization working together for the 
common good. 

We should talk only in terms of co-operation between 
countries, whatever they may be. It is in that spirit that I 
should like India to approach this problem, but at the same 
time I should certainly like India to play a leading part in 
serving the common cause, whatever the result of that may 
be to India. 

The Commission has come here for the first time. I believe 
one of the points that you have to determine is the location of 
your temporary headquarters. Probably, there will soon 
be the question of locating the regional headquarters. It is for 
you to determine, not for me to say much. But on behalf of 
the Government of India, I should like to invite you to have 
your headquarters in India. If you so decide you will be very 
welcome and we shall do our utmost to meet your require- 
ments here. We should like the regional headquarters to be 
here — not only the Commission. The exact location in India 
can be decided afterwards to suit your convenience and the 
convenience of the Government of India. Anyhow, I wish 
to put this invitation before you informally and we shall of 
course accept whatever decision you may take and co-operate 
with you, wherever your headquarters may be. 

I should like now to express my welcome to you again 
and wish you success in your endeavour. 


TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

I AM GRATEFUL for the Opportunity that has been given to me 
to address this great Assembly. I feel a litde embarrassed 
and a little overwhelmed by this occasion, because this 

An luidrcss to the United Nation.s General As.seinbly in Paris, November 3, 

1918 
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Assembly represents the world community, and, whether we 
who are present here are big men and women or small, we 
represent a mighty cause and something of the greatness of 
that falls upon us too, and makes us, for the moment, greater 
perhaps than we are. 

Therefore, in venturing to address this Assembly, I feel 
cmbarras.sed. You have been dealing with intricate and diffi- 
cult problems, and I do not, and I would not, venture on this 
occasion to say anything about tho.se great problems that 
confront you. You can carry the burdens and sorrows of the 
world. But I have often wondered whether, in dealing with 
those problems, the approach that is normally made to them 
is the right one. The Charter of the United Nations has laid 
down in noble language the principles and the purposes of 
this great organization. 1 do not think it would be possible 
to improve upon that language. 

The objectives are clear; our aim is clear; and yet, in 
looking at that aim, we lose ourselves often, if I may venture 
to say so, in smaller matters and forget the main objective 
that we were looking at. Sometimes it .seems that the objec- 
tive itself gels a lit tie c louded. 

I come from a country which, after a long struggle, though 
that struggle was a peaceful struggle, attained her freedom 
and her independence. In thc.se long years of struggle we were 
taught by our great leader never to forget not only the objec- 
tives we had, but also the methods whereby we should 
achieve those objectives. Always he laid stress on this, that it 
was not gocxl enough to have a good objective, that it was 
equally important that tlic means of attaining those objectives 
were good; means were always as important as cnd.s. You will 
permit me to repeat that here, because I am convinced that, 
however good the ends, the larger ends of the United Nations, 
or the lesser objectives which we may from time to time have 
before us, either as individual nations or as groups of nations, 
it is important that we should remember that the best of 
objectives may not be reached if our eyes arc bloodshot and 
our minds clouded with passion, 

Thereforc, it becomes essential for us, for a while, to think 
more of how we are doing things than what we are aiming at. 
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even though we should never forget what we are aiming at. It 
becomes necessary for us always to remember the principles 
and the purposes for which this great Assembly was formed. 

Now, a mere repetition of those principles and purposes 
would perhaps indicate to us how sometimes, with passion 
and prejudice, we swerve away from that path. This Assembly 
took shape after two mighty wars and as a consequence of 
those wars. What has been the lesson of those wars? Surely the 
lesson of those wars has been that out of hatred and violence 
you will not build peace. It is a contradiction in terms. The 
lesson of history, the long course of history, and more espe- 
cially the lesson of the last two great wars which have de- 
vastated humanity, has been that out of hatred and violence 
only hatred and violence will come. We have got into a cycle 
of hatred and violence, and not the most brilliant debate will 
get you out of it, unless you look some other way and find 
some other means. It is obvious that if you continue in this 
cycle and have wars which this Assembly was especially 
meant to avoid and prevent, the result will not only be tre- 
mendous devastation all over the world, but non-achievement 
by any individual Power or group of its objective. 

How, then, are we to proceed? It may be that it is diflScult 
to get this hatred and prejudice and fear out of our minds. 
Nevertheless, unless we try to proceed in this way, to cast out 
this fear, we shall never succeed. Of that I am quite 
convinced. 

You meet here, representatives of all nations of the world, 
or nearly all. Inevitably, you have behind you and before you 
the immediate great problems that confront more especially 
Europe, which has suffered so much. 

May I say, as a representative from Asia, that we honour 
Europe for its culture and for tlie great advance in human 
civilization which it represents? May I say that we are equally 
interested in the solution of European problems; but may I 
also say that the world is something bigger than Europe, and 
you will not solve your problems by thinking that the prob- 
lems of the world are mainly European problems? There 
are vast tracts of the world which may not in the past, for 
a few generations, have taken much part in world affairs. 
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But the\ arc awake; their people arc moving and they have 
no intention whatever of being ignored or of being passed 

by. 

That is a simple fact I think we have to remember, be- 
cause unless you have the full picture of the world before you, 
you will not even understand the problem, and if you isolate 
any single problem in the world from the rest, you do not 
understand the problem. Today I do venture to submit that 
Asia counts in world affairs. Tomorrow it will count much 
snore than today. Asia till recently was largely a prey to 
imperial domination and colonialism; a great part of it is 
free today, part of it still remains unfree; and it is an astonish- 
ing thing that any country .should still venture to hold and to 
,sct forth this doctrine of colonialism, whether it is under 
direct rule or whether it is imlircctly maintained in some form 
or other. After all that has happened, there is going to be no 
mere objection to that, but active objection, an active strug- 
gle against any and every form of colonialism in any pari of 
the world. That is the first thing to remember. 

We in Asia, who have ourselves suffered all these evils of 
culoniali.sm and of imperial domination, have committed our- 
.selves inevitably to the freedom of every other colonial 
country. I'hcre arc neighbouring countries of ours in Asia 
with whom we are intimately allied. We look at them tsnth 
sympathy; we look at their struggle with sympathy. Any 
Power, great or .small, which in that way prevents the attain- 
ment of the freedom of those peoples does an ill turn to world 
peace. 

Great countries like India who have passed out of that 
colonial stage do not conceive it po.ssible that other countries 
should remain under the yoke of colonial rule. 

There is another problem which w'c in Asia regard as a 
vital problem, and it is a question to which I want to draw 
attention: that is the quevstion of racial equality, which is 
.souicthing which is laid down in the provisions of the United 
Nation.s Charter. It is well to repeal that, because after all 
this question of racial equality has frequently been spoken 
al)out in the A.sscmbly of the United Nations. 

I do not think I need dwell on any j>articular aspect of 
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that question, but I would remind this Assembly of the world- 
wide aspects of this question. Obviously there are large 
regions of the world which have suffered from this question 
of racial in-equality. We also feel that there is no part of the 
xvorld where it can be tolerated in the future, except perhaps 
because of superior force. If racial inequality is practised, if 
it is a menace to world peace and if it violates the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, to tolerate it is obviously to 
sow the seeds of conflict. 

The effects of this inequality in the past have made them- 
selves felt in Asia, Africa and other parts of the world much 
more than in Europe, leading towards a conflict in the future, 
and it is a problem which, if it is not properly understood, will 
not be solved. 

It is a strange thing that when the world lacks so many 
things, food and other necessities in many parts of the world 
and people are dying from hunger, the attention of this 
Assembly of Nations is concentrated only on a number of 
political problems. There are economic problems also. I 
wonder if it would be possible for this Assembly to take a holi- 
day for a while from some of the acute political problems 
which face it, and allow men’s minds to settle down and look 
at the vital and urgent economic problems, and look at places 
in the world where food is lacking. 

I feel that today the world is tied up in fears and apprehen- 
sions, some of them justified no doubt. But where a person 
feels fear, bad consequences and evil consequences follow. 
Fear is not a good companion. It is surprising to see that this 
sense of fear is pervading great countries — ^fear, and grave 
fear of war, and fear of many things. Well, I think that it is 
admitted, or it will be admitted, that no aggression of any 
kind can be tolerated, because the very idea of a^ession must 
upset the balance and lead to conflict. Aggression of every 
type must be resisted. 

There are other forms of fear; there is the fear of war. In 
existing circumstances it is difiicult for people to say that they 
will not defend themselves, because if there is fear of aggres- 
sion one has to defend oneself against aggression. We have to 
defend ourselves, but even in defending ourselves, we must not 
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submit ourselves to this Assembly without clean hands. It is 
easy to condemn people. Let us not do so. Who are there 
without blame, who cannot themselves be condemned? In a 
sense, of us all who are gathered here today in this continent of 
Europe, are there any who have not been guilty in many 
ways? We are all guilty men and women. While we are 
seeking points where error occurs, we should not forget that 
there is not one of us who is exempt from blame. 

If we proceed to this problem, and discuss in peace the 
psychology of fear, if we realize the consequences of what is 
happening, it is possible that this atmosphere of fear may be 
dissipated. Why should there be this fear of war? Let us pre- 
pare ourselves against any po.ssiblc aggression, but let no one 
think that any nation, any community can misbehave. The 
United Nations is here to prevent any fear or hurt, but at the 
same time let us banish all thought of an aggressive attitude 
whether by word or deed. However, I feel that few of us can 
altogether avoid this attitude, whether it is in course of dis- 
cussions before this Assembly or elsewhere. One tries to make 
one’s points by this sort of language. It is always easy to make 
one’s points in the course of a di.scussion, but there always 
rests a bitterness which complicates the problem still further. 
As I have already said, I ask this Assembly to remember that 
such great problems cannot be solved if our eyes are blood- 
shot and our niind.s are obscured by passion. 

I have no doubt that this Assembly is going to solve our 
problems. I am not afraid of the future. I have no fear in my 
mind, and I have no fear, even though India, from a military 
point of view, is of no great consequence. I am not afraid of 
the bigness of great Pow'ers, and their armies, their fleets and 
their atom bombs. That is the lesson which my Master taught 
me. Wc stood as an unarmed people against a great country 
atul a powerful empire. We were supported and strengthened 
becau.se throughout all this period we decided not to submit 
to evil, and I think that is the lesson which I have before me 
and which is before us today. I do not know if it is possible 
to apply this to the problems which face the world today. It 
is a terrible problem, but I think if we banish this fear, if we 
have confidence, even though we may take risks of trust rather 
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than risk violent language, violent actions and in the end war, 
I think those risks are worth taking. 

In any event, there are risks — ^and great risks. If it is a 
question of taking risks why take risks which inevitably lead 
to greater conflict? Take the other risks, while always prepar- 
ing yourself to meet any possible contingency that may arise. 

It is perhaps not very proper for me to address this great 
Assembly in such matters, because I have not been associated 
with it nor with all these different problems in any intimate 
degree. However, there would have been no point in my 
addressing you merely to repeat certain pious phrases. I feel 
strongly about this matter, and that is why I should like to 
present the views and wishes of the Indian people. And the 
Indian people happen to be three hundred and thirty 
millions in number; it is well to remember that. We have had 
a year of freedom and a year of difficulty. We have overcome 
many of those difficulties and we shall overcome the others. 
We propose to go ahead at a rapid pace. We propose to build 
and construct and be a power for peace and for the good of 
the world. We propose to meet every aggression, from what- 
ever quarter it comes, in every possible way open to us. 

However, we do not think that the problems of the world 
or of India can be solved by thinking in terms of aggression or 
war or violence. We are frail mortals, and we cannot always 
live up to the teaching of the great man who led our nation 
to freedom. But that lesson has sunk deep into our souls and 
so long as we remember it, I am sure we shall be on the right 
path. And, if I may venture to suggest this to the General 
Assembly, I think that if the essentials of that lesson are kept 
in mind, perhaps our approach to the problems of today will 
be different; perhaps the conflicts that always hang over us 
will appear a little less deep than they are and in fact 
gradually fade away. 

I should like to state to this General Assembly, on behalf 
of my people and my Government, that we adhere completely 
and absolutely to the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter and that we shall try, to the best of our 
ability, to work for the realization of those principles and 
purposes. 
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In conclusion, may I congratulate the General Asseniblj 
on the Resolution introduced by the delegation of ^Mexico 
which it has just passed- It is certainly a great Resolution. If 
the General Assembly follows up that Resolution, it will go a 
long way on the road toward peace and the solution of the 
problems that are before u.s. ^Vc may not solve those prob- 
lems. No one can be ojjtimistic enough to think that all prob- 
lems will fade atvay simply if we feel good; that is not what I 
mean to say. The problems are difficult and intricate and 
they will take a lot of solving. But f do feel that our approach 
to those problems shotdd not be the ajjjjroach of anger and 
pa-csion and fear. Then, perhaps, the jwoblcms will gradually 
appear in a difrereni light. Perhaps, we sliall u.ndcr.stand the 
other side better; perhaps, the fear of one another will grow 
less in our minds, and then a soluiioti may come. At any rate, 
even if the .solution docs not come, this pall of fear that sur- 
rounds tts will grow le.ss, and that in itself will be a partial 
solution of the world problem. 


INTF.RN.ATIONAL CO-OPER.\TION 

M U. GlittKMw and Delegates to the Asian Commi.ssion of 
the International Meteorological Organization, I do not 
quite know why 1 am here, that is lo say. what particular 
qtialirieation 1 pos.s(;ss to he present at this Conference of 
people who are presumed to be exp<'rls in a jjariieular branch 
of .science, except for a certain genera! interest of mine in 
.science and scientific develnpmetit, and a vague knowledge, 
.such as possibly a semi-literate migiu possess. I has'e no expert 
knowledge oti the suiqeci and, therefore. I feel rather small 
in this gathcritig of experts. 

However, 1 have come here not to talk .so much about 
meteorology. alw'Ui which yoti know much more than I do, 
but lo olfer you a cordial welcome on liehalt of the Ciovern- 
ment of India and lo express our pleasure that you have come 

Innuj'iirul Astarj ki“*io!ial C'.onft'rpiJc f of tiu* Int- riiatiDnal 

Milporolnji'if iil Npw Drlhi. Nmnuhn 10, HHS 
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from distant countries to meet here in Delhi and to consider 
the problems before you in a spirit not of national rivalry 
but of international co-operation. 

In the world today, we have this very peculiar contradic- 
tion of rivalry of opposite forces. On one side, we see an 
inevitable development of international co-operation. The 
world today cannot get on without that international co- 
operation and one such instance is this Conference and the 
International Meteorological Organization. As the previous 
speaker mentioned, weather conditions or similar other cond.i- 
tions do not take cognizance of national frontiers. Something 
that happens in a far-off country affects us here and if we 
function in this field, as unfortunately most of us do in other 
fields, on strictly narrow lines, and think that artificial fron- 
tiers divide human beings completely, then there will be no 
progress in this branch of .science or any other. 

So, on the one hand, we have this inevitable development 
of international co-operation, and on the other, we have* 1 
hope, not inevitably, but tinfortunately, a very obvious 
narrowing of people’s minds and their functioning strictly 
and narrowly on the nationalist plane. Which force will win 
through in the end is a little difficult to say, though I suppose 
it can be .said that ultimately it is the force of international 
co-operation that must win through : because if it does not 
win through, then nothing wins through. It is not that the 
other force wins through, but that something which is rather 
negative and rather di.sastrous wins through. Many of the 
activities of the world, national or international, suffer 
greatly in consequence. 

S,o it is a good thing that we take advantage of all these 
opportunitic.s for international co-operation, not only because 
it is good in their particular field of activity, but because 
they affect the larger field of human relations in the world 
and make people realize that after all the world is being 
carried on today by a great measure of international co- 
operation. In this context, the communications system 
becomes more and more international and so many other 
branches of science can only progress internationally. 

Therefore, I welcome all the delegates who have/come 
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here and I . hope that your labouis will bear fruit in this parti- 
cular branch of science ivhich is so important for human 
welfare as well as in the larger field of human relations. 


CRISIS IN INDONESIA 


Y our Excei.i.encies^ ladies and gentlemen, I bid you a 
warm welcome on behalf of the Government of India 
and on my own behalf, and I should like to express my deep 
gratitude to your Governments for having responded at 
short notice to the urgent invitation that we extended to 
them. That re.sponse itself is witness to the deep feelings that 
have been aroused all over Asia and in other parts of the 
world at recent happenings in Indonesia. We meet today, 
becau.se the freedom of a sister country of ours has been im- 
perilled and a dying colonialism of the past has raised its 
head again and challenged all the forces that are struggling 
to build up a new structure of the world. That challenge 
has a deeper significance than might appear on the surface, 
for it is a challenge to a newly awakened Asia which has so 
long suffered under various forms of colonialism. It is also a 
challenge to the spirit of man and to all the progre.ssive forces 
of a divided and distracted world. The United Nations — 
symbol of One World that has become the ideal of men of 
thought and goodwill — has been flouted, and its expressed 
will set at nought. If this challenge is not met effectively, 
then indeed the consequences will affect not merely Indo- 
nesia but Asia and the entire world. That would represent 
(he triumph of the forces of destruction and disintegration 
and the certain sequel would be ceaseless conflict and world 
disorder. 

Although wc meet to consi<lcr a vital problem of imme- 

Prcsicii’ntial speech delivered in New Delhi inaugurating the eighteen- 
nation Conference on Indonesia, January 20, 1919. The Governments of 
Afghanistan, AuslraHa, Ihtrma, Ceylon, Kgypt, Ethiopia, India, Iran, the 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen were 
represented at tliis Conference by <lelegates at ministerial level, while China, 
Nepal, New Zealand and Siam sent observers. 
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diate importance, my mind is filled with the historic signi- 
ficance of this unique gathering. Here we are, representatives 
of the free nations of Asia and our friends from Australia 
and New Zealand as well as Egypt and Ethiopia, met together 
for the first time to consider a matter of common concern to 
us. We represent, from Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippines on the one side to Egypt and Ethiopia on the 
other, the vast area embracing half of the circumference of 
the globe and by far the greater part of its population. We 
represent the ancient civilizations of the East as well as the 
dynamic civilization of the West. Politically, we symbolize in 
particular the spirit of freedom and democracy which is so 
significant a feature of the new Asia. This long sweep of 
history passes before my eyes with all its vicissitudes for the 
countries of Asia, and standing on the edge of the present I 
look to the future that is gradually unfolding. We are the 
heirs of these long yesterdays of our history, but we are also 
the builders of the tomorrow that is shaping itself. The 
burden of that tomorrow has to be bbrne by us and we have 
to prove ourselves worthy of that great responsibility. If this 
gathering is significant today, it is still more significant in the 
perspective of tomoirow. Asia, too long submissive and 
dependent and a plaything of other countries, will no longer 
brook any interference with her freedom. 

We meet in this Conference to consider the present situa- 
tion in Indonesia and I would suggest to you that we should 
concentrate on that issue and not divert our attention to the 
many other issues which undoubtedly demand our attention. 
The story of Indonesia during the last three years has been a 
strange and revealing one. It should be remembered that 
Indonesia was reconquered from the Japanese by the Allied 
Forces and then handed over to the Dutch. Therefore, a 
special responsibility attaches to the Allied Nations. Many 
remarkable things have happened in Indonesia during these 
past three years and these are detailed in the papers supplied 
to the Conference. It is a long story of broken pledges and 
continuous attempts to undermine and break the Republic 
of Indonesia, 

On the 18th December of last year, the Dutch forces laun- 
22—10 DPD/65 
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ched an offensive, practically without warning, against the 
Republic while negotiations for a peaceful settlement were 
still going on. Even the dulled and jaded conscience of the 
world reacted to this with shock and amazement. The leaders 
of the Republic were imprisoned and separated from one 
another and treated with inhumanity. The Security Council 
of the United Nations passed a series of resolutions asking for 
the release of the Republican leaders and a cessation of hosti- 
lities as an essential preliminary to the resumption of negotia- 
tions for a peaceful and honourable settlement. The direc- 
tions of the Security Council have not yet been carried out 
and the Dutch authorities seem to be concentrating all their 
efforts on the formation of a so-called interim Government 
which they hope will be subservient to their will. Any person 
who is acquainted with the spirit of the Indonesian people or 
of Asia today knows that this attempt to suppress Indonesian 
nationalism and the deep urge for freedom of the Indonesian 
people must fail. But if open and unabashed aggression is 
not checked and is condoned by other Powers, then hope will 
vanish and people will resort to other ways and other means 
even though these might involve the utmost catastrophe. One 
thing is certain; there can be, and will be, no surrender to 
aggression and no acceptance or reimposition of colonial 
control. 

It was not without deep thought and earnest consideration 
that w'c decided to hold this Conference. Believing as we do 
that the United Nations must be strengthened as a symbol 
of the Nctv Order, we were rcluctani to take any steps which 
might ajjiicar to weaken its authority. But when the will of 
the Scctirity Council w'as itself flouted, then it became clear 
to us that we must confer together to strengthen the United 
Nations and to jirevent further deterioration of a dangerous 
situation. We meet, therefore, within the framework of the 
United Nations and with the noble words of the Charter 
before us. That Charter itself recognizes regional arrange- 
ments as a means of furthering international peace and secu- 
rity. Ours is, therefore, a regional conference to which we 
invited both Au.stralia and New Zealand, whose interest in 
the tranquillity and contentment of Indonesia is as great as 
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that of any of us. Our primary purpose is to consider how 
best we can help the Security Council to bring about a rapid 
and peaceful solution of the Indonesian problem. We meet 
to supplement the efforts of the Security Council, not to 
supplant that body. We meet in no spirit of hostility to any 
nation or group of nations, but in an endeavour to promote 
peace through the extension of freedom. It must be realized 
that both freedom and peace are indivisible. I should like to 
make it clear that we do not wish to consider this, or any 
other problem, in a spirit of racialism. Racialism has been, 
and is even today, the policy of some other countries. We, in 
Asia, who have suffered so much from it, are not going to 
encourage it, but will combat it, believing as we do that it is 
not only a negation of democracy, but is also the seed of con- 
flict. Our task will be threefold : 

1. To frame and submit to the Security Council proposals which would, 
if accepted by both parties concerned, restore peace immediately to 
Indonesia and promote the early realization of freedom by the Indonesian 
people; 

2. Also to suggest to the Security Council what action it should take if 
cither party to the dispute fails to act according to its recommendations; 

3. To devise machinery and procedure by which the Governments represent- 
ed here today can keep in touch with one another for purposes of 
mutual consultation and concepted action for the achievement of 
the purposes for which this Conference has met. 

I do not think it would be proper for me at this stage to offer 
any detailed proposals. That will be for the Conference to 
consider. But it seems to me clear that our immediate objec- 
tive should be to restore, as far as possible, the conditions 
which existed before this recent Dutch a^ession, so that the 
Republic may be able to function freely and to negotiate as a 
free Government without military or economic pressure. The 
next step should be to aim at the elimination to colonialism. 
It must be appreciated that so long as any form of colonialism 
exists in Asia or elsewhere, there will be conflict and a threat 
to peace. The situation in Indonesia is full of dangerous 
possibilities and requires urgent action. We have to aim, 
therefore, to complete our work as quickly as possible, so that 
the Security Council which is still considering this difficult 
problem should be in possession of our views within the next 
few days. All of us who meet here have, I believe, this commu- 
nity of outlook and our deliberations should bear fruit soon. 
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We are living in a revolutionary age of transition. On the 
one hand, we see a divided and disintegrating world, a 
multitude of conflicts and an ever-present fear of world war. 
On the other hand, we see creative and co-operative impulses 
seeking a new integration and a new unity. New problems 
arise from day to day which, in their implications, concern all 
of us or many of us. The Americans have already recognized 
a certain community of interest and have created machinery 
for the protection and promotion of common interests. A 
similar movement is in progress in Europe. Is it not natural 
that the free countries of Asia should begin to think of some 
more permanent arrangement than this Conference for effec- 
tive mutual consultation and concerted effort in the pursuit of 
common aims — not in a spirit of selfishness or hostility to any 
other nation or group of nations, but in order to strengthen 
and bring nearer fulfilment the aims and ideals of the 
Charter of the United Nations? In this world of hatred, 
conflict and violence, let us endeavour to work jointly and in 
co-operation with others of goodwill to further the cause of 
peace and tolerance and freedom. We shall not succeed in 
our mission if we follo\v the path of violence or seek to 
divide the world further, but wc may well make a difference 
to the world if wc fashion ourstrlvcs in accordance with the 
old spirit of Asia and hold up the torch of truth and peace to 
a war-distracted world. May I, in all humility but also with 
pride, remind this Conference of the mc.s.sagc of the Father of 
our Nation who led us through the long night of our sub- 
jection to the dawn of freedom? It was not through hatred or 
violence or intolerance of each other, he told us, that nations 
grow in stature or attain their freedom. It was by following 
his lead in .some mca.surc that we attained our independence 
through peaceful methods. 'I’hc world has got caught in a 
vicious circle of fear, hatred and violence. It will never get 
out of that vicious circle unless it .seeks other way.s and prac- 
ti.scs other incan-s. Tht;refore, let u.s adhere to the right means 
with the conviction that right means will inevitably lead to 
right ends. Thus, we shall help in the process of integration 
and synthesis which is .so urgently needed in the world of today. 
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THE FUNCTION OF UNIVERSITIES 

I HAVE COME BACK after a long while to my home town of 
Allahabad to which I have almost become a stranger. 
During these past fifteen months I have lived in New Delhi, 
next door to Old Delhi City. What do those two cities convey 
to us, what pictures and thoughts do they bring to our minds? 
When I think of them, the long vista of India’s history 
stretches out before me, not so much the succession of kings 
and emperors, but rather that of the inner life of a nation, 
its cultural activities in many fields, its spiritual adventures 
and its voyages in the realms of thought and action. The life 
of a nation, and more especially of a nation like India, is 
lived principally in the villages. Nevertheless, it is the cities 
that represent the highest cultural achievements of the age, 
as they also do sometimes the more unpleasant aspects of 
human life. So tliese cities remind me of the cultural growth 
of India, of that inner strength and balance which come from 
long ages of civilization and culture. We have been very 
proud of this inheritance of ours in India, and rightly so. And 
yet, where do we stand today? 

It is well that we put this question to ourselves in this 
ancient city of Allahabad and in this seat of learning. The 
universities have much to teach in the modern world and 
their scope of activity ever enlarges. I am myself a devotee of 
science and believe that the world will ultimately be saved, 
if it is to be saved, by the method and approach of science. 
But whatever path of learning we may pursue, and however 
profitable it might seem to us, there is a certain basis and 
foundation without which the house of learning is built on 
shifting sands. It is for a university to realize and to lay stress 
on this essential basis and foundation, those standards of 

Address to a special convocation of the University of Allahabad, December 13, 
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thought and action which make an individual and a nation. 
Above all, this is necessary today, during this phase of ex- 
tremely rapid transition, when old values have almost left us 
and we have adopted no new ones. Freedom came to us, our 
long-sought freedom, and it came with a minimum of 
violence. But immediately after, we had to wade through 
oceans of blood and tears. Worse than the blood and tears 
was the shame and disgrace that accompanied them. Where 
were our values and standards then, where was our old cul- 
ture, our humanism and .spirituality and all that. India has 
stood for in the past? Suddenly darkness descended upon this 
land and madness seized the people. Fear and hatral blinded 
our minds and all the restraints which civilization imposes 
were .swept asvay. Horror piled on honor anti a sudden 
emptiness seized us at the brute .savagery of human beings. 
The lights .seemed all to go out; not all, for a few still flickered 
in the raging tempest. We sorrowed for the dead and the 
dying and for those whose suflering was greater than death. 
We sorrowed even more for India, otir common mother, for 
whose freedom wc had laljoured these long years. 

The lights .seemed to go out. But one bright flame continu- 
ed to burn and shed its light on the .surrounding gloom. And 
looking at that pure flame, .strength and hope returned to us 
and wc felt that whatever momentary di,sa.stcr might over- 
whelm our people, there was the spirit of India, strong and 
unsullied, rising above the turmoil of the pre.scnt and not 
caring for the petty exigencies of the day. How many of you 
realize what it has meant to Iiwlia to have the pre.scncc of 
Mahatma Gandhi during the.se months? Wc all know of his 
magnificent services to India and to freedom during the past 
half century and more. But no service could have been greater 
than the one he has performed during the past four months 
when in a cli.s.solving world he has been like a rock of pur- 
j>ose and a lighthouse of irtith, and his firm, low voice has 
risen above the clamours of the multitude, pointing to the 
path of rightful endeavour. 

And because of this bright flame we could not lo.se faith in 
India and her people. And yet the .surrounding gloom was in 
itself a menace. Why .should we relapse into this gloom when 
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the sun of freedom had arisen? It is necessary for all of us,- 
and more especially for young men and young women in the 
universities to pause and think for a while on these basic 
matters, for the future of India is taking shape in the present, 
and the future is going to be what millions of young men 
and women want it to be. There is today a narrowness and 
intolerance and insensitiveness and lack of awareness which 
rather frighten me. We have recently passed through a great 
world war. That war has not brought peace and freedom, but 
it should teach us many lessons. It brought the downfall of 
what had been called Fascism and Nazism. Both of these 
creeds w^ere narrow and overbearing and based on hatred 
and violence. I watched their growth in their respective coun- 
tries as well as elsewhere. They brought a certain prestige to 
their people for a while, but they also killed the spirit and 
destroyed all values and standards of thought and behaviour. 
They ended by ruining the nations they sought to exalt. 

I see something very similar to that flourishing in India 
today. It talks in the name of nationalism, sometimes of 
religion and culture, and yet it is the very opposite of nationa- 
lism, of true morality and of real culture. If there was any 
doubt of this, the past few months have shown us the real 
picture. For some years we have had to contend against the 
policy of hatred and violence and narrow communalism on 
the part of a section of the community. Now, that section has 
succeeded in forming a State carved out of certain parts of 
India. Muslim communalism, which had been such a danger 
and obstruction to Indian freedom, now calls itself a State. 
It has ceased to be a living force in India proper today, be- 
cause its strength is concentrated in other parts. But it 1^ 
resulted in degrading other sections of the community who 
seek to copy it and sometimes even to improve upon it. We 
have now to face this reaction in India and the cry is raised 
for a communal State, even though the words used may be 
different. And not only a communal State is demanded, but 
in all fields of political and cultural activity the same narrow- 
ing and strangling demand is put forward. 

If we look back at India’s long history we find that our 
forefathers made wonderful progress whenever they looked 
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out on the world with clear and fearless eyes and kept the 
windows of their minds open to give and to receive. And, 
in later periods, when they grew narrow in outlook and 
shrank from outside influences, India suffered a setback poli- 
tically and culturally. What a magnificent inheritance we 
have, though we have abused it often enough! India has 
been and is a vital nation, in spite of all the misery and 
suffering she has experienced. That vitality in the realm of 
constructive and creative cfTorl spread to many parts of the 
Asian world and elscwlicrc and brought splendid conquests 
in its train. Tho.se conquests were not .so much of the .sword, 
but of the mind and heart which bring healing and which 
endure when the men of the sword and their tvork arc for- 
gotten. But that very vitality, if not rightly and creatively 
directed, may turn inward and destroy and degrade. 

Even during the in ief span of our lives we have .seen these 
two foretts at play in India and the world at large — the forces 
of constructive and creative effort and the forces of destruc- 
tion. Which will iriumph in tlu; end?' And ott which side do 
we stand? 'I'hat is a vital quc.stion for each one of us and, 
more especially, for tho.se from whom the leaders of the nation 
will be drawn, and on whom the bunleu of tomorrow will fall. 
We dare not sit on the fence and rtdu.se to face the issue. We 
dare not allow our mind.s to be befuddled by pa.ssion and 
hatred when clear thought and effective action are necessary. 

What kind of India arc tve working for, and what kind of 
world? Arc haired and violence and fc:ir and cominunalisra 
and narrow provincialism to mould our future? Surely not, 
if there fias been any truth in us and in our professions. Here 
in this city of Allahabad, dear to me not only because of my 
close a.s.sociation with it, but also because of its part in India's 
history, my boyhood and youth were spent in dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions of India’s future. Was there any 
real substance in those dreams or were they merely the fancies 
of a fevered brain? Some .small part of tliosc dreams has come 
true, but not. in the manner I harl imagined, and .so much 
still remain.s. Instead of a feeling of triumph at achievement, 
there is an cmptine.ss and di.stress at the sorrow that surrounds 
us, and we have to wipe the tears from a million eyes. 
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A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for 
reason, for progress, for the adventure of ideas and for the 
search for truth. It stands for the onward march of the human 
race towards even higher objectives. If the universities dis- 
charge their duty adequately, then it is well with the nation 
and the people. But if the temple of learning itself becomes a 
home of narrow bigotry and petty objectives, how then will 
the nation prosper or a people grow in stature? 

A vast responsibility, therefore, rests on our universities 
and educational institutions and those who guide their desti- 
nies. They have to keep their lights burning and must not 
stray from the right path even when passion convulses the 
multitude and blinds many amongst those whose duty it is to 
set an example to others. We are not going to reach our goal 
through crookedness or flirting tvith evil in the hope that it 
may lead to good. The right end can never be fully achieved 
through wrong means. 

Let us be clear about our national objective. We aim at a 
strong, free and democratic India where every citizen has an 
equal place and full opportunity of growth and service, 
where present-day inequalities iii wealth and status have 
ceased to be, where our vital impulses are directed to creative 
and co-operative endeavour. In such an India communalism, 
separatism, isolation, untouchability, bigotry, and exploita- 
tion of man by man have no place, and while religion is free, 
it is not allowed to interfere with the political and economic 
aspects of a nation’s life. If that is so, then all this business of 
Hindu and Muslim and Christian and Sikh must cease in so 
far as our political life is concerned and we must build a 
united but composite nation where both individual and 
national freedom are secure. 

We have passed through grievous trials. We have survived 
them but at a terrible cost, and the legacy they have left in 
tortured minds and stunted souls will pursue us for a long 
time. Our trials are not over. Let us prepare ourselves for 
them in the spirit of free and disciplined men and women, 
stout of heart and purpose, who will not stray from the right 
path or forget our ideals and objectives. We have to start 
this work of healing and we have to build and create. The 
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wounded body and spirit of India call upon all of us to 
dedicate ourselves to this great task. May we be worthy of 
the task and of India! 


FREEING THE SPIRIT OF MAN 

I HAVE COME BACK to Aligarh and to this University after a 
long interval. We have been separated not only by a dis- 
tance of time, but also by a distance of spirit and outlook. I 
do not quite know where you, or for the matter of that most 
of us, stand today, for we have gone through convulsions and 
heart-breaks which have no doubt created in many of us 
doubts and disillusionment. While the pre.sent is full of un- 
certainty, the future i.s even more .shrouded and difficult to 
pierce. Nevertheless, tve have to face this present and try to 
mould the future. Wc have to see, each one of us, where we 
stand and w'hai wc .stand for. Wiihotit a stout anchor of faith 
in the future we will drift in the prc.sent and life itself would 
have no objective worth striving for. 

I have acccpicil the invitation of your Vice-Chancellor 
with pleasure, for I wantetl to meet all of you and to probe 
somewhat into your minds and to let you have a glimpse of 
my own mind. W'e have to understand one another, and if 
we cannot agree about everything, w'c mu.st at least agree to 
differ and know where we agree and where wc differ. 

For every .scitsitivc human being in India the la.st six 
months have brought pain and .sorrow, and what is worst 
of all, a humiliation of the spirit. It has been bad enough for 
those who are old in years and experienced, but I often 
wonder how the yoimg feel who, at the thre.shold of their 
lives, have seen and experienced catastrophe and di.saster. 
They will, no doubt, survive it, for youth is resilient; but it 
may well be that they will carry the mark of it for the rc.sL of 
their days. l’erha]).s if we artr wi.sc and .strong enough to think 

A<ltircss to tUt* unimal cotivixatioa oi’ the Muslim University of Aligarh, 
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and act rightly even now, we may succeed in erasing that 
mark. 

For my part I wish to say that, in spite of everything, I 
have a firm faith in India’s future. Indeed, if I did not have 
it, it would not have been possible for me to work effectively. 
Although many of my old dreams have been shattered by 
recent events, yet the basic objective still holds and I see no 
reason to change it. That objective is to build up a free India 
of high ideals and noble endeavour where there is equality of 
opportunity for all and where many variegated streams of 
thought and culture meet together to form a mighty river of 
progress and advancement for her people. 

I am proud of India, not only because of her ancient, 
magnificent heritage, but also because of her remarkable 
capacity to add to it by keeping the doors and windows of her 
mind and spirit open to fresh and invigorating winds from 
distant lands. India’s strength has been twofold; her own 
innate culture which flowered through the ages, and her capa- 
city to draw from other sources and thus add to her own. She 
was far too strong to be submerged by outside streams, and 
she was too wise to isolate herself from them, and so there is 
a continuing synthesis in India’s real history and the many 
political changes which have taken place have had little 
effect on the growth of this variegated and yet essentially 
unified culture. 

I have said that I am proud of our inheritance and our 
ancestors who gave an intellectual and cultural pre-eminence 
to India. How do you feel about this past? Do you feel that 
you are also shares in it and inheritors of it and, therefore 
proud of something that belongs to you as much as to me? Or 
do you feel alien to it and pass it by without understanding it 
or feeling that strange thrill which comes from the realiza- 
tion that we are the trustees and inheritors of this vast 
treasure? I ask you these questions, because in recent years 
many forces have been at play diverting people’s minds into 
wrong channels and trying to pervert the course of history. 
You are Muslims and I am a Hindu. We may actoere to 
different religious faiths or even to none; but that does not 
take away from that cultural inheritance that is yours as weU 
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as mine. The past holds us together; why should the present 
or the future divide us in spirit? 

Political changes produce certain results, but the essential 
changes are in the spirit and outlook of a nation. What has 
troubled me very greatly during these past months and years 
is not the political changes, but rather the creeping sense of 
a change of spirit which has created enormous barriers bet- 
ween us. The attempt to change the spirit of India was a 
retersal of the historical jjrotess through which we had been 
passing for long ages past and it is because we tried to reverse 
the current of history that cli.sa.stcr overwhelmed us. Wc can- 
not easily play about with geography or with the powerful 
trends which make history. And it is infinitely worse it we 
make hatred and violence the springs of action. 

Pakistan has come into being, rather unnaturally I think. 
Nevertheless, it represents the urges of a large number of per- 
sons. I believe that this ilevclopmeni has been a throw-back 
but wc accepted it in good faith. I want you to understand 
clearly what our jircscnt view is. Wc have been charged vs'ith 
desiring to strangle and crush Pakistan and to force it into a 
rciuiion with India. That charge, as many others, is based on 
fear and a complete misunderstamling of our attitude. . I 
believe that, for a variety of rea.sons, it is inevitable that India 
and Pakistan should draw closer to each other, or ehc they 
will come into conflict. There is no middle way, for wc have 
known each otlicr too long to be indilferent neighbours. I 
believe indccil that in the present context of the world India 
must develop a closer union with main other neighbouring 
coxintrics. But all this does not mean any dc.sirc to .strangle or 
compel Pakistan. Compnlsion there can never be, and an 
attempt to disrupt Pakistan would recoil to India's disadvan- 
tage. If wc had xvanted to break Paki.stan, why did wc agree 
to the partition? It was easier to prevent it then than to try 
to do .so now after all that has happened. There is no going 
back in hi.story. As a niititer of fact it is to Intlia’s advantage 
that Paki.stan should be a .secure and jtrosperous Slate xvith 
xvhich xvc tan develop close and friendly relations. If today 
by any chance 1 were oll'crcd the reunion of India and 
Pakistan, I would decline it for obvious reasons. I do not 
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want to carry the burden of Pakistan’s great problems. I have 
enough of my own. Any closer association must come out of 
a normal process and in a friendly way which does not end 
Pakistan as a State, but makes it an equal part of a larger 
union in which several countries might be associated. 

I have spoken of Pakistan because that subject must be in 
your minds and you would like to know what our attitude 
towards it is. Your minds are probably in a fluid state at 
present, not knowing which way to look and what to do. All 
of us have to be clear about our basic allegiance to certain 
ideas. Do we believe in a national State which includes 
people of all religions and shades of opinion and is essentially 
secular as a State, or do we believe in the religious, theocratic 
conception of a State which regards people of other faiths as 
somebody beyond the pale? That is an odd question to ask, 
for the idea of a religious or theocratic State was given up by 
the world some centuries ago and has no place in the mind of 
the modern man. And yet the question has to be put in 
India today, for many of us have tried to jump back to a past 
age. I have no doubt that whatever our individual answers 
may be, it is not possible for us to go back to a conception 
that the world has outlived and that is completely out of 
tune with modern conceptions. As far as India is concerned, 
I can speak with some certainty. We shall proceed on secular 
and national lines in keeping with the powerful trends to- 
wards internationalism. Whatever confusion the present may 
contain, in the future, India will be a land, as in the past, of 
many faiths equally honoured and respected, but of one 
national outlook, not, I hope, a narrow nationalism living in 
its own shell, but rather the tolerant creative nationalism 
which, believing in itself and the genius of its people, takes 
full part in the establishment of an international order. The 
only ultimate aim we can have is that of One World. That 
seems a far cry today with warring groups and preparations 
for and shouting of World War Three. Yet, despite all this 
shouting, that is the only aim that we can keep in view, for 
the alternative to world co-operation is world disaster. 

We must cultivate this broad outlook and not be 
led away by the narrowness of others into becoming narrow 
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in spirit and outlook ourselves. We have had enough of what 
has been called communalism in this country and we have 
tasted of its bitter and poisonous fruit. It is time that we 
put an end to it. For my part I do not like the intrusion of 
this communal spirit anyivhere, and least of all in educational 
institutions. Education is meant to free the spirit of man and 
not to imprison it in set frames. I do not like this university 
being called the Muslim University just as I do not like the 
Benares University to be called the Hindu University. This 
does not mean that a university .should not specialize in parti- 
cular cultural subjects and studies. I think it is right that 
this University should lay special .stress on certain aspects of 
kslamic thought and culture. 

I want you to think about those problems and come to 
your own conclusions, 'rhe.se conclusions cannot be forced 
upon you except to some extent, of course, by the compul- 
sion of events which none of us can ignore. Do not think 
that you arc outsiders here, fcjr you arc as much flesh and 
blood of India as anyone else, and you have every right to 
share in what India lias to offer. But those who .stNek rights 
mu.st .share in the obligations also. Indeed, if the 
duties and obligations arc accepted, then rights How of them- 
selves. I invite you as free citizens of free India to play your 
role in the building up of this great country and to be 
sharers, in common with others, in the triumphs and set- 
backs alike that may come our way. 'Fhe pre.sent with all its 
unhappiness and misery will pass. It is the future that counts, 
more especially to the young, anti it is that future that 
beckons to you. How will you answer that call? 



TO THE MOUNTBATTENS 


Y our Excellencies, Your Highnesses, ladies and 
gentlemen, 

Fifteen months ago, almost to the day, some of us 
went to Palam airfield to welcome the new Viceroy and his 
wife. Some of us will go again to Palam airfield tomorrow 
morning to bid them goodbye. Fifteen months have passed 
and these fifteen months seem a long time, and yet it seems 
but yesterday that Lord and Lady Mountbatten and Pamela 
Mountbatten came here, and yet if you look again it seems 
that an age has gone by because of the accumulation of sensa- 
tion and experience, of joy and sorrow that has come to us 
during these fifteen months, 

I find it a little difficult to speak on this occasion, because 
the people about whom I am going to speak have become 
during this period very dear and intimate friends of ours, and 
it is always difficult to speak of those who are friends and who 
are dear to us. One may overdo it or one may, on the other 
hand, guard oneself unduly and underdo it. In any event, I 
do not know that any words of mine are needed here to say 
much about Lord and Lady Mountbatten. In the past few 
days, there have been numerous parties where they received 
words of praise and friendship and welcome I suppose, but 
they were rather formal on the whole. 

I do feel that any words of mine this evening, after the 
demonstration in the City of Delhi three or four hours ago, 
will be in the nature of an anticlimax, because that was such a 
wonderful demonstration of friendship and affection that any 
words or phrases can hardly be suited to an occasion after 
that event. I do not know— at the most I can only guess- 
how Lord and Lady Mountbatten felt on that occasion; but 
used as I am to these vast demonstrations here, I was much 
affected and I wondered how it was that an Englishman and 
an Englishwoman could become so popular in India during 
this brief period of time; and that brief period being a 

speech at a banquet pven to Lord and Lady Mountbatten on the 
of their departure from India^ June 20, 1948 
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period certainly of achievement and success in some measure, 
but also a period of sorrow and disaster. 

In fact, I have often wondered why the people of India 
put up with people like me who arc connected with the 
governing of India after all that has happened during the last 
few months. I am not quite sure that if I had not been in the 
Government, I would have put up with my Government. 
Quite apart from the merits or demerits, the fact is that a gov- 
ernment should and must be responsible for everything that 
happens, and if e\crything that happens is not right, then the 
government ought to be held responsible. I think that is a 
good maxim, generally speaking. It may perhaps be possible 
to find sufficient excuses. So it surpri.sed me all the more 
that after this period of storm and stress and difficulty, the 
Governor-CJcneral and his wife, who were in some sense 
as.sociatcd with all this, .should still be able to win the affection 
of the people to such a tremendous degree. 

Obviously, this was not connected so much with what 
had hapixjiicd, but rather with the good faith, the friendship 
and the love of India that these two possessed. They .saw them 
working hard with indomitable energy, with perseverance, 
with ojitimism, which defied everything; even more than see- 
ing they felt the friendship which they had for India and they 
saw' that they were .serving India to the best of their ability. 

We have many failings and many weakncs.scs in India, but 
when wc .see friendsliip for India and .service of India, our 
hearts go out and tho.se who arc friends of India and those 
who .serv'c India are our comrades, whoever they might be or 
wherever they might he. And so the people of India, realizing 
that Lord and Lady Mounthaiten undoubtedly were friendly 
to India and the Indian people, undoubtedly were serving 
them, g.ive them their affection and love. They could not give 
very much else. You may have many gifts and presents, but 
there is noihingraier oi- more precious than the love and affec- 
tion of (he pcojile. You have .seen yourself, Sir and Madam, 
how such love and affection work. If I may say so, they are the 
most precious of gifts. So when you have seen till this, I have 
little to add except to say a few' words, rather personal per- 
haps, and also impersonal. 
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You have been here, in your individual capacity and in a 
great public capacity. We have become friends with you, 
many of us, and we have been thrown together at a strange 
moment in history, and we have been actors also in this 
historic scene. It is difficult for me or for anyone to judge of 
what we have done during the last year or so. We are too near 
it and too intimately connected with events. Maybe, we have 
made many mistakes, you and we. Historians a generation or 
two hence will perhaps be able to judge whether we have 
done right and whether we have done wrong. Nevertheless, 
whether we did right or wrong, the test, perhaps the right test, 
is whether we tried to do right or did not, for if we did try to 
do right with all our might and main, then it does not very 
much matter, although it does matter in the sense that it 
turned out to be a wrong thing. I cannot judge our own 
motives, but I do believe that we did try to do right and I am 
convinced that you tried to do the right thing by India, and 
therefore, many of our sins will be forgiven us and many of 
our errors also. 

You came here. Sir, with a high reputation, but many a 
reputation has foundered in India. You lived here during a 
period of great difficulty and crisis, and yet your reputation 
has not foundered. That is a remarkable feat. Many of us who 
came in contact with you from day to day in these days of 
crisis learnt much from you, we gathered confidence when 
sometimes we were rather shaken, and I have no doubt that 
the many lessons we have learnt from you will endure and will 
help us in our work in the future. 

To you also. Madam, I should like to address myself. The 
gods or some good fairy gave you beauty and high intelli- 
gence, and grace and charm and vitality, great gifts, and she 
who possesses them is a great lady wherever she goes. But unto 
those that have, even more shall be given, and they gave you 
something which was even rarer than those gifts, the human 
touch, the love of humanity, the urge to serve those who suffer 
and who are in distress, and this amazing mixture of qualities 
resulted in a radiant personality and in the healer’s touch. 
Wherever you have gone, you have brought solace, you have 
brought hope and encouragement. Is it surprising, therefore, 
- 23—10 DPD/65 
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that the people of India should love you and look up to you as 

one of themselves and should grieve that you are going? 

Hundreds of thousands have seen you personally in various 
camps and hospitals and other places, and hundreds of 
thousands will be sorrowful at the news that you have gone. 

May I say a word of Pamela Mountbatten? She came here 
straight from school, and possessing all the charm she does, 
she did a grown-up person’s work in this troubled scene of 
India. I do not know if all of you who are present here know 
the work she has done, but those who do know well how 
splendid thai has been and how much it has been appreciated. 

I do not wish to say more, but to repeat what many no 
doubt have told you, that while we say good-bye to you, we 
do not look upon this as a good-bye and farewell. 

The bonds lhat tic the Mountbattens to us are too strong 
to be broken and we hope to meet here or elsewhere from time 
to time, and whether we meet you or not, we shall remember 
you always. We cannot give you anything more precious or 
more valuable a gift than you htivc received from the people 
of Delhi — from the people of India — but as a small .souvenir 
my colleagues in the Cabinet and the Governors of all the" 
provinces of India have joined together in prc.senting you with 
this small gift which I shall have the privilege to hand to you. 

'Phis, as you sec, is a kind of plate or tray. It has inscribed 
upon it the engraved signatures of all the members of the 
Cabinet and all the Governors in India, and the inscription 
upon it is this: 

'Po The Mou.ntbattens 
On the «/<■ of their departure from India 
With afjertion and good vnshrs and as a token of friendship 

Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, ladies and gentle- 
men, may I ask you to drink to the health and good fortune 
of the Mountbattens. 



THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


T his question was addressed to my colleague, the Home 
Minister. But as I have been largely concerned with this 
matter, I am taking the liberty o£ answering it myself. I am 
grateful to the Hon. Member who has put this question as 
it enables the Government to remove certain misapprehen- 
sions on the subject. 

The question of having a National Anthem to be played 
by orchestras and bands became an urgent one for us imme- 
diately after the 15th August, 1947. It was as important as 
having a National Flag. It was important from the point of 
view of our Defence Services, our foreign embassies and 
legations and other establishments. It was obviously not suit- 
able for "God Save the King" to be played by our Army 
bands, or abroad, after the achievement of independence. We 
were constantly being asked what tune should be played on 
such occasions. W^e could not give an answer, because the 
decision could only be made ultimately by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The matter came to a head on the occasion of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New York in 1947. Our 
delegation was asked for our National Anthem for the orches- 
tra to play on a particular occasion. The delegation possessed 
a record of ‘Janaganamana’ and they gave this to the orches- 
tra who practised it. When they played it before a l^ge 
gathering it was very greatly appreciated, and representatives 
of many nations asked for a musical score of this new tune 
which struck them as distinctive and dignified. This orchestral 
rendering of ‘Janaganamana’ was recorded and sent to India. 
The practice grew for our Defence Services bands to play 
this tune, and foreign embassies and legations also used it 
whenever occasion required. From various countries we 
received messages of appreciation and congratulation on this 
tune, which was considered by experts and others as superior 
to most of the national anthems which they had heard. 
Many expert musicians in India and abroad, as well as many 

Reply to a Short-notice question in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative), 

New Delhi, August 25, 1948 
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lands and orchestras practised it, and sometimes slightly 
varied it, with the result that the All India Radio collected 
quite a number of renderings. 

Apart from the general appreciation with which this tune 
was received, there was at the time not much choice for us, as 
there was no proper musical rendering available to us of any 
other national song which we could send abroad. At that 
stage, I wrote to all the Provincial Governors and asked their 
views about our adopting ‘Janaganamana’, or any other song 
as the National Anthem. I asked them to consult their 
Premiers before replying. I made it perfectly clear to them 
that the final decision rested with the Constituent Assembly, 
but owing to the necessity of sending directions to foreign 
embassies and the Defence Services, a provisional decision 
had become essential. Everyone of these Governors, except one 
(the Governor of the Central Provinces), signified his appro- 
val of ‘Janaganamana’. Thereupon the Cabinet considered the 
matter and came to the decision that provisionally ‘Janagana- 
mana’ should be used as the tunc for the National Anthem, till 
such time as the Constituent As.scmbiy came to a final deci- 
sion. Instructions were issued accordingly to the Provincial 
Governors. It was very clear that the wording of ‘Janaga- 
namana’ was not wholly appropriate and some changes would 
be necessary. What was important was the tune to be played 
by bands and orchestias, urul not the wording. Subsequently 
the new Premier of West Bengal informed us that he and his 
Government preferred ‘Vande Mataram’. 

That is the j>o.sition at present. It is unfortunate that some 
kind of argument has arisen as between ‘Vande Mataram’ 
and ‘Janaganamana’. ‘Vamlc Mataram’ is obviously and in- 
dLsputably the premier national song of India, with a great 
historical tradition, and intimately connected with our strug- 
gle for freedom. Idiat position it is bound to retain and no 
other song can displace it. It represents the pa.ssion and the 
poignancy of that struggle, but perhaps not so much the cul- 
mination of it. In regard to the National Anthem tunc, it was 
felt that the tune was more important than the words, and 
that this tune should be such as to represent the Indian 
musical genius as well as to some extent the Western, so that it 
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might be equally adaptable to orchestra and band music, 
and to being played abroad. The real significance o£ the 
National Anthem is perhaps more abroad than in the home 
country. Past experience has shown us that 'J an a ga namana* 
tune has been greatly appreciated and admired abroad. It is 
very distinctive and there is a certain life and movement in it. 
It was thought by some people that the ‘Vande Mataram’ 
tune with all its very great attraction and historical back- 
ground was not easily suitable for orchestras in foreign coun- 
tries, and there was not enough movement in it. It seemed 
therefore that while ‘Vande Mataram’ should continue to be 
the national song par excellence in India, the National 
Anthem tune should be that of ‘Janaganamana’, the wording 
of ‘Janaganamana’ to be altered suitably to fit in with the 
existing circumstances. 

This question has to be considered by the Constituent 
Assembly, and it is open to that Assembly to decide as it 
chooses. It may decide on a completely new song or tune if 
such is available. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


I JOIN THE Health Minister in offering you. Delegates, a 
very warm welcome on behalf of our Government. I should 
just like to add a few words to that welcome and tell you that 
we not only welcome you in a formal sense, but we really 
attach the greatest importance to the significance of the work 
that this great organization is doing, more especially from the 
point of view of South-East Asia, which, conipared to many 
other parts of the world, is backward in its health conditions. 
Now, health is a very big word and I see it is defined in the 
objectives of your Charter. I am happy to read that you have 
defined health as “a state of complete physical, mental and 

Inaugural speech at the first meeting of the R^onal Committee of the 
World Health Organization for South-East Asia, New Delhi, October 4, 1948 
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social well-being anti not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity”. If you achieve that object, I am sure you would 
have solved the rvhole problem in the world, because if we can 
achieve that nearly every problem disappears from the world. 
So I am happy that we too may eventually, e^•en though 
perhaps we cannot achieve that end quickly, reach that goal, 
or something really worth while. 

In the political sphere, the United Nations Organization 
has been functioning for two or three years. It is struggling 
hard against very great problems and not always finding it 
easy to make progress. Nevertheless, with all its weaknesses, 
which arc weaknesses not so much of the organization as of 
the world we live in, it is making progress and it is the only 
thing in this world today which offers sonic hope of ultimate 
solution of the jxditical problems of the world. Whether the 
world is wise enough to take advantage of that opportunity, I 
am not a prophet enough to say. But it appears to me that the 
only possibility of achieving real peace lies in greater and 
greater international coofx'ration on etery plane. I hcrefore 
it becomes the duly of us on the political plane as well as other 
planes to endeavour to bring about that co-operation. 

On the political plane there arc big conflicts; on other 
planes there are no such conflicts, but sou must have enough 
resources to tackle them. I hcrefore, if we lia\ e more and more 
international co-operation in this and like activities, not only 
do we do good in a sphere which i.s essential for the progress of 
the world, but indirectly we really solve the major political 
and economic problems of the world also. We tints create an 
atmosphere of international co-operation, and this is a very 
big thing, and 1 feel today, lo<}king at the world, that there are 
these big conflicts and they are due to many causes and rea- 
sons, but piobably the biggest caitsc i.s that there are certain 
psychological conditions in the world W'hich arc dominated by 
a .sense of fear, fear of everybody, fear of one another and fear 
of another (country. Now, if that .sense of fear sliouki go, there 
would be more international co-operation in every field of 
activity. 

'rhcreforc, if 1 ntay say so, speaking as a jjcrson who has to 
move largely in the {xjUtical field atid looking at things from 
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the political angle these approaches to international co-opera- 
tion in otlier fields are an essential preliminary to a solution of 
the political and economic problems also. Some people may 
imagine that in tliese times, this co-operation in other fields is 
somewhat isolated from the political or ecoiiomic questions, 
but national life is ultimately an integrated whole. If there is 
something wrong, it upsets the whole structure. If the health 
of an individual goes ivrong, the physical health of a nation 
goes wrong and it affects the world too. 

Thus from every point of view, the subject of health and 
this World Health Conference is a most essential matter for 
the future well-being of the world, both in the material sphere 
and in odier spheres. There has been a complaint in the past, 
which, no doubt, many of you gentlemen have heard, perhaps 
voiced, that in diese great international organizations special 
emphasis is placed on the problems, shall I say, of Europe or 
America or certain other parts of the world and not on parts of 
Asia. 1 complain of this, because in the nature of things the 
people who take a prominent part in these organizations are 
interested in the great problems of Europe. And yet if you look 
at the question of health, obviously you will have to under- 
take the treatment of the great tracts of Asia and some other 
parts of the world. 

It is also well known today that you cannot isolate, the 
world and make part of it healthy and leave part of it un- 
healthy, because infection spreads: everything spreads. Today 
if there is war, it spreads, if there is disease, it spreads and, 
therefore, you have to tackle the world as a whole. Then in 
tackling the world as a whole, it becomes more necessary to 
tackle those parts which have been backward in any particular 
respect. Therefore, the tackling of the health problems of 
South-East Asia is particularly important and I am happy that 
the regional system of tackling these problems is developing, 
so that more attention may be paid to these particular pro- 
blems of particular regions. I can assure you that as far ^ 
the Government of India is concerned, they will do their 
utmost to help you in this organization and to carry out the 
decisions that you may make. 
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M r ChairmaNj Mt President of the Council of the I.C.A.O. 

and representatives of Governments and International 
Organizations, I am here to welcome you most cordially on 
behalf of the Government of India to this country and to this 
very ancient city of Delhi. As I sat here in the last few mo- 
ments, I began thinking of the vast changes that this ancient 
city must have seen in the course of human history. This 
city is one of the very few of the oldest cities of the world — not 
this present city, but this site, where cities have existed from 
immemorial times. 1 wondered how many changes it had seen 
and what its position would be now, in this era of not only air 
travel but something more—of man gradually entering into 
the third dimension and tryiirg to control it and utilize it both 
for good and for evil. So this long stretch of history came 
before me. 

Then, if you tvill permit me a personal rcmini.scence, I re- 
member that long, long ago, when I was a boy at school, I 
was exceedingly interested in the beginnings of aviation at that 
time and I remember writing an essay on aviation in the year 
1906 at school. It was a long lime ago. That was just about the 
time, I think, that the Wright Brothers and Latham and 
Bleriot and others were cro.s.sing the channel or flying else- 
where. I W'as greatly excited by tlicir exploits and had dreams 
of being an aviator or something like that myself at that time. 

I remember writing to my father from scliool, over forty 
years ago, or perhaps forty-two years ago, saying — I was then 
in England and he was in India — that I hoped soon to pay a 
week-end visit to him by air. I was a little premature about 
that, but week-end visits have now come into being and I 
do not know how many other people thought at that time in 
terras of week-end visits from England to India. 

Soon after, I was present in Berlin w'hen the first zeppelin 
came there. That wa.s ;m occasion I very well remember, and 
various exhibitions ami flights of aeroplane-s and airships took 
place in those early days of this century from Frankfurt to 

A s|>u<rh Uflivcml at ilu' .Stiuih KaM Asia Ki'j'itinal Air Navij^atiim Mcjctiiig 
of ihu tiUiinaUoiiai Civil Aviation Orj^am/urion, New Delhi, November 21), HMH 
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Paris, so that, in a sense, my connection with aviation is very 
old and goes back to my early boyhood, and ever since tbp n I 
have been intensely interested in the growth of this science 
and it seemed to me a most exciting thing. My own chief 
regret is that I pursued other avocations and professions and 
did not become an aviator, after all that I had hoped and 
dreamed that I should. Still, I hope it is not too late yet. 

I come to you to oflEer you welcome, and because, in spite 
of my great interest in aviation, I do not know much about the 
technique or the details of the problems you are going to dis- 
cuss, it would be folly on my part to talk about them and 
exhibit my ignorance. Those details apart, everybody’s ima- 
gination is fired by this major development in the history of 
mankind — this conquest of the air. 

I am not sure myself yet whether in the ultimate analysis 
it is going to be good for mankind or bad. Just as every great 
invention can be used for good ends or evil ends, science 
which is the greatest thing in human history, the development 
of science which has advanced humanity so tremendously, has 
also been used for very evil purposes. But that is not the fault 
of science. That is the fault of the human being who uses it for 
evil purposes, and that is another question. 

Now, I think, possibly if we look at history in long pers- 
pective, the fact of this conquest of the air will stand out as one 
of the really big events changing human history. I just refer- 
red to the third dimension. It is a major event that the human 
being crawling about on the surface of the earth, more or less 
in a two-dimensional way, suddenly leaps up to the third 
dimension. Whether his mind leapt up to it or not, I am not 
sure; if it had, then all would be well, but somehow events go 
faster than men’s minds and there is such a tremendous lag. 
We get the wherewithal to do things. We accomplish all 
manner of great deeds, and yet we do not have the wisdom to 
know how to do them well. We may have the technical know- 
ledge to do them, but not the wise man’s knowledge of how to 
do them well and properly for the good of mankind. That 
subject is one for philosophers and not so much for this 
conference. Nevertheless, it is good to bear that in mind, 
because technical excellence, important as it is, has to be 
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allied lo some other kind of iner.la! quality if it is to be used 
for proper ends. 

Here in India, you rvill learn that in a short space of time 
we have made consideiablc progrc.ss in a\iation, as was 
natural, because this country is, in a sense, ideally suited for 
that purpose. You ha^■e a wide area where air travel becomes 
almost necessary and cssetuial and you can hartlly do without 
it once you get it.scd to it, where the climate is suitable for the 
greater part of the yeat . \oxi know \\hai the climate is going 
to be in niatiy parts of llic country, and so air travel and air 
communications are bound to grow. 

But I mu.st su) that in spite of my great eni!iusia.sm for air 
travel, I did not expect the tajudits with which air services 
and air communications have groivn in India during the last 
few years. 1 believe, :i few seats ago, some kiiiil of plan was 
made for the (h'velopment of air eoinuiunications in India for 
the next ten years and — I hojK; I am not wrong — I believe 
vve have already completed, that ttti-yi'ar plan in two or three 
years, not very deliberati iy, bin .siniply becan.se there was this 
urge to grow and it gtew aial got^s on glowing. India like some 
other great countries is an ideal etnintry for this purpose, and 
it i.s, if I may sa\ so, right ami j>ropvr iltat all of you, ladies 
and gentlemen, wlio have <ome fttim distant countries .should 
gather here together, to lake eounst;! togt'iher as to what we 
can do to develop this further, to make air travel swift, 
eflicient, .safe and olheiwise serve the purjxm; of humanity in 
the future. 

You represent the .South-Kasi .Asi.t region. Now, India is 
curiously situated from the geographical point of view us well 
as from many other points of view. It belongs to vSouth-East 
Asia, it belongs to .South Asia, it also belongs to West Asia. It 
just depends on which way you look at it, because it happens 
to be the centre of all thc.st;. Ami whether you think in terms 
of East Asian travel or .South Asian travel, liuUa is there in 
the middle of tin: picture. All international routes or routes 
round the world lutve almost inevitably to pjt.ss over India. 

Again, when you look at it from other points of view like 
trade and contmetTe, or wlten you think of it in terms of 
defence, India becomes the pivotal centre of South, South-East 
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and Western Asia. Geography has given her that position, 
and because geography gave India that position, and also 
no doubt because o£ other factors, the course of history has 
shown how India has influenced all the countries around her 
and has been influenced by them. 

Do not let anyone imagine that at any one period of 
India’s history she has been a country isolated from the rest 
of the world. She could not be so, situated as she was; and she 
did not want to be so, except sometime during a period of her 
history when she was facing some kind of internal trouble or 
difficulty. Until 150 years ago, India’s contacts were very 
largely and inevitably with her overland neighbours, and also 
by sea, because from the most ancient times India was a sea 
power and a commercial nation. In the days of ancient Greece 
and Rome, we had intimate trade contacts with Rome and 
Greece and, of course, Egypt. Our great ports on the west 
coast were full of people going and coming from home, carry- 
ing goods from India and bringing goods to India from the 
other side. 

But even more intimate was the contact of India with 
South-East Asia. It was a very intimate contact, cultural and 
to some extent religious, and it is a contact which has endured 
for thousands of years. And if you go to any part of South- 
East Asia, you will find evidence of that contact— linguistic, 
cultural, monumental, archaeological, architectural. So India 
had these contacts by sea, but in addition to that, and perhaps 
to some extent more important than that, were her land 
contacts in Asia. But during the last 150 years her contact 
with the world has been more or less through the great sea 
routes. Changes took place all over the world, and changes 
took place in India also, which were mainly political. 

The British came to India and gradually acquired domi- 
nation over this country. As a result of that, partly consciously 
and deliberately and partly unconsciously, the contacts of 
India with her neighbouring nations in Asia became less and 
less. Our land routes languished and in fact they became 
almost closed except for occasional caravans or ordinary indi- 
vidual travellers. Our old sea trade had languished previously, 
and instead of all this there came into existence direct contacts 
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by a new sea route and by new means of sea communications 
due to the development of steam. 

The route to Europe, and more especially to England, was 
opened and so India became more closely connected with 
England and Western Europe than with her neighbours in 
Asia who gradually became more distant and alien to her and 
in a sense more difficult of access to her. It is a great change 
that occurred and affected India very greatly. This went on 
for a hundred years and more and now there has been a 
change again. 

There was the de\ elopment of aircraft and from sea travel 
there has been a shift to air travel in the last generation or so. 
Great international air liners came across the Western Asian 
deserts, from Baghdad and 'Fehcran and other places and 
went on across India to .South-East .\sia. It became relatively 
easy to go from India to China—alrnosi a day’s hop. So that 
these ancient contacts that had been broken in the last 150 
years were revived. 'I his development of communications has 
a powerful effect on India as no doubt, it has had on other 
countries. It has had a great effect on reviving our old con- 
tacts and no doubt the eliect of air travel has been to bring the 
countries of the worhl \ery close to one another. 

Being given, to a certain extent, to looking at history in a 
wide perspective and somewhat imagi natively, I find my ima- 
gination fired by all these changes and, what is more, the 
changes that arc likely to come in the future. And so any 
attempt to co-ordinate the activities of Asia and the world in 
regarcl to civil aviation or communications .sccm.s to me an 
essential thing for the modern world to do. 

And you, the representatives of groups of international 
organizations, arc, if I may say .so, not only sitting here and 
discussing in a rather pedestrian way the technique of this 
business, but in a sense you arc all children of the future that 
is taking .shape. And out of your endeavours and the endea- 
vours of the likes of you all over the world, great develop- 
ments will take place which I hope will be for the good of 
mankind. 



ON UNDERSTANDING HISTORY 


T HAVE COME HERE to offer you a cordial welcome on behalf of 
the Government of India. As a Government we are natural- 
ly interested in many activities and as a Prime Minister I have 
to function on many stages and to say something on a variety 
of subjects. But I rather doubt if any subject would interest 
me more to listen to and sometimes even to speak on than the 
subject of history. I confess that being myself an amateur I 
feel a little overwhelmed when I meet a multitude of experts. 
Nevertheless, perhaps even an amateur has a place in the 
scheme of things and sometimes perhaps he may see the wood 
a little more and not be lost in the individual trees which an 
expert is apt to do. 

Now, we talk of history, and people, I suppose, have nu- 
merous ways of thinking and looking at history. But whatever 
way you may have, whatever approach you may have, 
whether it is the old and completely out-of-date approach of a 
record of the doings of kings and battles and the like, or of 
social and economic progress, or of cultural progress, or the 
development of humanity as a whole, whether it is the his- 
tory of a single country or a nation or it is viewed in the con- 
text of world history as it naturally must be, inevitably the 
basis of all that is an accumulation of facts and records and 
data. Otherwise, one simply builds one’s idea of history on 
improvised knowledge without any accurate data. Therefore, 
a Historical Records Commission is most essential for the 
building up of a proper history. This Historical Records 
Commission, which is celebrating its silver jubilee this year, is 
to be congratulated on this occasion on the work it has done 
in the past and on the work which I hope it is going to do with 
even greater fervour in the future. 

Now, I do not know what many of you feel when you 
think about a historical subject. For my part I feel tremen- 
dously fascinated by and interested in the subject of history 
and my mind begins to wander a little trying to think of this 
long sweep and trying to draw not only interest, but 
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inspiration or knowledge or understanding or all of them. I 
do not know if one always succeeds in getting that inspira- 
tion from it as a whole; one does sometimes find other aspects 
of it which are far from inspiring. In any event, one has to go 
back to it to understand the present and to try to understand 
what the future ought to be. They say that history never 
repeats itself. I suppose that is true. Nevertheless, to under- 
stand anything you have to go back to the roots of the forces 
and the various other happenings that are taking place today 
and they are the only possible data which you can have; other- 
wise you have to trust your imagination only. 

History, as a famous writer has described it, is a record of 
the martyrdom of man. Perhaps so. It is also a record of re- 
peated resurrections after every crucifixion, So you see this 
process of martyrdom and crucifixion of man, and resurrec- 
tion following it, in interminable succession. You may consi- 
der history as the onward march of humanity, of the human 
spirit, and yet .sometimes we arc pulled back by seeing how 
lliat onward march is suddenly arrested an<l thrown back. 

Now, every age, I sup{)o.se, thinks that it i.s an age of 
transition. Neverthcle.ss, I .supjmsc there is an element of truth 
in our thinking that the present age we live in is peculiarly an 
age of transition and change: at any rate the problems we 
have to face appear to he far bigger anti acuter than any other 
problems, partly because of the extent of the problems and 
because every j^roblem now bi:comes a world problem. It is 
quite im{x)s.sible today to think of current events or of history 
in the making in terms of any one nation or country or patch 
of territory; you have inevitably to think in terms of the world 
as a whole. You may, of course, and you should, think of each 
of the .smaller aspects of that larger picture; you may examine 
them more clo.scly. But the whole conception of the history of 
a country being the names of a large number of kings and 
emjH'iors, and our learning them by hetirl, I suppo.se, i.s long 
dead. I am not {|uite sure whether in the .schools and colleges 
of Intlia it has ceased to exi.st or not, but I hope at any rate that 
it is dead, hccatise anything more futile tlian children’s .study 
of the record of kings' regions and battles I cannot imagine. 

The other aspect of history which has come much more to 
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the iorefront the social aspect of history, the development of 
the social organism — involves much closer research into the 
daily lives of the common man. Maybe in family budgets a 
hundred or a thousand years ago, there were a hundred and 
a thousand and one things which make us realize something 
of what the life of humanity was in the past age. It is only then 
that we can really clothe the dry bones of history with life, 
flesh and blood. I must confess that even now, in spite of this 
acknowledged new approach, most of the books on history 
and papers on history that appear, interesting though the 
subject matter may be, appear to me to be quite singularly 
lifeless and dead. They are just the dry bones; there is nO flesh 
and blood in them. And I suppose the only way really to read, 
write 01 understand history is to evoke in the mind a picture 
of a living society functioning, thinking and having all the 
virtues and failings which the human being has possessed, and 
gradually changing whether in the direction of progress or 
in some other. For that too, I suppose, two things are neces- 
sary: one, of course, a much more intimate knowledge of 
detail which this Commission should collect and supply, and 
the other is a co-ordinating type of mind which is capable of 
clothing that detail in proper garb and giving it a semblance 
of life. I hope that this Historical Records Commission and 
the eminent historians associated with it who will collect 
material or write papers and essays and books on it will always 
try to think of two things. One is that they should not always 
VTritc only for their brother historians. There are other people 
also outside their charmed circle who ought to be approached. 
I say this, because the average technical or scientific paper 
is so very much meant, or at any rate it looks as if it were 
meant, for the charmed circle of people who are interested in 
a specifically narrow aspect of a particular question that it 
loses all interest for the wider public. Now, surely a Commis- 
sion like this, as all other Commissions, should try to function 
in a larger atmosphere and try to appeal to the minds of the 
larger public — the intelligent or semi-intelligent public. It 
appears to be a different species of approach and a different 
species of writing to go on with popularization which means a 
deviation from scholarship. I do not think there is any neces- 
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sary conflict between real scholarship and a popular approach. 
I find in such papers and articles that I sometimes see rather an 
attempt at unconsciously forgetting the fact that a larger 
public has to be or should be addressed. I do not think that is 
good, because you isolate yourself from that larger public. 
You do not get their backing, and that larger public cannot 
benefit by your labours. Secondly, any subject that you may 
investigate — although necessarily you investigate a particular 
subject — might generally be viewed in relation to a larger 
whole. Othenvise, it has no real meaning except as .some odd 
incident which might interest you. Bccau.se, if there is to be an 
understanding, there must be an understanding of every 
subject in that relationship. It has no meaning othemise. Now, 
once you start on this (juestion of the relationship of events to 
one another it opens out an enormous field, because every- 
thing is related to everything else: nothing is isolated. Every 
aspect of life is related in .some way or other to another aspect, 
and every aspect of life in one nation i.s related to other 
national lives. It was so to some extent even in the past. But in 
the present age this is so obvious, becau.se of all kinds of 
factors which bring nations clo.se to one another even though 
they might not love one another. So that, it is in relation to 
that that each .small item should be viewed: also I would .say, 
though perhaps that involves a much more dilficult under- 
taking, how far this can be related to, .shall I say, an integrated 
view' of history. Whether history can be considered in that 
sense or not I do not know*. But the human mind always tries 
to understand things in an integrated way. ()therwi.sc, they 
have no significance and we have to arrive at the conclusion 
that things that happen have no connection with each other 
and happen in an odd, haphazard way. IxH>king at it in that 
integrated w'ay, one has to think what history i.s — a record of 
human progre.ss, a record of, shall I say, the .struggle of the 
advancement of the huuian mind, of the human spirit, 
towards .sottie known or unknown f)hjeciivc. It Itecomcs a 
very fasciiiatitig study. Wliether it is ultimately tnic or not, 
ncverthclc.s,s, it does give .some .string to connect all the 
separate incidents. Originally history w'as taught, I suppose, 
purely on political lines. And with that were associated, of 
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course, many other aspects, religious, and to some extent 
cultural also. 

Then a great deal of stress was laid on the economic aspect 
which undoubtedly is exceedingly important. Nobody has 
ever said that the economic aspect is the sole aspect — -that 
would be absurd — ^but it is an important aspect and in the 
larger sense it would cover the cultural aspect too. But quite 
apart from these individual and separate aspects of history, 
I suppose there is something which I cannot define, some 
attempt to understand what all tliis sweep of history means, 
where possibly it is leading to, or whether it has any meaning 
at all or not. Ultimately, I suppose, practically all the prob- 
lems we have to fece in the world can be put in a sentence or 
two. They are problems of relationships: the relationship 
of the individual with the individual, the relationship of the 
individual with the group, and the relationship of groups. 
Almost every political, cultural or personal problem can be 
brought within that sentence, and it is these gradually chang- 
ing relationships that give meaning to the social organism 
and ultimately to the national and international life that we 
see around us. 

I am rather casually throwing out ideas before this very 
learned audience so that this Historical Records Commission 
may try to relate their work, in so far as it is possible, to those 
wider vistas of mind and thought in history, because without 
that it narrows its scope and it cannot evoke very much res- 
ponse from the average mind. All of us. in a greater or lesser 
measure make history. History ultimately is some kind of a 
resultant of millions and millions of human lives, but it is 
true that some individuals perhaps play a greater part in the 
making of history. It has been given to us in the present age 
to play some part in the making of history, and for a person 
who does that it becomes an even more important thing to 
understand the processes of history so that he might not lose 
himself in trivial details and forget the main sweep. Because 
fate and circumstances placed me in a position to be an actor 
in the saga, or the drama of India, if you like, in the last 
twenty or thirty years in common with many others, my 
interest in history became not an academic interest in things 
24—10 DPD/65 
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of the past and of long ago, but an intense personal interest. 
I wanted to understand those events in relation to today and 
to understand today in relation to what had been, and try to 
peep into the future, however dimly, with the help of that 
understanding. I do not know if that quest helped me very 
much or not in any real understanding, because events have 
happened in the last few years which I can only say 
are past all understanding — great wars and the like — and 
all one’s conceptions of an ordered progpress of humanity have 
been shaken. Well, whether these studies have helped to 
understand or not, they have been a very fascinating pursuit 
and I sometimes feel how delightful it must be to carry on 
that pursuit in the calmer atmosphere of a university or some 
institute, cut away from the provocations and disturbances of 
the type of life th.at I lead. But that is merely a kind of nostal- 
gia from which 1 suppose many of us suffer who do not like 
the particular job they arc placed in. 

I ivelcome you all here, and I hope your labours svill not 
only bear fruit in building up true history which is something 
much more than dates and events, but will also I hope help, 
shall I say, in binding together people. History shows us both 
the binding process and the disrupting process and today in 
the world as always I suppose — today a little more obviously 
— the binding or the constructive forces are at work, as also 
the disruptive or the fi.ssiparous forces, and in any activity 
that tve are indulging in, we have the choice of laying empha- 
sis on the binding and constructive aspect or the other. We 
must not, of course, give way to wishful thinking anti empha- 
size .something which we want to emphasize and which has 
no relation to fact. Nevcrthclc.ss, I think it is possible within 
the terms of scholarship and precision and truth to empha- 
size the binding ami constrtictivc aspect rather than the other, 
and I hope the activities of historians and of this Commission 
will be directeti to that end. 1 welcome you again. 
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Y oyR, E xcellency, Mr Premier, Vice-Chancellor, mem- 
bers of the University and friends. 

You have had a- great deal of eloquence today and you 
have seen many eminent persons, and I am Wt quite sure if 
it, is. not an imposition on you to have to listen ta another 
address. Yesterday, I am told, you listened to a very eloquent 
address from/Dr Radhakrishnan. I had the misfortune not to 
be .present. And the giving of too many addresses and, per- 
haps, of too much good advice may not be good for the giver 
or to the listener. Nevertheless, I have to perform a function 
and a duty and I suppose it is your function and duty at 
present to listen to me. ' 

Lhave to thank you, the University, for the honour you 
have conferred upon me, I should say frankly I have had 
so much honour and love from my people that a litde addi- 
tion to it should not make much difEerence. That is true. You 
have showered so much afiEection on me that I doubt if any- 
one else could have had such a privilege at any time. And, 
while it has naturally warmed my heart and aflEected me 
greatly,, it has also made me feel very embarrassed and some- 
times a little frightened. So, although the grant of a Doctorate 
by. Lucknow University may, if you will permit me to say 
so, make no great difference to me, the invitation coming ' 
from Lucknow, from this University an4 from my dem friend 
and colleague, the Vice-Chancellor, did make a difEerence, 
and. I appreciated it .and my heart wanned inside me. And I.- 
wanted to come here and I did come here. Because, however 
much I might be tied up in other work and in other places, I 
can never forget that the days, perhaps, of my most intense 
activity were passed roundabout Lucknow or. Allahabad, or 
other parts of this province. A great part of my days of work, 
of activity, as well as of enforced inactivity, were passed in 
Lucknow and Allahabad. So, sitting in New Delhi, L have 
often a. feeling of nostalgia for the old places which are asso- 
ciated with those old days. And I come here from time to 
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time, much too rarely, and I see old faces and I think again 
of those old days. And I find those old faces somewhat 
changed, and then it strikes me that I too have changed 
greatly. So I am happy to be here among friends and to thank 
you not merely for this additional honour you have done me, 
but all the great honour you have done me for years past, in 
the love that you have given me. 

I have been wondering what 1 should speak to you about. 
I can hardly give you advice, but whether you call it advice or 
not, I do wish to tell you of something that I have in my mind, 
something that troubles me often enough and that, I think, 
should trouble each of you, because wc live through diffi- 
cult and stirring times. And it is up to each one of u.s, what- 
ever his station in life, whatever his job, to think of himself in 
terms of thc.se big problems that we have to face and think of 
his own duty towards them, what he has to do and what he 
has not to do. When 1 see these great problems of India, when 
I see the tremendous alfection and the confidence that the 
people of India haw placecl in me, I am often filled with a 
.scn.se of my own inade<iuacy. How ran anyone be adequate 
enough to deal with such problems? Problems have to be 
dealt with, if not by one person then by some other, but how 
can anyone be adequate enough to receive this great con- 
fidence and affection? I feel that. Yet in regard to one matter 
my faith has nc\er w;uere<l, and that is in the adequacy of 
India, .^ml be;iuse I have that faith in me, it does not very 
much matter after all, 1 think, whether I am individually or 
personally adc(juate or not, .so long as I put all the strength 
and energy that is in me in my task and in my duty. That is as 
much a.s I can do. that is as much as you can do. And 
because of that faith and that assurance, 1 carry on, though 
.sometimes there is a <eiiain weariness of spirit an<l sometimes 
a little .sorrow that the wild dreams that many of us had some- 
how do not lakt; .shape as we wanted them to take .shape. 
Somehow when work is t<7 Ire done, soHtl work, great w'ork 
calling upon us to do it, our attention i.s di.stractcd by petty 
conflict.s, by all kinds of wrong things l)cing done. When the 
young gcntrraiion on whose .shoulders the great ta,sk of carry- 
ing India a stage farther on her long jotirncy is going to fall. 
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when that young generation behaves in a manner which is 
incomprehensible to me, it amazes me. They talk of taking 
part in politics, and this or that. I am amazed that when 
the whole of India is shouting for work, shouting for labour, 
shouting for building up, they think in other directions, they 
work in other directions and they talk in a language that I do 
not understand. Then I think, and I wonder: “Am I cut off 
from tliis younger generation? Am I right or are they right?” 
Who is wrong and who is right, I do not know. Perhaps I may 
be wrong. Anyhow, I can only work according to my own 
lights. 

This is. a time when work is required, when labour is 
required, peace is required, co-operative effort is required 
when all the concentrated energies that the nation possesses are 
required to be put to the great task of the nation. What are we 
doing? No doubt many of us are working to that end; many of 
us are trying our utmost to that end. No doubt the nation is 
advancing and progressing. Nevertheless, when I look around 
me, I see not an atmosphere of work, not a psychology of 
things being done, but only .talk, only criticism and running 
down and finding fault, petty factions and the like. I see them 
in all grades, above and below, the younger generation and the 
older generation, everywhere. And then, as I said, a slight 
feeling of uneasiness comes over me at the thought of my age, 
because, after all, I may have only a few more years to live 
and the only ambition that I have is that to the end of my days 
I should work my hardest and then when . I have done my job 
I- should be thrown on the scrap heap. When I have done my 
job, there is no need to bother about me further. It is the job 
and the work that count, not thinking and shouting about 
people who have done their job and gone. So I shall go on 
doing my job as best I can. 

Blit what then? When those of my colleagues and I, who 
have, for good or ill, played an important part on the Indian 
stage, all over India or in this province, during the past twenty 
or thirty years or more, when we go, others will take our places, 
of course, because a nation goes on and on and on. A nation 
does not die. Men and women come and go, but the nation 
goes on. It has something of the eternal about it. And India 
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certainly is that type of a nation which has something of 
eternity behind it, in its ideas and in its growth, and even in its 
decay. So we shall pass, and the burden that we have carried, 
adequately or not, will fall on other shouldei's. What are those 
shoulders? Have I come here to praise you or to listen to your 
praises? We have done that frequently enough — you have 
praised me, and perhaps I have praised you. It is not good 
enough. Let us not waste our lime in mutual praises and em- 
bracings when work has to be done. I'hcre is a time for work 
and there is a time for play, just as there is a time for laughter 
and there is a time for tears. And totlay is the time for work in 
this nation. For, this generation of ours, if I may say so, is 
comlemned to hard labour. You cannot get out of it, however 
you may want to. We arc all condemned to hard labour. But 
then, it makes ail the dilFerencc what kind of labour wc do, in 
what spirit we approach it. If it is lalmur, good work, then 
that is an uplifting thing, an e.Khilarating thing, a strengthen- 
ing thing. It docs not matter how hard you work. People 
come and tell me: ‘‘Do not work so hard, you do not sleep 
enough.” As if that count.s! What counts is something entirely 
different. No man ever died of hard work, if he is working in 
a good cause, if his spirit is in it, but people do die of ennui 
and other things. So you and I have got to work. What kind 
of work? What is your conception of work? 

Today people seem to imagine that work lies in marching 
up and down die streets ami calling it a demonstration; or 
stopping work, whether it is in a facioty or a .school, or some- 
where else, calling it a hartal; or some other kind of demons- 
trative activity. It may be that it has its uses sometimes, no 
doubt it has. But I do tell you, and I tell you in all sincerity, 
that I can imagine no greater crime to India than the kind of 
thing that is going on today, I am not joking with you. I have 
a few more years of activity and I want to sec India great and 
strong, a flourishing stale, not only doing its duty to its own 
people, but to the wide rvorkl. And when I sec our young men 
behaving as they do, when I sec young men and hysterical 
young women mi.sl)chaving, I am angry, I tell you. Is all the 
work we have doire just going to be lost because some hysteri- 
cal people talk nonsense in this way, and behave in a nonsetisi- 
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cal manner? What is happening here — is that your , idea of 
liberty and democracy and freedom? I am amazed at this 
business. I want to be frank with you about it. This is not the 
way we are going to build up our nation. Have you any idea 
of what the difficulties before our country are? We who are in 
the Government may make mistakes, an infinite number of 
mistakes. I do not mind walking out of the Government, as I 
am quite sure the U.P. Government do not mind walking out 
too. Have you any idea of the burden of those whom you have 
put in the seats of authority? Criticize them by all means. But 
the hardest sentence you can give to any individual today in 


India is to put him in a seat of authority. 

But what are the problems? You have to face them, think 
of them, not only in relation to India but ihe wide world, 
which is in a peculiar frame of mind. It is an astonishing 
spectacle that you see in this world today. You see fine upsurges 
of the spirit, fine constructive efforts, great men all over the 
world, probably more men of goodwill all over the world than 
ever in the history of the world previously. At the same time 
you see evil forces at work, you see disruptive forces, warlike 
forces, all kinds of things working. There is conflict between 
all these things and I do not know and you do not know what 
the result of this conflict will be. But I do know this, that in 
this business as long as we have life and strength, we will have 
evil forces in India and elsewhere. We stand for the good for- 
ces for the forces that free the human spirit and not suppress it. 

What is the problem? You seek to answer that problem, 
in your debating societies or in your demonstrations. But 
have you even formulated the problem, have you even framed 
the question? Too many people seek an answer without know- 
ing what the question is. It is an odd thing. But t c ^.ct 
remains that we are talking about answers and answers without 
knowing what the question is, without trying to understand 
the question or the problem that is before the world. 

Well, the world is a big place. Nevertheless, you cannot 
isolate the problem of India from the world problem. You 
cannot isolate the problem of the U.P. or Lucknow from the 
larger problem. Therefore, you must have at least some vague 
conception of this wide problem. 
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And if I may say so ai this moment of great transition in 
human history, if you want to understand any problem you 
will have to understand it in tlie sweep of history, of the past, 
to see how it has developed, what the roots of it are. It is not 
good enough for you and me to shout out a few slogans now 
and call that the understanding of a problem, or the solution 
of a problem. Slogans may be gotxi, because they do some- 
times concentrate an idea in a few words; slogans may be 
used. But to think that a slogan is a problem or an answer to a 
problem is just to delude oneself. 

I should like to tell you what I think about the many 
aspects of the world problems, of India s problems, and prob- 
lems we have to face, because I have to wrestle with these 
problems all the while knowing iny own itiatlctjnacy. Never- 
theless, I have to wrestle, l)ecau.se it is my job to do so. So I 
am continually thinking about them, worrying about them, 
talking about them, discussing them and my ntind is muddled 
with their various aspects, and I want to share those aspects 
with you if I have the time. I want to tell you alumt them, 
because I do believe, in this country, if you h;ive to get on in a 
democratic way — and there is no other way of gelling on — ^we 
must share our dillicultic.s with <»ne another, we must under- 
stand one another, we mu.M give our ideas to one anotlier and 
point out objections or diflicultics to one another, 'rherefore, 
I should like to share all this w iih you, but life is loo short for 
me and I cannot be here, there and everywhere. But .some 
indication at least I want to place before you. 

Look at UjIs problem. Just for u moment forget Intlia and 
look at the broad aspects of this problem in the sweep of 
history. Where have we arrived? 1 do not go loo fur back, but 
say, a hundred and fifty yeans ago or .so, we .saw the beginnings 
of the Industrial Revolution in the western world, and it pro- 
gressed for a luindrt-xl years or more. It was ba.sed on a certain 
development, a new form of capitalist structure of society, 
indu-strial capiiali.sm. Now, what did industrial capitalism 
seek to do, what did it aim at? It aimed at the greater produc- 
tion of wealth, greater production. Before that, the world was 
very poor, production was limite*!. It hatl stabilized itself at 
the poverty level. Industrial capitalism .sought to increase the 
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wealth of the world by a new means of production. It has in it 
the seed of certain difficulties and contradictions. How are we 
to escape them? Industrial capitalism for a variety of reasons 
progressed, and solved the problems it had set itself. Remem- 
ber that capitalism has been one of the greatest successes of the 
past. It solved the problem of production. But in solving it, it 
produced other contradictions and other difficulties. When 
people shout slogans, this and that, without understanding 
that a certain phase is good for one age, yet it may be evil for 
another, they do not show any understanding. They only 
show a blurring of the mind. Now, you are not going to solve 
the problems of today by blurring your minds in that way. 
Now, what happened was that the problem of production was 
solved in theory all over the world, but in practice only in 
some countries. But essentially as you solve the problem of 
production, immediately a different problem raises its head, 
that is the problem of distribution of what is produced. So a 
conflict arose and that conflict did not come to a head for a 
long time because this industrial, capitalism, in a sense, only 
grew up in a certain sector of the world, certain parts of 
Europe and America, and they had the rest of the world to 
play with, to expand, to exploit, if you like. So they kept a 
certain balance, because they could spread out in this way. 
Otherwise the crisis would have come much sooner in the 
western world. But gradually crisis came to the western world; 
a big crisis led to the First World War thirty or forty years ago. 
It was the First World War that upset the more or less stabiliz- 
ed, or what appeared to be stabilized, economy of the world. 
Since then, after the First World War, there has been no settl- 
ing down and there is going to be no settling down perhaps for 
a long time to come, till a large number of adjustments are 
made. And essentially the question of settling down is not 
only the growth of production, a tremendous growth of pro- 
duction in all those countries where there is this production 
and where there has been this development, but also the 
solution of the problem of equitable distribution. 

Now, I am not purposely using terms which have definite 
connotations in your minds, socialism, capitalism, com- 
munism and the like. We should try to think what the 
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problem is and not to get lost in vague terms which may 
have a hundred meanings. 

So you have a Second World War following the First 
because of this maladjustment and lack of adjustment. And 
I do not know, you may even have a third war, although 
the odd thing is that these wars do not help to solve the 
problem but make it infinitely more difTicult. I refer to a third 
possible war, I do not personally think tliat it will take place 
in the very near future; that is, shall I say, in two or three 
years, I do not see any possibility of war, any probability of 
war. Do not be afraid that war is next door. Nevertheless, 
nobody can say that war is outlawed, or outmoded or will not 
take place. 

Now, just keep a picture in your minds of what this busi- 
ness of war means, a new war. If there is a war, there can be 
little doubt that that war would mean the most tremendous 
destruction on the widest .scale, infinitely more than in any 
past war. Apart from the de.stru<;tion of humanity, of 
citie.s, and of what the human race built up through the 
ages, it will mean the limititig of fotxl production, to take one 
thing. Ever since the last war, food has been a big problem in 
the world. As you know, in India, it has been our major pro- 
blem, If there is another war, food production will be so 
limited that there probably will he death by starvation by the 
million all over the world. People think ratltcr lightly of war, 
'i'he next world war is going to be the greatest disaster that 
humanity has ever experienced, and do not imagine that 
India or any part of the world is going to escape that cU.saster. 
Some may have more of it, sonic may have less; but it just does 
not matter who is going to he the winner in the war, because 
destruction will be a common factor, tremendous loss will be a 
common factor all over the world, 'I’he winner in that war will 
face a ruined worhl, not a pleasant thing to face. 

So we have tlie.se jirohlcms. If we think that wc can .solve 
these problcm.s by war — I jH.*r.sonalIy think that that is not 
going to be domf- -it is a mistaken notitm. Of course, the world 
.solves its problems, each generation solves its problems, just as 
each indivitlual solves his prolilcuis, if not in life, then by 
dying; the problem is solved witli death. So the probems of the 
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world will also be solved, perhaps by millions dying, or some- 
thing equivalent, but that is not the normal way to seek a 
solution. 

So in solving these problems, on the one hand, i£ we see 
the tide of war and growing violence, we find that it does not 
solve the problem, but it confuses it and makes that very solu- 
tion infinitely more difficult. On the other hand, there must be 
a solution of the problem. If we do not find one, then other 
problems will overwhelm us. How are we to proceed about it? 

If people think that we are going to remain static and 
things will adjust themselves, then they axe wong. They are 
completely wrong in their analysis if they think that thereby 
we are bound to solve them, and solve them in a way which 


avoids a major catastrophe. 

Now, having said this, I want to take your minds back to 
another direction. All these changes that the development of 
science has brought about in the world have meant the addi- 
tion of a tremendous deal of knowledge, a vast quantity of it, 
which very few people, if any, can wholly grasp. It is too much 
for the human mind to grasp. I do not know, some prodigies 
may grasp it, but for normally intelligent people it is too 
much. The whole field of human knowledge is vast. Take the 
field of scientific knowledge; take only the field of a particular 
branch of science. There is so much of it that an individ^ 
has to specialize in it if he is to be good in that branch. He 
becomes an authority in his subject, but perhaps not kn^ng 
much about other departments of life. Thus it is probably the 
case with a highly specialized individual, saentist or techni- 
cian, that he may be ignorant of many important aspects of 
life. He may, in other words, be a bad citiMn, although he is a 
very good scientist. He may be a good citizen too. With toe 
growSi of science, of industrial civilization, there is such a 
tremendous fund of knowledge, not easy to grasp, that specia- 
lization has grown. With the growth of specialization the 
synthetic view of human life, what might be called a Philoso- 
pher’s view of human life and ^ its problems, has receded 
into the background. And our politicians tw. They ma^y be 
specialized persons who win elections or who d^ . 
immediate problems of the day. They have neither the time 
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nor the leisure to consider these problems in their broader 
aspects. How are we to get over this difficulty? I do not 
know. I put this before you. 

Take a country like the United States of America which 
is, technologically speaking, the most advanced country, and 
therefore, from the point of view of material resources, the 
most powerful country. It can produce wealth that is power. 
But I do feel, looking at it, that this very growth has made 
difficultyfor the people of the United States. Individuals apart, 
the average person there cannot but be a specialist in his o%vn 
domain. He i-s very good; take an American engineer, or an 
American doctor; he is .so good that he has not the time to 
be good at anything else. It i.s a good thing to understand 
America, because America is the highc.st development of a 
certain type towards which the world has been going. Others 
have also gone that way, hut not (piite so far. 

Now% in India, we arc bound to be intlustrializcd, we are 
trying to be industrialized, wc want to be intlusirializcd, we 
must be iiulusirialized, for greater wealth and protluction. 
All that is true. But arc we going just to create a number of 
specialized agencies and .special i.sis, and thits think that wc are 
solving the problem? We have to create specialists, but we 
must have the understanding of this problem not only in its 
wide context today but rather in the wide sweep of history. 

Then, perhaps, can wo at lca.st try to luidcrsiand it; later, 
we can try to answer it. Obviou.sly, a complicated problem 
like this is not going to be arrswered by a slogan or by a 
demonstration in the streets of Lucknow. I am merely giving 
you ideas to think about becau.se tlie problem can be discuisscti 
ad infinitum, without end. But I ju.st want you to realize how 
complex an<l difhcult thi.s problem is, which stretches hack 
both in extent and in time, in its context today and in history. 
Now, having some rough idea of the world we live in, of all 
these conllita.s, come hack to India. 

In Imliu, wc attained political independence a year and a 
half ago. In a .sense, politically .speaking, our goal i.s achieved. 
And the test of it is thi.s — it is not even .some law en.shrined 
in the Constitution, though that is a .semblance of the 
freedom that you may have— can you and your Government 
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do this or that, are you at liberty to do anything domestically, 
in the foreign sphere, or not? I think it is perfectly clear that 
there is nothing to stop or impede us, in war or peace, to do 
what we wahtj except something which every country has to 
face, that is, the fact and circumstanccis in which we live. That 
we cannot help. There are plenty of countries which I can 
name here, which are a hundred per cent independent in 
theory and a hundred per cent not independent in practice, 
because they are too weak to do what they like, because 
politically or economically or in' some other ways they are 
dependent on some other country’s good wishes. 

Now, normally speaking, we would have had to face a 
multitude of problems that had accumulated during the past 
150 years of British rule, because British rule being an imposi- 
tion from outside prevented the normal adjustment of social 
relations, the normal solution of problems which otherwise 
would have taken place, either peacefully or by violence. 
Something would have happened. But this imposition from 
outside prevented the process of adjustment that goes on in a 
country from time to time. The result is that as soon as British 
domination goes, all these problems suddenly rise up and 
demand solution, whether it is the States problem or any 
other. And we have to face them. At the same time, all this 
occurs when the world is trying to recover from the eflEects of a 
tremendous world war. We have all the problems of that 
world war in the financial- and economic spheres. Just then at 
the moment of independence, India is partitioned, a living 
thing is cut into two, with tremendous loss of blood and loss of 
all manner of things. Everything is cut up, our army, our 
postal services, telegraph services; telephone services, irriga- 
tion services; all governmental machinery is suddenly cut in 
two. It is an astounding performance, and the consequence of 
it was, quite apart from the other consequences that followed, 
migration and killing and the rest of it on a tremendous scale. 
Now we have a refugee problem of vast- dimensions, six 
million people of all classes to be looked after — ^middle class 
people, working-class people, business people, people who 
have never done any work all their lives. Just look at all these 
problems. When you sit down and criticize the Government of 
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India or the Government of the United Provinces, just try to 
think these problems. 

Yesterday, tvhen I was coming from the aerodrome, a 
number of refugees tried to stop my car. I understand they 
wanted to meet me today. I shall probably meet them. But 
when these refugees, with whom all of us sympathize, when 
the)’ say that they have not received this help or that help, 
have you ever tried to think how many have been settled out 
of the six million — sixty lakhs — of refugees? Try to think of 
the Job that we have done. I tell you, it is an amazing job that 
we have done in regard to refugee settlement. I tell you, it is 
one of the biggest jobs in history that we have done. But what 
you hear all die time is what we have not clone. I do not 
mind. I want to listen to what we have not done so that we 
may not forget it. We may be kept reminded of it. That is all 
right. But try to conceive of what has been achieved and what 
is being achieved in that sphere of national life, and not 
think alway.s of the lack of achievement only. Try to think of 
the problems first that this Government had to face, all those 
that I pointed out to you, and then see what the achievement 
is and then see what the lack of achievement is, and let us try 
our hardest. And then speak of both the achievement and the 
lack of achievement. 

After all, you mu.st understand, in a demoaatic country 
especially, you cannot expect the government just to pass 
laws and do everything for yon. ft is an a.stoni.shing thing how 
you and I and most of us have not got rid of the habit of mind 
which wc developed under British rule. We have not got rid of 
the Iiabit of inaction wc developed under British rule. This 
business of walking up and down with half a dozen banners 
might have l)con a .suitable thing under British rule. It its — I 
will not say it is never suitable — it is seldom suitable today. I 
niti talking almut the habit of mind which the Briti.sh Govern* 
ment tried to inculcate, talking about themselves as a ma hap 
government; that is, the government is to do everything, the 
|)eoj)U! arc merely to .send in petitions to some government 
oliicial and he will gracioii.sly pas.s orders on them. That is not 
the way that a ilemocratic government functions, 

A goveriunent which deals with vital social problems has 
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to function very differently from a government which is 
essentially a police state. A police state has only to keep the 
peace, collect revenue, more or less, and do a few other little 
jobs. Today, we have to tackle intricate social and economic 
problems. Those problems cannot be tackled by a firman or 
ukase or decree from the Government. There must be right 
laws. I agree that governmental activity must be right and 
ought to be right. But in such economic matters governmental 
activity goes only thus far. It is the activity of the people, it is 
the temper of the people, and the co-operation that the people 
in general give that will solve these problems this way or that. 
And I tell you that the best of our laws or activities of 
government can be, if not nullified, lessened greatly in effect if 
there is no will to work in the people or to co-operate to that 
end. And I tell you also that even an enfeebled government, 
even a bad political government can yield greater results in 
the country if people co-operate to that end. 

So the essential thing is how to develop that psychology of 
work and co-operation among the people. And today, if we are 
suffering from anything in India, it is the absence of that right 
psychology. Whether it is in the worker, whether it is in the 
owner of the factory or whether it is in the younger genera- 
tion, it is entirely a wrong psychology. It is a psychology that 
assumes that results can be achieved by strikes and demonstra- 
tion and the rest. And I am sorry to say that people who ought 
to know better are somehow taken in by it and somehow 
encourage this kind of thing. I tell you I consider nothing 
more dangerous for India’s present and India’s future than 
the continuance of this psychology. 

I have infinite faith in India’s future, and if I did not have 
that faith, perhaps I could not have worked as I have done. 
But having that infinite faith I want to teU you that we have 
to face pretty hard problems today. Let us not deceive one 
another. We have to face very difficult problems, and we have 
to lift ourselves up, almost rise up from our bootstraps 
in many ways. You are not going to get gold and money and 
silver from other countries. You have to produce it yourselves. 
How do you produce it, by hartals and the like? How are you 
going to increase wages and salaries and the rest, as you want 
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to? Where is the money to come from? Where does the money 
come from? It comes from taxation, your pockets and nobody 
else’s. It is a very simple proposition. Sit down and think it out. 
You make demands. It just amazes me when a number of 
students come to me and talk casually that they thought they 
ought to have been members of the University Commission in 
order to place their demands before them. They are always 
talking about demands. Now, there is .such a thing as India also 
having some demands upon you. You seem to have forgotten 
that. And I think it is about time that you remembered the 
demands upon you in terms of your gi'atitudc, of your duty 
and work and hard labour. There are too few people in India 
who think of it and work hard to that end. Everybody has 
demands, evciybody has objections, everybody has criticisms 
and everybody thinks that possibly if his demands were met 
everything would be all right, forgetting that the meeting 
of his demands means making somebody else give up his 
demands, because demands clash. 

Think of all these problems. It is a fantastic thing that I 
.sec. Obviously, we have inherited a certain structure, a certain 
political structure, administrative structure, judicial struc- 
ture, economic structure and the rest; wc have to change 
that. Now, how arc wc going to change that? There can be 
two ways of changing. One is: smash it to little bits and build 
anew, break it up, if you like, get a clean slate and write upon 
it. As a matter of fact, there is no clean slate in life; there never 
has been, there never will he. You can never get rid of the past 
completely. Nc\’enhdcss, you can have a more or less clean 
slate. You can have something that follows from the destruc- 
tion of the existing apparatus of government or economic and 
social set-up or structure. If we decide that it is essential for 
the progress of the nation that we should smaslt up the struc- 
ture that we have, well, let us set about doing it and smashing 
it up, iinciersianding the consecjucnrcs. Because I do not 
personally agre<‘ to that, I want you to realize that one 
must be tlear about it; we .should either try to smash up and 
biiihl anew, right from tlu: bottom up, or we .should change 
us rapitlly as we ran, as rapidly as we are capable of, the 
existing stniciure and bring it nearer to what we think is the 
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right one. We have to choose between the two, because the 
adoption of a middle course is fatal. You do not completely 
smash it up, so you never start building again; and you do not 
allow the changing process to go on. Neither takes place, 
except a continuous deterioration and a gradual drifting 
towards collapse. Now, many people favour this business of 
breaking up, smashing and starting anew. The consequences 
of that of course are; if you succeed, first of all, it means an 
enormous conflict, because some resist, some do not. It means 
a continuous conflict, not an immediate smashing up as we 
might like. A slow smashing-up takes a mighty long time and 
prevents other things being done. 

It means, if you succeed in smashing up, then you perhaps 
have a clean slate, but a completely dean slate, as I said, is 
impossible. The smashing-up process also enfeebles the nation 
in every sense, from the military, the economic and the finan- 
cial points of view. Therefore, suddenly, India at a critical 
phase of her young existence as a free country is enfeebled. I 
do not know what the consequences might be. As a person 
responsible for the State of India, I dare not enfeeble my 
nation and give a chance to evil-minded countries and evil- 
minded forces to come in and play havoc in this country. I 
may thereby imperil my freedom. Freedom will be imperilled, 
not only from the political or military point of view, but from 
the economic point of view. If we are enfeebled and helpless 
and in a starving condition, and we cannot do anything, what 
adre we going to achieve? We may take out our processions and 
shout our slogans. How are we to feed these millions who have 
no food and who gradually arrive at so low a level that they 
are too weak really to stand up to the world? 

That, I tell you, is an almost inevitable consequence, the 
immediate consequence, whatever the final emergence may 
be; the inevitable consequence of any process which aims at 
smashing up the present structure completely is the enfeebling 
of the nation, the imperilling of our freedom, and evil forces, 
evil countries taking advantage of it and exploiting the situa- 
tion for their own profit and advantage. I do not want that to 
happen. During this smashing-up process, this generation— 
and when I say this generation, I do not mean my generation 
25—10 DPD/65 
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but the younger generation, the generation of the young men 
and young women who have taken their degrees and will be 
citizens tomorrow or the day after — I repeat that this genera- 
tion will be a ruined generation if this smashing-up takes 
place. As I just said, we are condemned to hard labour. That 
is the truth. But you have no conception of w'hat you will 
be condemned to if you start smashing-up the apparatus in 
India today. It is possible that at the end of this generation, 
out of the inner strength of India .something else will grow. 

But, for the moment, you must give up that idea. There- 
fore, if you give up the idea then you have to be wary, then 
you have to avoid all actions that lead to a deterioration of 
the .situation and towards smashing-up the present. Sniash-up 
the evil, certainly. Fight the evil. But you have to proceed on 
lines not of smashing-up the .structure, but of changing it as 
rapidly as you can. 

I wish to put another aspect of it and that is in terms of 
violence and non-violence, peaceful methods and violent 
methods. I'hat is a good test, lx:cau.sc if you employ peaceful 
methods, I do not think you are likely to go very wrong. Ev<m 
though you may cm{)loy them for wrong purpo.ses, you are 
safe and you apply your own brake. Fhe peaceful method is 
itself a brake on too much wrong action. If you have to em- 
ploy the violent method, hoivever much a violent method 
might be justified against a foreign enemy and against a 
foreign dominating nation in a countiw, that is another argu- 
ment; as a matter of fact, even against the foreigner we em- 
ployed peaceful methods on the whole. But the use of violent 
methods on a domestic i.ssuc, not against a foreigner, but 
against .some of youi-selves, is a most dangerous thing. I am 
not prepared at the moment to disetws the philosophy of it. 
Nor do I rule it out from every country. But I <lo say in India, 
.situated as she i.s today, the u.se of methods of violence is the 
greatest act of trca.son that any Indian can be guilty of. We 
have a strong unifying force, but at the same time we liave all 
kind.s of di.srupi.ive ami fis.siparou.s tendencies among us. We 
have fought conununalism, and we have suffered from com- 
munalism. We have proviticialism, and we have .so many 
‘isms’ and .separating tendencies. And now, if in this field 
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violence comes in any shape or form and people take to 
violent methods, then the result is, of course, that violence is 
smashed and quickly stopped, as indeed every government 
must suppress violence. No government can take risks with 
violence. And I tell you from such accounts as I have heard 
the United Provinces Government has been too weak in deal- 


ing with the situation here. There has been a lot of shouting 
about what happened. If I had been in charge, I would have 
taken stronger action against those who have been mis- 
behaving in the streets of Lucknow. What is this business of 
young men and young women going and attacking the police 
and slapping them and throwing bombs and playing about 
with lathis} Are our young men and women degraded to this 
level of vulgarity and indiscipline and lack of understanding 
that they behave in this way? And they call that freedom? 
That is not my conception of freedom, that has never been my 
conception of freedom. If you are going to act like this, well, 
you do an ill turn to your dty, your country and your 
nation. I was really astounded by the things I heard of what 
has been done, and I am surprised that intelligent young men 
and women do not see the folly of it, not only the folly, but the 
criminality of it. Are we turning ourselves into a lot of hysteri- 
cal persons of no understanding, and shouting slogans without 
realizing what they mean? Is this the idea of freedom? 

I want you to think about it. Where are we going? No govern- 
ment in the wide world can tolerate this kind of thing; one 
government may go and another government take its place, 
but if the government has violence done before its eyes, it 
must suppress that violence, and it will suppress it so long as 
it remains a government and has anything to do with adminis- 
tration. Let there be no doubt about it, whether men, women 
or children, whoever does it, will be picked up. A govern- 
ment simply cannot allow violence to occur. I have to 
tulate the police of Lucknow (and I want to say ijis publidy 
too) on the way they have behaved here and the restraint 
they have shown. Some come to me and talk to me and a^ 
me^what one is to do if one is slapped in the face. Should 
one turn the other cheek as Christ said? Well, if we ^ 
do this, the world would be a difEerent place to live in. But 
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obviously the police force is not supposed to turn the 
other cheek uhen ii is slapped. So please understand these 
enormous problems that tve ha\e to face here, problems that 
recjuire hard work. 

Now, lake another thing. 1 here is a certain definite quan- 
tity of money available in the (io\ernmcnt of India or in the 
provincial (lovernment, \\V want it to go far. \Vc cannot 
spend the same money twice over or three or four limes over. 
Demands of all kinds arise. Maybe, we spend it wrongly some- 
times, but it cannot lie spent twice. You simple cantiol produce 
money where there is none. You can prodtue money liy hard 
work. Therefore, the problem becomes one of b.ird work and 
propter distribution. All these problems, all these aspects, have 
to be gone into; f svant you, even .as sUulents. to think about 
them with all the data before you, to bring out all the facl.s 
before )ou. .Nevertheless, you can have- attd you do have the 
main things to ronsitlcr, and your pttjfessors ran help you. 
'rhen prepare ytmr.selves for the butfUat that you will havt; to 
shoulder tomotrow. Students crmie to nu; an<l ask: art; wt; to 
take [lart in politics ot not? I say. of course, always. But what 
is politics? it is an asiotinding conception of politics to go up 
anti flown the street, in a proeessioii. ^ou jtist cannot gel out of 
the habit of the daws t>f British rult;. \Vhen a crisis com(;s in the 
life of a countiy, as the gie.it war came in iht; life of the 
western countricjs, well, almost every stiuleiu above a certain 
age, whether at Oxford or C’.ambridge or London or other 
univcr.siiie.s, tolunictned or was conscripttfd ;ttul had to go to 
the war. He had to leave his college and Itatl to fight for his 
country and for his people. Whether it tvas an Knglishman or 
Frenchman or fierman, they were all conscriptetl to fight for 
the life of their country. Now, I can conceive of a crisis coming, 
of India fighting for freedom, and the colleges closing and the 
.students gf)iiig out ami all that, hut that is during a period of 
crisis and peril for the nation's freedom. If that pattern of 
l)ehavif)ur becomes continual, a .sort t)f pitiure for peoide to 
copy, well, of course, whatever gcKxl that .ictiviiy may result 
in, those; people who indulge in it arc not training th(;m.selvc.s 
for any future activity of any value. Obviously not, because 
Imlia is going to be nui by a large number of trained people in 
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future and ultimately, as everywhere else, by a relatively 
small number of A-class men in technology and science. Ulti- 
mately, a country’s standing in the world is obviously judged 
not by the number of people it has, crores and crores, it is by 
the number of top-ranking men and women it has, who show 
results, who can give a proper lead, and also by the number of 
other eminent men it has to carry on the work of a large 
country. It is a certain quality that counts in the end, not 
quantity, although quantity ^so is necessary in a certain 
measure. Do you realize that it is out of you that will or 
ought to come those top-ranking men and women? But if 
education is looked upon as a time for demonstration — ^unless 
as I said the nation is in peril and everything has to be set 
aside — then you do not get prepared for the future. And 
then, the problem that I have to face comes up before me. I 
tell you it is my biggest headache to find A-1 persons in India,, 
and a sufficient number of them. They are very, very few. 


Mind you, when I say that, I know that there is the best 
and the most excellent material in India, and what we have is 
very fine. I want to tell you of the three branches of which 1 
have had some personal experience. I have had a lot to do 
with the Indian Army and the Navy and the Air Force. And it 
is my opinion, and it has been confirmed by expert foreign 
opinion, that the young Indian officer in our defence services 
is first-class, first-class not merely in discipline, but in the 
quality of his mind. It is important that the quality of mind 
should be there. For warfare has ceased now to be merely a 
thing of gymnastics and drill; it is the quality of the mind that 
counts in this business, and we have been told by very eminent 
judges of this that they have been surprised at ffie quality of 
the mind of the young Indian officer. Now, this is a comfort. I 
did not mention other qualities like courage and dmng; they 
are very good, they are very necessary. But after all, it is the 
quality of the mind that counts even with courage and danng. 

Take another thing. I am also dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research in the Government of India and 
to some extent indirectly and rarely directly I come acro^ 
and I hear about young scientists. My own impression is, and 
again this has been confirmed by expert opinion, that we have 
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a very fine band of young scicntisis of the first quality, and, 
further, that if there is opportunity in our laboratories and 
universities for further teaching and proper direction, we 
would have many more of these first-rate people; that is, tlte 
quality is there, it has to be developcti. On the one side there 
is this quality, potential quality becoming actual if given the 
chance: on the other, there is the iliversion of people's minds 
to activities which prevent them from dcvt.-loping such 
qualities as they may ha%'C. Now, tliis is ven imjiortant and 
this tussle is going on in the mind of India, 

I want you, therefore, to look at this problem in its en- 
tirety and sec not merely what is just right or just wrong, but 
where you must throw your entire weight. 

Finally, I refer to yet another aspect of this problem, 
although it has many facets and aspects, and it is, if 1 may say 
so, the moral aspect. It is my belief and comic lion that these 
world problems today are not going to be solved just by 
financial or economic: means or pun ly l>\ what I might call 
political means. At the back of them lies a tremetidous conflict 
of the spirit which is reflected in otlic'f camflic.is, economic or 
political, and whether it is .solved tcKluy or tomorrow, mdess 
this conflict cjf the spirit is sedved, there is going tc; be no peace 
in any country. And it is well for us to rtaiuaiiber this at all 
times and especially today, 

I’he day after tomorrow is the first anniversary of the 
death of Mahatma (Jaiidhi. A sear ha,s passed since he died. 
It ha.s Ireen a hard year for ail of us and lot the country, and 
yet I .suppose hi.s death has made us think of some of the things 
lie stood for, even more than his life. And I believe that 
fundamentally, unless we understand wliat he stocwl for and 
act up to it, we are not going to siimx’d or, if 1 may pul it 
positively, that if we undenstaiid it and ac t up to it, w'e arc* 
bound to succeed. So I wish to .stress this moral aspect in its 
world context and in the more iinnurdiale conte.\t of India. 
After all we have to function in this field. India is a big 
enough field. 

'I'here is a great deal of talk of India’s leadership here; and 
llicre. I discamrage tin's talk. It is just pompous nonsense, this 
conscious talking about leadership. Let us look after ourselves, 
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and i£ we look after ourselves properly, we shall have opportu- 
nities of serving other countries, not in terms of leadership and 
imposing ourselves on them, but because they themselves will 
come and seek our service. But before we seek to serve othera, 
or guide others, we must be in a position to do so. 

India has attained a great name in the world today for 
various reasons. But the most important of these reasons is 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is he who has given this great stature to 
India, and that stature was not given because of India’s army 
or navy or wealth, but because Ais giant among men showed 
up the pettiness of the world and the politicians of the world 
in the moral sphere. So India gained this place because people 
thought of India in certain moral terms. And they were right 
in the sense that India had produced Gandhi, though most of 
us were petty people, unworthy even of following him. So let 
us think of this problem in this context of morality. We 
may differ as we do — and I do not mind our differing — ^but 
whether we differ or not, we must be clear in our minds about 
this, that we should not stoop to any low means, we should 
not stoop to any violent means, we should not stoop to any 
vulgar means. We are not going to make our countiry great 
by exhibitions of vulgarity and lowness of action and sporadic 
violence. Violence is bad enough when nations indulge in it 
against one another in war. But violence becomes infinitely 
worse and degrading in the narrow domestic sphere of street 
violence and the like. Therefore, I would beg of you to 
consider all this and to realize that if we are living in a time of 
great moment for our country and the world, a very great 
responsibility is cast upon us to understand this problem, in 
order to think of how to solve it and to act aright in this 
context. 
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I T HAS BEEN my painful duty, Sir, as Leader of this House, 
to refer from time to time to the passing away of the illus- 
trious sons and daughters of India. Recently I referred to 
the passing away of a very eminent son of India, .Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. Then the Governor of a province suddenly 
died. He was a very distingui.shcd .servant of the State, ^Vhcn 
we refer to these di.stingui.shcd .sons or daughters of the 
country, wc say often enough that it will be diHicuK to replace 
them, that they are irreplaceable, which may be true enough 
in a partial manner. But, today, I, with your leave, would 
like to refer to the pa.ssing away early yesterday morning of 
one about whom it can be said with absolute truth that it is 
impossible to replace iicr or to find her like. 

She was for the last year and a half or a little more the 
Governor of a great province with many problems and she 
acted as Ciovernor with exceeding ability :uul exceeding 
succe.s.s as c:in be jiidgccl from the fact tliul evcryotie in that 
province, from the Premier and hi,s Ministers atal fioscru' 
ment to the various groups and clas,ses and religious com- 
munities <lown to the worker and the peasant in tin’ field, had 
been <lrawn to her and had found a welcome in her heart. She 
had succeeded very greatly as a Ciovernor and as a great 
servant of the Slate in an e.xalte<l position. But it is ttoi as a 
Ciovernor that I should speak much of her, for .she was much 
greater a person than Ciovernors are normally siijjjjosed to bt;. 
What she was exactly it is a little difficult ft»r me to .say, 
becau.se she had become almost a part of us, it part of our 
national heritage of today and a part of us iutlivitiuiils who 
had the great privilege of being a.s.so(;i;ned with her for a 
multitude of years in our strttggle foi freedom anti in tmr 
work. 

Sir, it is a little difiicult to see persons with whom you 
have been .so closely as.sociated in proper p(;r.spei:iive, :»ii(l yet 
one can do that to .souit; extent. Anti thinking of hta om: sees 
a person to whom any number of cpitheLs and adjectives 

A uiinincinorativc spctTii on .SlnimaU Siunjuti Naidu* in iIm? ('tMistituciii 
Assfmldy (Legislative*), New Delhi, Nfardi lUHl 
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might be ajiplicfi. ! lerc was a person of great brilliance. Here 
was a person \ iial and vivid. Here rvas a person wdth so many 
gifts, btu above all with some gifts which made her unique. 
She began life as a jwetess. In latei' years, when the compul- 
sion of events dretv her into the national struggle and she 
threw herself into it with all the zest and fire that she possess- 
ed, she did not write much poetry with pen and paper, but 
her whole life became a poem and a song. And she did that 
amazing thing: she infused artistry and poetry into our 
national .struggle. Ju.st a.s tlie Father of the Nation had infused 
moral grandeur and greatness into the struggle, Mrs. Sarojini 
X.aidu gave it artistry and poetiy and that zest for life and in- 
domitable .spirit which not only faced disaster and catastrophe, 
but faced them with a light heart and with a song on the lips 
and smilt: on the face, 1 do not think, being myself a politician 
uhich most of us are, that any gift was more valuable to 
our national life than thi.s lifting it out of the plane of pure 
poliiits to a higher artistic sphere, which she succeedal in 
doing in .sonu; mea.sure. 

I,ooking back upon her life, one secs an astonishing com- 
bination of gifts. Here is a life full of vitality; here are fifty 
yeans of existence - -not merely existence but a vital, dynamic 
existence-- tf>udung many aspects of our life, cultural and 
political. And whatever she touched she infused with some- 
thing of her fire. She was indeed a pillar of fire. And then 
again, she was like cool running water, soothing and 
uplifting and bringing down the passion of her politics to the 
cooler levels of human beings. So it is difficult for one to speak 
about her e.xcepi that one realizes that here was a magni- 
ficence of spirit and it is gone. 

We shall, no doubt, for generations to come remember 
Iter, but perliajw those who come after us and those who have 
not, been as,sociaicd with her so closely will not realize fully the 
richness of that personality which could not easily be trans- 
lated into spoken words or records. She worked for India. She 
knew how to work and she knew how to play. And that was a 
wonderfttl combination. She knew how to sacrifice herself for 
great cati.ses. She knew also to do that so gracefully and so 
graciously that it appeared an easy thing to do and not any- 
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thing entailing travail of spirit. If a sensitive person like her 
must suffer from the tremendous travail of spirit, no doubt 
she did, but she did it so graciously that it appeared that that 
too was eas)' for her. So she lifted our struggle to a higher 
plane and gave it a certain touch which I cannot think 
anybody else can give or is likely to give it in future. 

Sir, I said she was a curious combination of so many 
things; she represented in herself a rich culture into which 
flowed various currents which have made Indian culture as 
great as it is. She herself was a composite both of various t:ur- 
rents of culture in India as well as various currents of culture 
both in the East and the West. .And so .she was, while being a 
very great national figure, also truly an internationalist, and 
wherever she might go in the wide world .she svas recognized 
as .such and as one of the great ones of the earth. It is well to 
remember that, especially today tvhen through sires.s of cir- 
cumstances wc may occasionally drift into a narrow nationa- 
lism and forget the larger objectives that inspired tlie great 
ones who laid the foundations of our national niovemenl, 

'J'he gicat Father of the Nation and this great rvoman 
have .sliaped our national movement so powerfully, not so 
much on the direct political plane, although she was active 
there and adequately functioned, but it tho.se invisible planes 
which arc so very important, because they shape the nation's 
character; because they mould ultimately its mental and 
ae.sthctic and artistic outlook; ami without that mental, moral, 
aesthetic atul artistic outlcwik, any succc.ss that we may gain 
may well be an emj>ty succc.ss; lx*causc, after all, we .seek 
freedom not nicrcly hecau.sc it is good in itself, but to achieve 
something else. Wc seek freedom to achieve a good life for our 
people. What, is a good life? Gan you inutgine any gooti 
life which does not have an artistic and an aesthetic element 
in it, and a moral clement in if? That would not be a good 
life; it would he some temporary phase of existence, wliich 
wouki be rather dry and harsh, and unfortunately, the world 
grows drier and har.sher an<l more cruel. In our own experi- 
ence of the last two years, political life has become a little 
more harsh, cruel, intolerant and .suspicious and in the world 
today wc .see suspicion anti tear all round, fear of one another. 
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How arc wc to get o\cr this? It is only through some experi- 
ence of moral heights that we might overcome it, and that was 
the way shown to us by the Father of the Nation, or else the 
other way is to approach it from the human point of view, 
from the artistic and aesthetic point of view, and the human 
point of view is the forgiving point of view, is the point of 
view full of compassion and understanding of humanity and 
its failings as well as its virtues. And so Sarojini brought that 
human point of view, full of understanding, full of compassion 
for all who are in India or outside. 

'J’he House knows that she stood more than any single 
human being in India for the unity of India in all its phases, 
for the unity of its cultural content, the unity of its geographi- 
cal areas. It was a passion with her. It was the very texture 
of her life. It i.s well to remember, when we sometimes fall 
into narrower greroves, that greatness has never come from a 
nart owuess of mintl, or again, grcatne.ss for a nation as for an 
iu<iivitlual comtis fiom a wide vision, a wide perspective, an 
itulusiw oitdook and a human approach to life. So she 
became an interpreter in India of the various phases of our 
licit ( iiltural inheiitance. Site became an interpreter in India 
of the many great things that the West had produced, and she 
became an interpreter in other parts of the world of India’s 
culiurt*. She became the ideal ambassador and the ideal link 
beiutjen tin; East and the West, and between various parts 
and groups in Imlia. I do not myself see how we are to find 
the like of her now or in the future. We shall, no doubt, have 
great men and women in the future, because India even 
when she was low in the political scale, had never failed to 
pr<Klu< t; greairu'ss in her children. And now that India is free, 
I have no doulu litat India will produce great men and 
women in the future, as she has done in the past and in the 
present; with our very eyes wc have seen these great figures, 
and yet ! doubt, while India produces great men and women, 
wheilurr she will or can produce just another like Sarojini. So 
we tliitik of her as a brightness, as a certain vitality and vivid- 
ness. as ptJCtry infused into life and activity, as something 
tremendou-sly important and rich, and yet something which in 
terms of the material world is rather insubstantial, difficult to 
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grasjj anci (Hfliciill Uj (k-scribe, as something which you can 
only feel, as you can led beauty, as you can feel the other 
higher thing's of life. Maybe some memory of this trill rearJi 
other generations who have not seen her and in-sjure them. I 
think it w-ill. but 1 do not think they will ever feel it as we p(X»r 
mortals hate felt who had the privilege of being associated 
with her. 

So, in making tins reference in this House, 1 can only 
recount various ideas that come into my mind, and perhaps 
I recount them in a somewhat ttmfnsed way, bt;cause my 
mind feels afilieted and confused as if an imiinate part of it 
were cut off from it and because it is difficult to speak or to 
judge people for whom one has a great d<;al of allectioii, It was 
the aUecticjii of unity. It was the affection of one svho even in 
his younger days was trc.’niendously inspired hy her speech 
and action and who during llie succeetling decades giew more 
and more to love her and to admire her tint! to think of her as 
a rich and rare being. 'I liat rich and prectons being is no more 
and that is .sorrow for us, inevitably, and yet it is .something 
more than sorrow. It is, if %ve \iew it in another light, a joy 
and trinmjjh for ns that the India of ottr generation pujdnced 
such rare spirits as base inspired us and as svil! inspire ns in 
the future. 

.Sir, it is cuslornai y when making .such a referc-nce to say 
that the sympathy and coiulolema; of this llott.se might he 
conveyed to the relatives of the person who has passed away. 
I say so and yet really the bcjiid that held Sarojini tc» all of us 
here and to thousands and tens of thousands in this toiiiitiy 
vva,s as close and great as the bond that held her to ht;r own 
children or to her other relatives and so we send this me.ssage 
of condolence on hehalf of tJiis House. All of us really require 
that me.ssage uur.selves to soot lie our hearts. 
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